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PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION. 


By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


OF the system of government established by the 
founders of the republic, party rule is the logical 
outcome. Any number of parties are admissible 
m the nation, but, for practical purposes, there 
is room only for two great organizations, embody- 
ing opposite creeds on vital, essential points, and 
absolutely necessary to watch, check and stimu- 
late each other. Out of their conflicting doctrines 
and actions the progress, indeed, the very safety, 
ef the body politic is evolved. The systém does 
not and cannot conceal the possible destructive- 
ness of the ‘‘ baneful spirit of party,” but fortu- 
nately, so far, party excesses in the republic have 
virtually turned out as healthy correctives toward 
greater advancement. History, in final analysis, 
demonstrates that two main parties have striven 
in rivalry under varying forms in all countries at 
all periods, and England and the United States 
are the most remarkable examples of the dual 
party system which discards mere minorities born 
for speedy collapse. Thus to-day in England, 
Liberals and Conservatives ; in America, Demo- 
crats and Republicans; thus, also, of smaller 
bodies, passing ‘‘ isms,” no permanent account in 
either country can be taken. 

Owing to this self-correcting system, our two 


great parties have alternated in periodical control 
of the government during its century of exist- 
ence. On the Fourth of March another alternation 
will take place, the first since March 4th, 1861, 
and this displacement of the Republican by the 
Democratic Administration is certainly a very 
notable event because the voted change of mana- 
gers and of policy amounts in reality to a revo- 
lution. The Presidential Fourth of March is al- 
ways an important date for the country, but this 
year the giving place by one party, after a thirty- 
two years’ tenure of power, to another, attaches 
to it an extraordinary interest. From the very 
beginning this exchange of administration will 
be attended by many noteworthy manifestations. 
fhe ceremonial of the inauguration will not vary 
from the now accepted form, which has the de- 
cided shape of a public spectacle, a fact that in- 
dicates how far away the country has got from 
the primitive times when Thomas Jefferson, clad 
in homespun cloth, rode alone to the Capitol, 
hitched his horse, made his speech, and then 
rode back to the White House. Times have 
changed, and customs with them. The grand 
entry upon the present scene of national affairs 
is similar to that of March 4th, 1885, with this 
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alifference, however, that the celebrating party 
will demonstrate with greater zest and satisfac- 
tion in view of getting the complete control, 
which could not be got then, as the Senate was 
in opposition. It is an all-in-all difference, as 
the slightest consideration suffices to show. No 
policy could be enforced in 1885 with the law- 
making power of the Senate blocking the way; 
but 1893 sees the celebrants in full possession of 
the ship of State, with decks clear, ready for ac- 
tion. And their great opportunity is waited upon 
by a great expectation in all lands. 

The inauguration of the President of the United 
States carries with it more real grandeur than the 
coronation of a European monarch. It is the 
process by which a freely elected representative 
of the sovereignty of the greatest and most en- 
lightened people takes charge of executive gov- 
ernment, backed by the voluntary strength of the 
entire nation which created him. The strength 
of all the people is epitomized in one individual 
—e pluribus unum—without usurpation or mur- 
mur of any sort, and herein is one of the highest 
values of the commonwealth system. Monarchy 


can put forth no such strong proof: the newly 
crowned monarch is never unanimously elected to 
sit on his throne—indeed, is‘often the creature of 
chance or knavery, attacked and conspired against 


from the start, apart the fact that even those of 
his subjects who obey are of necessity far inferior 
to the citizens who uphold an American Presi- 
dent. The more weighty, intrinsic character of 
the act of changing Administrations is, above all 
else, entitled to be valued. But, strictly speak- 
ing, the outward part of the Washington inaugu- 
ration is also ahead of the coronation show of Eu- 
rope, and is really a much finer display. The 
European capital has its stereotyped old forms, 
its variety of grades and profusion of uniforms, 
but the whole mass constitutes a most tedious, 
perfunctory spectacle, bereft of usefulness or 
pleasure—a parade of embroidered mummies, as 
it were, for the compulsory admiration of densely 
ignorant lookers-on. ‘That, when all is duly sifted 
and weighed, is about the true size of your Euro- 
pean pageant on coronation or other festive days. 
Soldiers for soldiers, the Americans are the best- 
looking by all odds, though their buttons and 
lace be less conspicuous. ‘The truth is, the 
European claimant has long since reached the 
point of hiding his emptiness in profuse cuffs 
and ruffs, @ antique, and like “artistic” or 
artificial trappings and wrappings. ‘The Ameri- 
can celebration is the celebration, “ for a’ that !” 
Look at the live men, women and children who 
are present at a Washington inauguration, and 
note the vast difference in favor of the cisatlantic 
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side. Well-dressed, intelligent, strong citizens, 
fair women, fresh, clean houses, sunshine and 
air, fine horses, all the modern conveniences, 
order and liberty, patriotic feeling intent on 
making up a healthy crowd, seeing the parade 
on the avenue, listening to the President's speech, 
then doing Washington and returning home to 
business! There, truly, is a great popular gath- 
ering worth seeing, if any be. Yes, there be 
some very flimsy folks ever ready to go into 
ecstasies over all the European flummery briefly 
referred to, and these flimsy folks get to be such 
admirers through growth of habit or imitative 
acquirement while tarrying on the old continent, 
that not enough sense 1s left them to quit it be- 
fore being completely upset by its accumulated 
effeteness. But apers of European fads and lov- 
ers of Europe’s worst things are of no conse- 
quence, since America is now competent, after 
four centuries, to take only what is fairly good 
from across the water, and not too much of that 
either, seeing that originality is a necessary ac- 
companiment of strong life, as its own is, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

During the last four years Washington has been 
much improved. Embellishments of various kinds 
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have been added and now fully justify its claim of 
being the most beautiful city in the Union. The 
additions have been in public works, at the cost 
of the government, and in buildings put up by 
the citizens for their own individual use. It ex- 
cels as a city of palatial dwelling houses, luxurious 
homes and well-supplied shops. Its growth in 
population and size has continued at a steady, 
healthy gait, and so it is now undoubtedly fitted 
up in every respect as the canital of the greatest 
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nation. 


Its magnificent site and environment, 
its inherited associations and its artificial wealth 
combine to give it a renown which is very reas- 
suring for its permanent tenure of the national 
favor. 

The improvements have been numerous since 


1888, and of course appear still more marking 
from 1885. Foremost, the Capitol building has 
been amazingly benefited by a piece of extension 
work very effective in its simplicity and grandeur. 
In 1885 there was scarcely an entrance to the city 
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side of the building, which was surrounded by an 
earth mound, unsightly and inappropriate. To- 
day the city fagade has the handsomest marble 
terrace and stairway to be found anywhere in the 
world, so extensive, simple and massive as to 
eclipse anything of the kind among the edifices of 
Europe. At the foot of the stairway is the statue 
of Chief Justice Marshall, who is seated in seem- 
ing meditation over the profundities and perplex- 


ities of the thing known as “ the law.” The ter- 
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race extends around the sides of the two marble 
wings in which sit the Senate and the House. The 
ascent of the new stairway is calculated to bring 
back to mind the historical descriptions of the 
Capitol in classic Rome, but these authorize us to 
believe that the American work is laid on a more 
extensive scale than the Roman was, though 
doubtless in simpler style, that is to say, less 
adorned with art. Seen near or from a distance, 
this addition greatly enhances the proportions 
of the Capitol in its admirable location. The 
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extension originally intended was long delayed, 
and has only recently been completed at no great 
cost to the Treasury of Uncle Sam. The wings 
of the Capitol are all that could be desired, and 
if the old, cheap, central portion under the dome 
could be made over in unison with their style and 
material the entire structure would be nearly per- 
fect: the old stuccoed portion is the only blem- 
ish. The grounds also have been beautified, and 
the big library in course of construction on the 
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ugly Centre Market building mistakenly left in 
sight on the same side. The square around the 
tall monument has been nicely laid off, and the 
river flats reclaimed. Asphalt pavements are the 
rule for the promotion of the cause of civilized 
quietude, trees have grown and been added, clean- 
liness in the thoroughfares is enforced, and the 
comfortable, lively aspect throughout is indica- 
tive of prosperity. The internal structure of the 
White House has been lately overhauled by the 
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east side promises to be both ornamental and use- 
ful. The streets, parks and squares are now un- 
equaled elsewhere. Pennsylvania Avenue, with 


its renewed asphalt pavement, traversed by cable 
cars, now matches the new terrace of the Capitol 
at one end and the superb Grecian architecture of 
the Treasury at the other. 
office has been erected nearly midway ‘“‘ the ave- 
nue” (as Pennsylvania Avenue is invariably called), 
and it helps in a measure to cast out of mind the 


A large city post 


architects, though it will need and stand a good 
deal more of patchwork before a new Presidential 
mansion is built, if Congress does decide for a new 
one, and the Washingtonians agree that it should. 
They cherish a great deal of local pride, and with 
them the main point is helping along the city. It 
may be said that the Republicans found it partly 
brick, and mostly wood, and, though they do not 
leave it “of marble,” they hand it over to their 
successors in excellent material condition. So 
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now it stands as a burnished setting for the al- is Washington’s natural vocation, and, as it is no 
tered ‘‘modus operandi” to be applied in our sin for a city “to labor in its vocation,” so it pro- 
politics. Welcoming the coming of a new régime poses now to do itself justice on this score. 
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URATION BALL, IN THE PENSION BUILDING. 


THE INSUG 





The throngs attracted to the capital at the 
commencement of each suéeceeding quadrennial 
term increase with the growth of the country. 
When the term of 1885 was ushered in there was 
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a big gathering of visitors from all sections, es- 
pecially from the Southern States, and the crowd 
was considered to have been unprecedented, as 
in fact it was. ‘The military muster on the ave- 
nve was a fine one, and the civilian parade, com- 
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posed largely of old-timers who had not witnessed 
an inauguration since their boyhood, was not be- 
hind it in attractiveness; never had so much 
hearty enthusiasm been seen in the principal 





streets and in front of the Capitol. In 1888 the 
gathering was still greater to see the swap, but 
the enthusiasm was rather dampened by unusu- 1% 
ally bad weather. Now, in 1893, in view of in- 
creased facilities. population. the ‘landslide’ 
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vote and full exchange of the powers that be, 
the number of sightseers is booked to break the 
record, and is entertained as to this 
being easily done. Preparations have been made 
accordingly, and Washington is very confident of 
being able to take care of any sized crowd that 
may be on hand. The confidence is well founded, 
because, although there always have been, and 
will be, some of the visitors at an inauguration 
unprovided with accommodations, the fault was 
not, and will not be, the city’s, but due to the 
visitors’ own improvidence or lack of means. It 
is generally expected that rates and prices should 
rule high on these festive occasions which come 
around only once every four years and last only 
for a few days ; and long practice has taught the 
caterers and providers how to ‘‘ make hay while 
the sun along their respective lanes. 
There is, however, always a cheerful, glad-to-see- 
you hospitality, without any extortion, and, as 
there are all sorts of hotels, restaurants and lodg- 
ing houses, varying styles of state, accommoda- 
tion is merely a matter of paying your money and 
taking your choice. The caterers at the close of 
the festivities are often called upon to defray the 


no doubt 


shines” 


homeward return of some of the many sightseers 
who come to “camp out” and walk the streets 
all night in glorious expectation of the morrow 
(the Fourth). 

The crowd that frequents the precincts of an 
inauguration is the jolliest and highest in char- 
acter of all crowds. It willingly looks upon itself 
as the cream of the nation, and squares its gait 
accordingly. It goes in for an enjoyable time, 
regardless of all inconveniences and setbacks, and 
It is brimful of a patriotic, curious 
enthusiasm that can only be exhausted by obtain- 
Truly a part of the sov- 
ercignty, it is ever ready to declare, ‘* We are the 
people,” and no obstacle is allowed to stand in 
its way of seeing, and it does see, how a Presi- 
dent takes up his work. Invariably it is a party 
crowd ; that is to say, the dominant party gives 
tone and character to it, though oppositionists 
are always to be found lending their presence to 
The feeling is intense all the time, 
especially when the President is in the act of 
taking the oath of office and delivering his ad- 
dress. Each of the constituents present virtually 
says to himself, ‘‘ Now, that is my oath, that is 
my speech--I’m in power !” Or, as openly said, 
“My man is in, and I know the country is all 
right now, so I am satisfied and happy!” It is 
this feeling in the premises that brings such a 
vast throng from immense distances to Washing- 
ton as every four years roll around; the same 
feeling prevails simultaneously in every State, but 


secures it. 


ing its objective point. 


swell its size. 
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in front of the Capitol it demonstrates itself in 
exuberant» manifestations, hurrahs and waving of 
hats, sticks, umbrellas, or anything ready at 
hand. 

Early on the morning of the Fourth the crowd 
begins to circulate and collect on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which an hour before noon becomes 
blocked with the solid jam stretching from the 
White House to the Capitol. Traffic ceases, and 
the lines formed for the procession are with great 
difficulty preserved by the policemen, owing to 
the eagerness of the more curious to break 
through and take a peep up and down. The 
broad, decorated avenue then presents to the 
eye a magnificent tableau vivant, such a picture 
in fact as no other city ever offers to the view, be- 
cause no other possesses such a grand avenue or 
can attract a like assemblage of spectators. he 
scene shows a dense mass of men, women and 
children, bright and gay colors dominating over 
the darker, from house roofs to the narrow lane 
kept open in the middle of the thoroughfare. 
Every portion of the sidewalks, every house, 
window, balcony, niche and corner is filled with 
smiling, chatting, applauding occupants on the 
tiptoe of expectation, and improvised structures 
erected high above the sidewalks are similarly 
filled. Negotiations for seats or standing room in 
these privileged houses and temporary boxes are 
made months in advance, sold and resold at ever- 
advancing figures, until at the last moment they 
are knocked down at ‘fabulous rates,” and so 
reported in the newspapers. For the single day’s 
occupation in this manner a house will fetch in 
to the tenant its year’s rent; a mere room or 
large baleony will be a little treasure to the owner 
or letter. Families with wealth to back their 
curiosity will pay even uncommonly high in order 
to keep together while enjoying the sights. The 
fluttering flags, the hum of voices amounting to 
a subdued roar, the hurrahs at short intervals, 
the merriment occasioned by oft-repeated and 
vain attempts to break the street blockade, the 
many varieties of odd characters, the frequent 
false alarms of ‘ Ilere they come !” are all 
features in the picture that must be seen and 
heard to be adequately appreciated. Midway is 
of course the choice portion of the avenue, on 
account of the view being thus afforded a better 
sweep either way, up or down, the straight mile’s 
course, but the starting point from the White 
House, or from the Treasury porch, and the ter- 
minal point at the Capitol, rank high in favor; 
however, these points, as every bit of the inter- 
vening ground, are filled, and to hold a footing 
anywhere passes for good luck. The small boy, 


young America, is triumphant: he sees ‘the 
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President,” and sees him as well as anybody, be- 
cause he is a privileged character, allowed to have 
a better chance of becoming President one day 
than any of the elders around, and so meanwhile 
he indulges in shrill cries, and some very lively 
hustling. Little escapes him, and his ubiquitous 
eye is the one to catch the first movement of the 
new President in public. 

The ceremonies are extremely simple, and grand 
only in their simplicity. There is no intricacy, 
no pomp or awe, to impress or bother any of the 
participants. When all is in readiness at the 
White House the President steps into the official 
carriage, and the President-elect mounts by his 
side, on the left, as the President has right of 
way, or precedence, until the hour of noon ; then 
the carriage, with escort in advance and the full 
procession of soldiers and civilians following, pro- 
ceeds slowly down the avenue, up the Capitol Hill, 
stopping before the Senate Chamber, into which 
the distinguished couple are temporarily lost to 
the gaze of the crowd. This ride in the open, con- 
suming an hour, gives a fair sight of them, and 
when they have passed the long procession comes 
in fora showing. This year the military parade 
of foot, horse and artillery is to be on a larger 
scale than ever, as heavy contingents will hail 
from all the Southern States. The procession 
takes its time in passing, and is scanned closely 
and cheered vociferously, having a representation 
in its ranks from every State ; it escorts the hero 
of the day to the.Capitol and then back to the 
White House. Precisely at noon the President- 
elect takes the oath of office before the Chief 
Justice and the people assembled in front of the 
Presidential stand, and proceeds at once to the 
delivery of his speech. It is read from print, as 
it is a carefully prepared state paper and by no 
means an impromptu oration, as is sometimes 
fancied. Its delivery is long and tedious to all 
save the few who are in hearing distance, because 
no President can talk loud enough to be heard 
throughout the vast assemblage that is present to 
greet and see him rather than to listen to him. 
The greeting is sufficiently loud, however, and 
at points in the speech where the cue is given by 
those who can and do hear the cheering is always 
uproariously enthusiastic. Propitious weather dur- 
ing the delivery is a matter of importance; at 
times it has been made under a downpour of rain, 
or blustering gale, and then again under gentle 
zephyrs or sunshine too hot for comfort. Eight 
years ago umbrellas were needed and raised 
against the sun, four years ago against a drenci- 
ing rain. March is so uncertain that a considera- 
ble movement has been started of late years for a 
change in the date to April 30th, the anniversary 


day of Washington’s first inauguration, but the 
Fourth seems to be too thorougbly consecrated in 
American history to be easily done away with. 
The republic, though young, sticks fast to some 
traditions and memories, and it is well: too many 
changes might end by reducing it to the South 
American or French standard of change for mere 
revolutionary sake. While speaking, the Presi- 
dent is surrounded by the high officials of the 
government, the diplomatic corps, eminent party 
leaders, and the élite of the feminine world ; 
these distinguished few do not have to keep up 
with the procession, are accorded the best front 
places, and are indispensable to help out the 
picture, which the snap-shotters are all the while 
eagerly at work upon. After his speech the 
President hastens back to the White House at the - 
head of the procession, which has been waiting 
for him, and then, his troubles beginning, he is 
forthwith beset with work at the hands of an 
army of solicitors. ‘he Senate, previously con- 
voked in extra session by his predecessor, resumes 
its sitting in order to confirm the members of the 
new cabinet and any other important officials he 
may appoint, and generally many choice positions 
are filled during the day, especially the big for- 
eign missions, which, though second to the cab- 
inet, are considered extremely desirable plums by 
those fortunate enough to get them. The mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, who are off 
duty, hie themselves to work more congenial than 
dry legislation, namely, to using their “influence,” 
asking favors for their friends, and discussing the 
new situation in the streets and hotel corridors ; 
much is expected of them, and they know it, or are 
made to know it. The streets become more and 
more lively with promenaders, and much talk en- 
sues over the new men and the new condition of 
politics. There is a grand inauguration ball at 
night as a final ceremony and winding up of the 
day’s doings, and great preparations are made to 
attend it. It is held in the new Pension building, 
gaudily arranged for the purpose, and, big as it is, 
accommodation for the rush does not suffice. To 
be present at the entertainment, which, though 
almost semi-official in character, is got up entirely 
by the citizens’ exertions and subscriptions, is con- 
sidered indispensable by the visitors, fair and un- 
fair, but not by the wretched natives “to the 
manner born.” The President assists with his 
family and cabinet, and as he walks around, bow- 
ing, chatting and smiling, is the observed of all 
observers. ‘The ball is an expensive affair, but it 
reigns supremely while it lasts, and when it is 
over all is over, and many of the sightseers leave 
the city homeward bound by the extra trains run 
during the course of the night. It may be said, 
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too, that they leave satisfied with the entire pro- 
ceedings, with the President, the parade and the 
ball, ready to take up arms against a world for 
the city and the Administration, and confident 
that the trip has more than paid them for their 
trouble, time and money. They came to ask no 
favors, but only to see and to cheer, and on leav- 
ing they carry away the complete measure of an 
inauguration, something to remember and to talk 
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curiosity, because neither their means permit, nor 
do their institutions encourage and incite them 
to do so. 

The bulk of visitors bent this year on seeing 
one President ushered out and another ushered 
in will speedily take their departure upon the 
closing of the ceremonies, but the office seekers 
will stick to Washington as long as they can. At 
every inauguration they are present in battalions, 

















about for years and years. Even the few attracted 
more out of curiosity than anything else depart 
with the knowledge that they have at least ex- 
hausted that part of their life’s programme, 
whether their expectations have been fulfilled or 
not, and curiosity has to be paid for one way or 
another. In no country save this do the people 
travel great distances at great expense in order to 
display their patriotic ardor or merely satisfy their 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, FROM THE 
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to stay as long as necessary or to stick as long as 
possible. From time immemorial this has been 
the case, and probably will continue to be. For 
the rest, ‘‘the spoils” of government, at all times 
and everywhere, have exercised a profound fasci- 
nation over mankind, big and little, from Cesars 
down to customhouse scrubbers. Under mon- 
archies, as under republics, it has ever been con- 
sidered a fine privilege to get hold of something 
in **the government”; in a word, to be a part, 
any part, of the “‘ government.” This craving de- 
sire which irresistibly takes hold of so many office 
seekers is not to be repressed, it would seem, for 
it continues, as formerly, to make itself seen, 
heard and felt everywhere, even in this larger, 
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‘brighter age. It may be based on love of salaries 
or love of honors, or on both combined as includ- 
ing all the dignities, but it invariably takes form 
and manifests itself upon the occasion of chang- 
ing any government on earth. In essence it is 
the same thing in other nations as in this, though 
from the more frequent changes here it is inac- 
curately set down by the hasty critics of the press 
as a purely American piece of extravagance. 
Now, upon the incoronation of an emperor or 
king the scramble for places, ‘‘ soft snaps,” is 
just as keen, as the circumstances permit, as it is 
when an American President is inaugurated ; in- 
deed, under the monarchical system place hunt- 
ing is an uninterrupted business during every day 
of a reign, whereas the rush of American office 
seekers is only on or about the Fourth. Thus, 
though American office seekers may have excep- 
tional ways, they are not at all an exceptional 
class, peculiar to the New World. As a matter of 
course, in the arena of the ins and the outs, or 
of the chosen few and the disappointed many, 
there must prevail a noisy hue and ery, and seri- 
ous commotion, incidental unavoidably to the 
process of changing the Administration, which has 
now grown to be so extensive in the item of pat- 
ronage. If this were cut down, the number of 
oftice seekers would be cut down, but while it is 
maintained at the present high figures, surpassing 
those induiged in by any other country, the 
scramble for it need not be expected to cease. 

Never were clamoring applicants for places so 
acutely disappointed as was the numerous band 
that flocked to the inauguration in 1885, owing 
to the new civil service law which for the first 
time stood on the statute book to debar their 
petitions. Its effect was to drive most of them 
away after a very short time passed in anxious 
but delusive hopes. A similar effect was pro- 
duced in 1888, when the Republican party re- 
sumed power to find both Democratic and Re- 
publican employés protected from removal, in 
the most ironclad manner, by the aforesaid law. 
In 1893 “no vacancies ” must necessarily be the 
reply also, because the law has been extended 
throughout the various departments, and even 
the customhouses, the thousands of post offices, 
the internal revenue offices and the railroad mail 
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service are now under its protection. The con- 
trol of the Civil Service Commission, sitting at 
Washington as a high court of appeals, is supreme 
over the subordinate branches of the national 
machinery. The two great printing bureaus have 
not yet been included, but they are run only by 
experts and the members of a close typographical 
union. It is now very well settled that the legal 
estoppel will once more cause sudden or pro- 
longed grief to enthusiastic seekers, but the sit- 
uation won’t be able to help that, and this fact 
should at least be clear to them. Nevertheless, 
the class are proverbially persistent, and the signs 
indicate that they may be looked for once more 
in Washington, according to custom, to bother 
Congressmen and the heads of departments. 
Receptions at the White House during the 
firsi days of the inauguration are eagerly at- 
tended. The great bodies of state call. The diplo- 
matic corps has to pay its respects, and this act 
is tacitly understood to be a fresh accrediting, 
though upon the accession of monarchs in Eu- 
rope the diplomats at their courts are formally 
accredited by new letters. Social entertainments 


are given in honor of the commencing term, and 
the city, after a necessarily dull winter, blooms 


out at once like the flowers of spring. Official 
life at the capital is truly both transient and pre- 
carious, as there never has been any very great 
fixity about it, but latterly it has grown up a class 
of residents not in the least inclined to be driven 
away by the going or coming of either of the two 
great parties. The marked social throwing down 
of the barriers that formerly existed between the 
two, as in the olden days when the advent of the 
victors banished the vanquished bodily and in- 
stantly, has given the city temporarily a some- 
what changed aspect. The fresh arrival this year 
of so many eager Democrats will doubtless make 
a perceptible difference, and moreover, the pres- 
ent term, an extraordinary change in itself, may 
possibly give rise to a new order of things all 
around. The prospect seems to be that the 
Southern element, so long kept strictly at home 
by circumstances over which it had no control, 
will be larger both in the offices and in society 
than at any previous time since the close of the 


war. 
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OLD Gis slimmest RUG 


By JOAQUIN MILLER, 


(The Government desiring exact information touching the first trouble with the Modocs, now nearly forty 
years ago, the venerable leader of the volunteers in the first battle made out with his own hand the following 
quaint account of it and of himself, swore to it before a notary, and sent it to Washington. The italics, cap- 
itals and all are as he set them down in his crude but truthful account.) 


I, Reuben P. Gibson Was Born in Lowell Mass, in 1826 of American Parents; shiped on board a whaler of New Bedford in 
1846: Rounded Cape Horn: spent several years on the Paciffic Ocean and in 1846 landed in California: Came to the Mines in 
Shasta County California, and have lived here in Shasta County more than 40 years; most of which time I have been and am 
now a Magistrate. I have had much to do with Indians and in 1855 they became Ve ry Restless and some of them took to 
the Castle Rocks—Called Castle del Diablo at that time by the Mexicans—and they, the Hostiles, began to destroy our Prop- 
erty and kill White people. Troops of the Regular Army tried to Engage them but found them inusseoubie. I then raised a 
Company of Twenty Nine White men and thirty Indians (friendly) Scouts, and after hard and Perilous Marches by Night We 
Engaged and destroyed the hostiles ; having taken Many Scalps. This battle was Fought in the Castle Rocks, in this—Shasta 
County, and was in June 1855. The hostiles were Modocks and Other Renergades and this w ae the first Battle in a war that 
Spread all over the Coast, 1 had Some Indians hurt and one white man mortaly wounded, James Lane by name, Some Oth- 
ers were more or less hurt with Arrows. Joaquin Miller Received an Arrow in the face and Nec k at my Side and we thought 
would die, but at last got Well. He and Mountain Joe had a Post at Soda Springs below Castle Rocks and their property 
had been destroyed and the place made untenable. In all of My Experience I know of nothing in Indian warfare so effect- 
ual for good as this Campaign. The Indians had Possession of the lines of travel connecting Middle and Northern California 
and it Was impossible for the Mails to get through until the Hostiles were destroyed. (Signed) REUBEN P., Gipson. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of November, 1892; and I hereby certify that I am well acquainted with 
said affiant and know him to be a person of veracity and entitled to credit. He is a Justice of the Peace in this Shasta 


County. [Seal] F. P. Prima, Notary Public in and for Shasta County, Cal. 

His eyes are dim, he gropes his way, , Up! up! straight up where thunders grow 
His step is doubtful, slow, And growl in Castle Rocks! 

And new men. pass him by to-day ; Straight up, till Shasta gleamed in snow 
But forty years ago— And shot red battle shocks ; 

Why, forty years ago, I say, Till clouds lay shepherded below— 
Old Gib was one to know. A thousand ghostly flocks. 

For forty years ago to-day, Yet up and up old Gibson led— 
Where cars glide to and fro, No looking backward then— 

The Modoc held the world at bay, His bare feet bled, the rocks were red 
And blood was on the snow. From torn, barefooted men ; 

Ay, forty years ago, I say, Yet up! up! up till well-nigh dead— 
Old Gib was good to know. The Modoc in his den! 

Full forty years ago to-day Then cried the red chief from his height : 
This valley lay in flame ; ‘* Now, white man, what would you ? 

Up yonder pass and far away Behold my hundreds for the fight ; 
Red ruin swept the same— But you, so faint and few! 

Two women with their babes at play We are as rain, as hail at night, 
Were butchered in black shame ! But you, you are as dew. 

*Twas then with gun and flashing eye ‘White man, go back, I beg, go back ! 
Old Gib loomed like a pine. I will not fight so few: 

** Now will you fight, or will you fly ? Yet if I hear one rifle’s crack, 
I'll take a fight in mine ! Be that the doom of you! 

Come, let us fight; come, let us die!” Back! down, I say! back, down your track! 
There came just twenty-nine. Back! down! what else to do?” 

Just twenty-nine who dared to die ; ‘* What else to do? Avenge or dic! 
And, too, a motley crew Brave men have died before, 

Of half-tamed red men: would they fly? And you shall fight, or you shall fly : 
Or would they fight him too ? You-find no women more, 

No time to question or reply. No babes to butcher now, for I 


This was a time to do. Shall storm your castle’s door.”’ 

















‘*OLD GIB” (REUBEN P. GIBSON).—FROM A RECENT 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


272 OLD GIB AT 


CASTLE ROCKS. 


Then bang! whiz! bang! whiz! bang! and ping! 
Six thousand feet below 

Sweet Sacramento ceased to sing, 
But wept and wept; for oh, 

These arrows sting as adders sting ; 
And they kept stinging so! 


Then one man cried, ‘‘ Brave men have died, 
And we can die, as they. 

But ah, my babe, my one year’s bride, 
And they so far away! 

Brave captain, lead us back, aside 
Must all here die to-day ?” 


His face, his hands, his body bled. 
Yea, no man there-that day— 

No white man there but turned to red 
In that fierce, fatal fray. 

But Gib, with set teeth, only said, 


F 


‘*No! we came here to stay! 


They stayed, they stayed, and Modocs stayed ; 
But when the night came on 

No white man there was now afraid ; 
The last Modoc had gone. 

His ghost in Castle Rocks was laid 
Till everlasting Cawn. 





“AND YOU SHALL FIGHT, OR YOU SHALL FLY !”—(SEE JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEM, PAGE 271.) 
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RIVIERA. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 


“©Ou, Land of Roses, what bulbul shall sing of 


thee ?” In plain prose, how describe the garden 
of Europe ? The Riviera! Who knows, save one 
who has been there, the vague sense of delight 
which the name recalls to the poor winter exile, 
banished by frost and cold from the fogs and 
bronchitis of our inhospitable northern island ? 
What visions of gray olives, shimmering silvery 
in the breeze on terraced mountain slopes ! What 
cataracts of Marshal Niels, falling in rich profu- 
sion over gray limestone walls! What aloes and 
cactuses on what sun-smitten rocks! What pic- 
nics in December beneath what cloudless blue 
skies! Even now, as I sit here and write these 
IInes on a mellow English June morning, with 
the white clematis and the tall irises looking lov- 
ingly in at my study window, I pause for a mo- 
ment to give a sigh of regret for that beloved 
Antibes which I quitted six weeks ago. For to 
those who know and appreciate it best, the Rivi- 
era is something more than mere scenery and sun- 
shine. It is life, it 1s health, it is strength, it is 
rejuvenescence. The return to it in autumn is 
as the renewal of youth. Its very faults are dear 
to us, for they are the defects of its virtues. We 
can put up with its dust when we remember that 
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dust means sun and dry air; we can forgive its 
staring white roads when we reflect to ourselves 
that they depend upon almost unfailing fine 
weather and bright, clear skies, when Northern 
Europe is wrapped in fog and cold and wretched- 
ness. 

And what is this Riviera that we feeble folk 
who ‘winter in the south” know and adore so 
well? Has everybody betén there, or may one 
venture even now to paint it in words once more 
for the twentieth time? Well, after all, how 
narrow is our conception of “everybody”! I 
suppose one out of every thousand inhabitants of 
the harsher clime, at a moderate estimate, has vis- 
ited that smiling coast that spreads its entrancing 
bays between Marseilles and Genoa; my descrip- 
tion is, therefore, primarily for the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine who have not been there. And 
even the thousandth himself, if he knows his 
Cannes and his Mentone well, will not grudge me 
a reminiscence of those delicious gulfs and those 
charming headlands that must be indelibly photo- 
graphed on his memory. 

The name Riviera is now practically English. 
But in origin it is Genoese. To those seafaring folk, 
in the days of the Doges, the coasts to east and 
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west of their own princely city were known, nat- 
urally enough, as the Riviera di Levante and the 
Riviera di Ponente respectively, the shores of the 
rising and the setting sun. But on English lips 
the qualifying clause ‘* di Ponente ” has gradually 
in usage dropped out altogether, and we speak 
nowadays of this favored winter resort, by a some- 
what illogical clipping, simply as ‘* the Riviera.” 
In our modern and specially British sense, then, 
the Riviera means the long and fertile strip of 
coast between the arid mountains and the Ligu- 
rian Sea, beginning at St. Raphael and ending at 
IIyéres, it is trae, is commonly reckoned 
of late among Riviera towns, but by courtesy only. 


Genoa. 


It lies, strictly speaking, outside the charmed cir- 
cle. One may say that the Riviera, properly so 
called, has its origin where the Estérel abuts upon 
the Gulf of Fréjus, and extends as far as the out- 
liers of the Alps skirt the Italian shore of the 
Mediterranean, 

Now, the Riviera is just the point where the 
greatest central mountain system of all Europe 
topples over most directly into the warmest sea. 
And its best-known resorts, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, occupy the precise place where the very 
axis of the ridge abuts at last on the shallow and 
basking Mediterranean. They are therefore as 
favorably situated with regard to the mountain 
wall as Pallanza or Riva, with the further advan- 
tage of a more southern position and of a neigh- 
boring extent of sunny sea to warm them. ‘The 
Maritime Alps cut off all northerly winds; while 
the hot air of the desert, tempered by passing 
over a wide expanse of Mediterranean waves, ar- 
rives on the coast as a delicious breeze, no longer 
dry and relaxing, but at once genial and refresh- 
ing. Add to these varied advantages the dryness 
of climate due to an essentially continental posi- 
tion (for the Mediterranean is after all a mere in- 
land salt lake), and it is no wonder we all swear 
by the Riviera as the fairest and most pleasant of 
winter resorts. My own opinion, after trving the 
greater part of the places within six or seven days’ 
journey of London, remains always unshaken, 
that Antibes, for climate, may fairly claim to 
rank as the best spot in Europe or round the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Not that I am by any means a bigoted Anti- 
politan. Ihave tried every other nook and cranny 
along that delightful coast, from Carqueyranne 
to Cornigliano, and I will allow that every one of 
them has for certain purposes its own special ad- 
Ali, all are charming. Indeed, the 
Riviera is to my mind one long feast of delights. 
From the moment the railway strikes the sea 
near Fréjus the traveler feels he can only do jus- 
tice to the scenery on either side by looking both 


vantages, 
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ways at once, and so ‘‘ contracting a squint,” like 
the sausage seller in Aristophanes. Those glori- 
ous peaks of the Estérel alone would encourage 
the most prosaic to ‘* drop into poetry,” as readily 
as Mr. Silas Wegg himself in the mansion of the 
soflins. Ilow am I to describe them, those rear- 
ing masses of rock, huge tors of red porphyry, 
rising sheer into the air with their roseate crags 
from a deep-green base of Mediterranean pine 
wood ? When the sun strikes their sides, they 
glow like fire. There they lie in their beauty, 
like a huge rock pushed out into the sea, the ad- 
vance guard of the Alps, unbroken save by the 
one highroad that runs boldly through their un- 
peopled midst, and by the timider railway that, 
fearing to tunnel their solid porphyry depths, 
winds cautiously round their base by the craggy 
seashore, and so gives us as we pass endless lovely 
glimpses into sapphire bays with red cliffs and 
rocky lighthouse-crowned islets. On the whole, 
I consider the Estérel, as scenery alone, the love- 
liest “ bit” on the whole Riviera; though want- 
ing in human additions, as nature it is the best, 
the most varied in outline, the most vivid in col- 
oring. 

‘Turning the corner by Agay, you come sud- 
denly, all unawares, on the blue Bay of Cannes, 
or, rather, on the Golfe de la Napoule, whose 
very name betrays unintentionally the intense 
newness and unexpectedness of all this populous 
coast, this ‘little England beyond France ” that 
has grown up apace round Lord Brougham’s villa 
on the shore by the mouth of the Siagne. For 
when the bay beside the Estérel received it pres- 
ent name, La Napoule, not Cannes, was still the 
principal village on its bank. Nowadays, people 
drive over on a spare afternoon from the crowded 
fashionable town to the slumbrous little hamlet ; 
but in olden days La Napoule was a busy local 
market when Cannes was nothing more than a 
petty hamlet of Provengal fishermen. 

The Golfe de la Napoule ends at the Croisette 
of Cannes, a long, low promontory carried out 
into the sea by a submarine bank, whose farthest 
points re-emerge as the two Iles Lerins, Ste. Mar- 
guerite and St. Honorat. Their names are fa- 
mous in history. <A little steamer plies from 
Cannes to ‘‘the Islands,” as everybody calls them 
locally ; and the trip in calm weather, if the Alps 
are pleased to shine out, is a pleasant and in- 
structive one. Ste. Marguerite lies somewhat the 
nearer of the two, a pretty little islet, covered 
with a thick growth of maritime pines, and cele- 
brated as the prison of that mysterious being, the 
Man with the Iron Mask, who has given rise to 
so much foolish and fruitless speculation. Near 


the landing place stands the fort, perched on a 
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high cliff and looking across to the Croisette. 
Uninteresting in itself, this old fortification is 
much visited by wonder-loving tourists for the 
suke of its famous prisoner, whose memory still 
haunts the narrow terrace corridor, where he 
paced up and down for seventeen years of unre- 
lieved captivity. 

St. Honorat stands farther out to sea than its 
sister island, and, though lower and flatter, is in 
some ways more picturesque, in virtue of its mags- 
ive medixval monastery and its historical associ- 
ations. In the early Middle Ages, when commu- 
nications were still largely carried on by water, 
the Convent of the Iles Lérins enjoyed much rep- 
utation as a favorite stopping place—one might 
almost say hotel—-for pilgrims to or from Rome ; 
and most of the early British Christians in their 
continental wanderings found shelter at one time 
or another under its hospitable roof. St. Augus- 
tine stopped here on his way to Canterbury ; St. 
Patrick took the convent on his road from Ire- 
land ; Salvian wrote within its walls his dismal 
jeremiad ; Vineent de Lérins composed in it his 
‘*Pilgrim’s Guide.” The sombre vaults of the 
ancient cloister still bear witness by their aston- 
ishingly thick and solid masonry to their double 
use as a monastery and as a place of refuge from 
the “Saracens,” the Barbary corsairs of the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. Indeed, 
Paynim fleets plundered the place more than 
once, and massacred the unfortunate monks in 
cold blood. 

Of Cannes itself, marvelous product of this 
gadabout and commercial age, how shall the 
truthful chronicler speak with becoming respect 
and becoming dignity ?) For Cannes has its faults. 
‘Truly a wonderful place is that cosmopolitan win- 
ter resort. Rococo chateaux, glorious gardens of 
palm trees, imitation Moorish villas, wooden cha- 
lets from the scene painter’s ideal Switzerland, 
Elizabethan mansions stuck in Italian grounds, 
lovely groves of mimosa, eucalyptus and judas 
trees, all mingle together in so strange and in- 
congruous a picture that one knows not when to 
laugh, when to weep, when to admire, when to 
ery “Out on it!” Imagine a conglomeration of 
two or three white-faced Parisian streets, inter- 
spersed with little bits of England, of Brussels, 
of Algiers, of Constantinople, of Pekin, of Bern, 
of Nuremberg, of Venice, the Brighton Pavilion 
and the Italian Exhibition, jumbled side by side 
on a green Provengal hillside before a beautiful 
bay, and you get modern Cannes ; a Babel set in 
Paradise ; a sort of boulevardier Bond Street, 
with a view across blue waves to the serrated 
peaks of the ever-lovely Estérel. Nay; try as it 
will, Cannes cannot help being beautiful. Nat- 
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ure has done so much for it that art itself, the 
debased French art of the Empire and the Repub- 
lic, can never for one moment succeed in making 
it ugly; though I am bound to admit it has 
striven as hard as it knew for that laudable ob- 
ject. But Cannes is Cannes still, in spite of 
grand dukes and landscape gardeners and archi- 
tects. And the Old Town, at least, is yet wholly 
unspoilt by the speculative builder. Almost ev- 
ery Riviera watering place has such an Old World 
nucleus or kernel of its own, the quaint fisher 
village of ancient days, round which the meretri- 
cious modern villas have clustered, one by one, 
in irregular succession. At Cannes the Old Town 
is even more conspicuous than elsewhere ; for it 
clambers up the steep sides of a little seaward 
hillock, crowned by the tower of an eleventh- 
century church, and is as picturesque, as gray, 
as dirty as most other haunts of the hardy Pro- 
vencal fisherman. Strange, too, to see how the 
two streams of life flow on ever side by side, yet 
ever unmingled. The Cannes of the fishermen 
is to this day as unvaried as if the new cosmopol- 
itan winter resort had never grown up, with all 
its Anglo-Russian airs and graces, and its Ger- 
man-American frivolities, round that unpromis- 
ing centre. 

The Rue d’Antibes is the principal shopping 
street of the newer and richer Cannes. If we 
follow it out into the country by its straight 
French boulevard it leads us at last to the funny 
old border city from which it still takes its un- 
pretending name. Antibes itself belongs to that 
very first crop of civilized Provengal towns which 
owe their origin to the sturdy old Phocean 
colonists. It is a Greek city by descent, the 
Antipolis which faced and defended the harbor 
of Nicea; and for picturesqueness and beauty it 
has not its equal on the whole picturesque and 
beautiful Riviera. Everybédy who has traveled 
by the * Paris, Lyon, Méditerranée” knows well 
the exquisite view of the mole and harbor as seen 
in passing from the railway. But that charming 
glimpse, quaint and varied as it is, gives by no 
means a full idea of the ancient Phocean city. 
The town stands still surrounded by its bristling 
fortifications, the work of Vauban, pierced by nar- 
row gates in their thickness, and topped with no- 
ble ramparts. The Fort Carré that crowns the 
seaward promontory, the rocky islets, and the two 
stone breakwaters of the port (a small-scale Ge- 
noa), all add to the striking effect of the situation 
and prospect. Within, the place is as quaint and 
curious as without : a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
poor in memorials of Antipolis, but rich in Roman 
remains, including that famous and pathetic in- 
scription to the boy Septentrio, QVI ANTIPOLI IN 
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THEATRO BIDVO SALTAVIT ET PLACVIT. The last 
three words, borrowed from this provincial tomb- 
stone, have become proverbial of the short-lived 
glory of the actor’s art. 

The general aspect of Antibes town, however, 
is at present medieval, or even seventeenth cent- 
ury. A flavor as of Louis Quatorze pervades the 
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the noisy French drill sergeant resounds all day 
long from the exercise ground by the railway sta- 
tion. Antibes itself is therefore by no means a 
place to stop at; it is the Cap d’Antibes close by 
that attracts now every year an increasing influx 
of peaceful and cultivated visitors. The walks 
and drives are charming; the pine woods, car- 
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whole city, with its obtrusive military air of a 
border fortress ; for, of course, while the Var still 
formed the frontier between France and Italy, 
Antibes ranked necessarily as a strategic post of 
immense importance ; and at the present day, in 
our new recrudescence of military barbarism, great 
barracks surround the fortifications with fresh 
whitewashed walls, and the “ Ifun ! Deusse !” of 


peted with wild anemones, are a dream of de- 
light ; and the view from the Lighthouse IIill 
behind the town is one of the loveliest and most 
varied on the whole round Mediterranean. 

ut I must not linger here over the beauties of 
the Cap d’Antibes, but must be pushing onward 
toward Monaco and Monte Carlo. 

It is a wonderful spot, this little Principality of 
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Monaco, hemmed in between the high mountains 
and the assailing sea, and long hermetically cut off 
from all its more powerful and commercial neigh- 
bors. Between the palm-lined boulevards of Nice 
and the grand amphitheatre of mountains that 
shuts in Mentone as with a perfect semicircle of 
rearing peaks, one rugged buttress, the last long 
subsiding spur of the great Alpine axis, runs 
boldly out to seaward, and ends in the bluff rocky 
headland of the Téte de Chien that overhangs 
Monte Carlo. 
ceeded in turning the foot of that precipitous prom- 
ontory : 


Till very lately no road ever suc- 


the famous Corniche route runs along 
a ledge high up its beetling side, past the massive 
Roman ruin of Turbia, and looks down from a 
height of 1,500 feet upon the palace of Monaco, 
This mountain bulwark of the ‘Turbia long formed 
the real boundary line between ancient Gaul and 
Liguria ; very the 
narrow Roman road wound along the steep pass 
now widened into the magnificent highway of the 


and on. its summit, where 


Corniche, Augustus built a solid square monu- 
ment to mark the limit between the Province and 
the Italian soil, as well as to overawe the mount- 
aineers of this turbulent region. A round medix- 
val tower, at present likewise in ruins, crowns the 
Roman work. Here the Alps end abruptly. The 
rock of Monaco at the base is their last ineffectual 
seaward protest. 

And what a rock it is, that quaint ridge of land, 
crowned by the strange capital of that miniature 
principality ! Figure to yourself a huge whale 
petrified, as he basks there on the shoals, his back 
rising some 200 feet from the water’s edge, his 
head to the sea, and his tail just touching the 
mainland, and you have a rough mental picture 
of the rock of Monaco. It is, in fact, an isolated 
hillock, jutting into the Mediterranean at the 
foot of the Maritime Alps (a final reminder, as it 
were, of their dying dignity), and united to the 
Undercliff only by a narrow isthmus at the foot 
of the crag which bears the medizval bastions of 
the prince’s palace. As you look down on it from 
the heights of the Corniche, I have no hesitation 
in saying it forms the most picturesque town site 
in all Europe. On every side, save seaward, huge 
mountains gird it round; while toward the smil- 
ing blue Mediterranean itself the great rock runs 
outward, bathed by tiny white breakers in every 
part, except where the low isthmus links it to the 
shore; and with a good field glass you can see 
down in a bird’s-eye view into every street and 
courtyard of the clean little capital. The red- 
tiled houses, the white palace with its orderly 
gardens and quadrangles, the round lunettes of 
the old wall, the steep cobbled mule path which 
mounts the rock from the modern railway station, 
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all lie spread ont before one like a pictorial map, 
painted in the bright blue of Mediterranean seas, 
the dazzling gray of Mediterranean sunshine, and 
the brilliant russet of Mediterranean roofs. 

There can be no question at all that Monte 
Carlo even now, with all its gewgaw additions, 
is very beautiful: no Haussmann could spoil so 
much loveliness of position; and even the new 
town itself, which grows apace each time I revisit 
it, has a picturesqueness of hardy arch, bold rock, 
well-perched villa, which redeems it to a great 
extent from any rash charge of common vulgarity. 
All looks like a scene in a theatre at pantomime 
time, not like a prosaic bit of this workaday 
world of ours. Around us is the blue Mediter- 
ranean, broken into a hundred petty sapphire 
bays. Back of us rise tier after tier of Maritime 
Alps, their huge summits clouded in a fleecy mist. 
To the left stands the white rock of Monaco : to 
the right, the green Italian shore, fading away 
into the purple mountains that guard the Gulf of 
Genoa. Lovely by nature, the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Casino has been made in some 
ways still more lovely by art. From the water’s 
edge terraces of tropical vegetation sueceed one 
another in gradual steps toward the grand facade 
of the gambling house; clusters of palms and 
aloes, their base girt by exotic flowers, are thrust 
cunningly into the foreground of every point in 
the view, so that you see the bay and the mount- 
ains through the artistic vistas thus deftly ar- 
ranged in the very spots where a painter’s fancy 
would have set them. You look across to Monaco 
past a clump of drooping date branches; you 
catch a glimpse of Bordighera through a frame- 
work of spreading dracenas and quaintly sym- 
metrical fan palms. 

Once more under way, and this time on foot. 
For the road from Monte Carlo to Mentone is 
almost as lovely in its way as that from Nice to 
Monte Carlo. It runs at first among the ever- 
increasing villas and hotels of the capital of 
Chance, and past that sumptuous church, built 
from the gains of the table, which native wit has 
not inaptly christened ‘* NOtre Dame de la Ron- 
lette.” There is one point of view of Monaco and 
its bay, on the slopes of the Cap Martin, not far 
from Roquebrune, so beautiful that though I have 
seen it, I suppose, a hundred times or more, I 
can never come upon it to this day without giv- 
ing vent to an involuntary cry of surprise and ad- 
miration. 

Roquebrune itself, which was an Italian Rocea- 
bruna when I first knew it, has a quaint situation 
of its own, and a quaint story connected with it. 
Brown as its own rocks, the tumbled little village 
stands oddly jumbled in and out among huge 
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masses of pudding stone, 
which must have fallen at 
some time or other in head- 
long confusion from the 
scarred face of the neigh- 
boring hillside. From the 
Corniche road it is_ still 
quite easy to recognize the 
bare patch on the mountain 
slope whence the landslip 
detached itself, and to trace 
its path down the hill to its 
existing position. But local 
legend goes a little farther 
than that: it asks us to believe that the rock fell 
as we see it, with the houses on top; in other 
words, that the village was built before the catas- 
trophe took place, and that it glided down piece- 
meal into the tossed-about form it at present pre- 
sents to us. Be this as it may, and the story 
makes some demand on the hearer’s credulity, it 
is certain that the houses now occupy most pict- 
uresque positions: here perched by twos and 
threes on broken masses of conglomerate, there 
wedged in between two great walls of beetling 
cliff, and yonder again hanging for dear life to 
some slender foothold on the precipitous hillside. 

We reach the summit of the pass. The Bay of 
Monaco is separated from the Bay of Mentone by 
the long, low headland of Cap Martin, covered 
with olive groves and scrubby maritime pines. 
As one turns the corner from Roquebrune by the 
col round the cliff, there bursts suddenly upon 
the view one of the loveliest prospects to be seen 
from the Corniche. At our feet, embowered 
among green lemon and orange trees, Mentone 
half hides itself behind its villas and its gardens. 
In the middle distance the old church, with its 
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tall Italian campanile, stands out against the blue 
peaks of that magnificent amphitheatre. Beyond, 
again, a narrow gorge marks the site of the Pont 
St. Louis and the Italian frontier. Farther east- 
ward the red rocks merge half indistinetly into 
the point of La Mortola, with Mr. Hanbury’s fa- 
mous garden ; then come,the cliffs and fortifica- 
tions of Ventimiglia, gleaming white in the sun ; 
and last of all the purple hills that hem in San 
Remo. It is an appropriate approach to a most 
lovely spot ; for Mentone ranks high for beauty, 
even among her bevy of fair sisters on the Ligu- 
rian seaboard. 

Yes, Mentone is beautiful, most undeniably 
beautiful ; and for walks and drives perhaps it 
may bear away the palm from all rivals on that 
enchanted and enchanting Riviera. Five sepa- 
rate valleys, each carved out by its own torrent, 
with dry winter bed, converge upon the sea 
within the town precincts. Four principal rocky 
ridges divide these valleys with their chainlike 
backbone, besides numberless minor spurs branch- 
ing laterally inland. Each valley is threaded by 
a well-made carriage road, and each dividing 
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ridge is climbed bya bridle path and footway. 
The consequence is that the walks and drives at 
Mentone are never exhausted, and excursions 
among the hills might occupy the industrious 
pedestrian for many successive winters. What 


hills they are, too, those great bare needles and 
pinnacles of rock worn into jagged peaks and 


points by the ceaseless rain of ages, and looking 
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comfortable, and the prices are still by no means 
prohibitive. 

San Remo comes next in order of the cosmo- 
politan winter resorts: San Remo, thickly strewn 
with spectacled Germans, like leaves in Vallom- 
brosa, since the Emperor Frederick chose the 
place for his last despairing rally. The Teuton 
finds himself more at home, indeed, across the 

friendly Italian border 

























down from their in- 
accessible tops with 
clittering scorn upon 
the green lemon 
croves beneath them. 

The next town on 
the line, Bordighera, 
is known to 
the world at large as 
a Rivieran winter 
resort, though of a 
milder and quieter 
type, I do not say 
than Nice or Cannes, 
but than Mentone or 


better 


San Remo. Bor- 
dighera, indeed, has 
just reached that 
pleasant interme- 
diate stage in the 
evolution of a Ri- 


vieran watering place 
all positive 
needs of the northern 
stranger are amply 
supplied, while 
crowds and fashion- 
able amusements 
have not yet begun 
to invade its primi- 
tive simplicity. The 
walks and drives on 
every side are charm- 
ing; the hotels are 


when 


than in hostile France ; 
and the St. Gotthard 
gives him easy access by 
a pleasant route to these 
nearer Ligurian towns, so 
that the Fatherland has 
now almost annexed San 
Remo, as England has 





annexed Cannes, and 
America Nice and 
Cimiez. Built in the 


evil days of the Middle 
Ages, when eyery house 
was a fortress and every 
breeze bore a Saracen, 
San Remo presents to-day 
a picturesque labyrinth 
of streets, lanes, vaults 


ROQUEBRUNE, FROM THE COAST, 
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ontory, a white mass 
of houses crowning 
some steep point of 
rock, of which Alassio 
alone has as yet any 
pretensions to be con- 
sidered a home for 
northern visitors. At 
Savona an Italian 
cross country line 
(give to such a wide 
berth, O ye wise ones!) 
runs inland to Turin, 
and alleys, only to be surpassed in the quaint through a beautiful mountain district thick with 
neighboring village of Taggia. This is the heart flowers in the springtime, and forms the shortest 
of the earthquake region, 
too; and to protect them- 
selves against that frequent 
and unwelcome visitor, 
whose mark may be seen on 
half the walls in the out- 
skirts, the inhabitants of 
San Remo have strengthen- 
ed their houses by a system 
of arches thrown at varying 
heights across the tangled 
paths, which recalls Algiers 
or Tunis. From certain 
points of view, and especi- 
ally from the east side, San 
Remo thus resembles a huge 
pyramid of solid masonry, 
or a monstrous pagoda hewn 
out by giant hands from a 
block of white freestone. 
As Dickens well worded it, 
one seems to pass through 
the town by going perpetu- 
ally from cellar to cellar. 
A romantic railway skirts 
the coast from San Remo to 
Alassio and Savona, It 
forms one long succession 
of tunnels, interspersed with 
frequent breathing spaces 
beside lovely bays, ‘‘ the 
peacock’s neck in hue,” as 
the Laureate sings of them. 
One town after another 
sweeps gradually into view 
round the corner of a prom- ALASSIO. 
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route home from the Ligurian resorts via the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel. But he that is well advised 
will take rather the direct line straight on to 
Genoa, and thence to the Italian lakes, which 
break the suddenness of the change from a bask- 
ing Rivieran April to the wintry depths of May in 
England or Scotland. A week at Lugano or 
Locarno lets one down gently. Thence to Lucerne 
and Paris is an easy transition. 





FROM NICE TO MONTE CARLO. 


ONE of the most important points for those who 
think of staying at Nice to consider is the quarter 
in which they should take up their abode. We 
cannot advise anyone who goes there for any pur- 
pose but pleasure to select any one of the hotebs 
on the Promenade des Anglais, which are more- 
over, like those on the Quai Masséna and Quai St. 
Jean Baptiste, extremely dear. The most robust 
invalids will be safer in the Carabacel quarter, 
which is well sheltered and has a warm exposure, 
if they do not think it better to retreat quite into 
the country to Cimiez or St. Barthélemy, or some 
such sunny corner. For villas, Cimiez is usually 
recommended, but we rather think that a better 
choice may be made among those which lie on the 
western slope of the hills running from the Ob- 
servatory to the promontory of Mont Boron. 
‘There has never yet been a hotel in this latter re- 
gion, but we believe that one is to be erected in 
time for this season on the Mont Boron, just be- 
hind Sardou’s unfinished theatre, facing the new 
boulevard which runs across the slope from the 
Potteries to the old Villefranche road. The eli- 
mate of Nice is sharper than that of most of the 
Riviera stations, and is enlivened by a wind which 
comes straight down from the Maritime Alps, and 
is supposed to possess some such revivifying qual- 
ities as are found in the boasted atmosphere of 
Davos Platz or the Engadine. Those who would 
like to enjoy this wind should certainly choose the 
Mont Boron to live upon; others who prefer a 
more sheltered locality will do better at Cimiez or 
Carabacel. The walks and drives are specially de- 
sirable in the neighborhood of Nice, which has an 
unwonted extent of open country behind it. The 
Vallon des Fleurs, the Val Obscur and Falicon 
are known to every casual excursionist, but they 
in no way exhaust the capabilities of the district. 
There is the pleasant Valley of the Magnan, from 
which one may ascend to St. Romain and the 
Bellet country. At St. Romain we have seen 
immense red anemones growing in profusion, of 
which the natives invited us to pick our fill, 
though anemones are universally recognized as 
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articles of commerce, and the Nigois holds it his 
duty to make all he possibly can out of every 
visitor—small blame to him, honest man! con- 
sidering the nuisance they must be to him. But 
the Bellet people are more primitive, and the only 
drawback among them is that so few can speak 
French intelligibly. Look not, however, too con- 
stantly on the wine of Bellet, either when it is red 
or when it is white. ‘The latter generally is most 
appreciated at first, but we think the former 
proves the better when one is accustomed to it. 
Both are rather heady. Then there is the Val de 
Barla and the Val de la Mantega, St. Philippe and 
St. Pierre, the Paillon Valley itself, and the little 
towns in and around it—Drap and Trinité, Peille, 
Peillon and Lagnet. There is no end to the 
pleasant expeditions in the neighborhood of Nice. 
The town itself is as full of attractions. You can 
ramble about in the Old Town if you have an an- 
tiquarian turn; knock about the port if you are 
of a nautical disposition, and confer with the 
boatmen as to when the Namouna is expected or 
what has become of the Lancaster Witch ; you 
ean walk or ride on the Promenade des Anglais, 
listen to the band in the Public Garden, spend all 
your money in the shops of the Quai St. Jean 
Baptiste or the Avenue de la Gare, make yourself 
ill on cakes, pains de foie gras, ete., at Rumpel- 
mayer’s, play at pefits chevaur in the Casino, hear 
a good opera well performed at the Opera House, 
and generally indulge in mild dissipation. If not 
mildly inclined, you can also, especially in Car- 
nival time, kick up your heels to any extent that 
you think proper. ‘There are plenty of gambling 
clubs at Nice, where you can lose your money and 
get cheated into the bargain ; the latter privilege 
cannot be enjoyed at Monte Carlo. The Carnival 
is perhaps not in its palmy days, but the shows 
are as elaborate and the balls and redoutes as up- 
roarious as ever. Speaking of the Carnival, it is 
as well to warn visitors, especially ladies, not to 
venture into the streets on the confetti days un- 
less provided with masks and other defensive 
armor, as people in everyday dress, going about 
their ordinary business, are apt to be roughly 
handled by the mob of maskers. 

Going from Nice eastward we come to one of 
the most lovely pieces of coast in Europe: the 
first glimpse of the Bay of Villefranche as one 
comes round the Mont Boron is at least the most 
beautiful on the Riviera, with the possible excep- 
tion of the little Bay of Porto Fino on the farther 
side of Genoa; nor do we know of anything to 
surpass it elsewhere, unless it be the glorious pros- 
pect of the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, and the 
Sea of Marmora, which is enjoyed from the ceme- 
tery of Scutari, the most perfect spot we have ever 
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seen. We have not much fear of contradiction 
about Villefranche, from the traveler of unpreju- 
diced mind who comes upon it suddenly on a fine 
morning as he turns the corner of the Monaco 
road —or, still better, of the route forestiére 
higher up—and looks down on the deep-blue bay 
with its steep, rocky sides, the pleasant peninsula 
of the Cap Ferrat—like a sea monster with a 
broken back, profane people will say—the barrier 
of rocks behind Beaulieu, which look so strangely 
like a cardboard stage background, the great bare 
hills behind, and the air of calm and peace which 
extends over all. 

Between Nice and Mentone the pleasant land 
overflows with places of harborage for the foreign 
visitor. On the Bay of Villefranche are few vil- 
las, unless on the eastern side, and of these the 
few above the highroad are smothered in dust all 
day long. One or two below the road are delight- 
ful, their greatest drawback being that at Ville- 
franche, which lies close in the angle of the Mont 
Boron and the Mont Vinaigrier, the sun sets about 
an hour earlier than at Nice. The Cap Ferrat 
promontory, between Villefranche and Beaulieu, 
is covered with villas, many of which are to be 
had at very reasonable rates, especially in the be- 
ginning of the year, if they have not been let 
earlier. A fair proportion of these villas are well 
built, many have nice gardens, and most of them 
are prettily situated, though rarely facing abso- 
lutely south, and command beautiful views. ‘The 
country round is perfect, but the nearest market- 
place is some distance away, and there may be 
some trouble in the management of the commis- 
sariat department. Beaulieu even suffers to some 
extent in this particular, as its shops have not 
progressed in proportion to the rapid rise of prices 
consequent upon the arrival of the herd of Brit- 
ish snobs who flocked to Beaulieu on hearing that 
Lord Salisbury was going to build a villa there. 
It is, however, the most comfortable place on the 
coast for some miles, and boasts of three hotels 
and a first-rate restaurant, the well-known Ré- 
serve, where the visitors from Nice and Monte 
Carlo come in crowds to lunch. The visitor who 
has not yet been there is hereby admonished to 
go and do likewise; it is best to lunch early, say 
about half-past twelve o’clock, before the rush 
comes. 

We do not believe there is any invention of gas- 
tronomical art which is beyond the resources of 
the Réserve of Beaulieu, but the man of mod- 
erate needs can also procure simple and_ refresh- 
ing viands which will not seriously exhaust his 
pocket. A bouitllabaisse and a poulet Beaulieu can 
ruin no one; and with a bottle of decent wine, 
this will suffice for the experienced traveler who is 
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prepared to rough it. It used to be the fashion 
to go and eat bowillabaisse at the little fishing vil- 
lage of St. Jean, across the bay, on the Cap Fer- 
rat, but the old restaurant there has been quite 
eclipsed by its new neighbor. Beaulieu also boasts 
of an immense number of little villas; and as it 
lies in a pretty and pleasant country, a perfect 
paradise of flowers, and is securely sheltered from 
the mistral by the hills behind, it does certainly 
present one of the most entirely desirable places 
to live in which the Riviera affords. Only the 
wind, which cannot come in from the north, 
works its way round somehow by the sea, and 
Beaulien is sometimes exposed to a very unpleas- 
ant cold wind from the sea, which feels like a 
sort of echo of the misfra/. One who had lived 
there many years told us that he found the climate 
disagree with him very much, because it was too 
exciting ; we believe he suffered from some nerv- 
ous complaint. 

There are many little resting places on this 
well-known strip of coast which often escape the 
casual passer-by. Eza is one—not the queer little 
village perched upon the top of the cliffs, crowned 
with the ruins of the Saracen pirates’ fort, but 
the little cluster of villas which has sprung up 
round the railway station in a beautiful, quiet 
bay—we beg its pardon, it is not called the Bay 
but the Sea of Eza—which, to those who do not 
seek gayety, would make a pleasant enough place 
to stay at. Similarly at Roquebrune, between 
Monte Carlo and Mentone, a few villas have 
found root by the side of the sea, but are content 
to call themselves by the name of the picturesque 
old village on the hill above. Roquebrune, it 
should be mentioned, in days long gone by stood 
on the very top of the hill above, from which one 
day it began gradually to slide down into the sea, 
till the village priest prayed to its patron saint, 
who stopped it where tt now stands about half- 
way down. This story must be true, because 
there is a picture representing the scene in the 
parish church. At La Turbie, west of Monaco, 
there is a great hotel by the sea, which is to be 
opened at last this season, we are told ; but the 
only habitable houses are 1,500 feet higher, near 
the village, which was once a posting station of 
some importance on the great old Corniche road. 
The road by the sea is quite a modern invention. 
A friend who had not seen the coast for thirty 
years told us that the only way to get at Monaco 
from Nice in his day was either by a small steamer 
which ran between them, or by driving to La Tur- 
bie and riding down from there on mules. In 
those days there was a small town on the Monaco 
peninsula, but where La Condamine and Monte 
Carlo now stand nothing but rocks and rough 
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grass, on which a few goats were generally to be clude his special guard of honor. A Monegasque 
seen. There is not even yet a direct carriage road staff officer is probably the most magnificently 
from Monte Carlo to La Turbie, but we are threat- attired warrior in Europe. The rank and file of 
ened with a funicular railway. the army, though less splendid, are also worthy of 
The Princi- admiration; having but light 
pality of Mo- duties, they can give their minds 
naco is an ex- wholly and entirely to the cultiva- 
tremely inter- tion of the mustache, in which de- 
esting locality partment they fear no competition. 
for many rea- 
son. The 
frontier is not 
extensive, but 
it is possible 
to walk three 
miles straight 
on without 
entering the 
territories of 
the adjacent 
French Re- 
public—for a 
person who 
knows the 
country, that 
is. The population ex- 
ceeds that of two other 
Kuropean nations, the 
Principality of Liechten- | 
stein and the Republic of | 
San Marino. The form 
of government is an ab- 
solute monarchy, the 
present sovereign being 
Ilis Highness Albert 
Prince of Monaco, Duke | 
of Valentinois, Mazarin 
and Mayenne, Prince of | 
Chiteau- Porcien, Mar- 
quis des Baux, of Chilly 
and of Guiscard, Count 
of Carlades and of Long- 
jumeau, of Ferrette, Bel- 
fort, Thann and Rose- 
mont, ete. 
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“The Turk, that two and fifty 
kingdoms hath,” 


has hardly a more mag- 
nificent array of titles. 
His highness is at the 
head of an army number- 
ing almost eighty men, 
officers included, and a 
corps of yendarmerie more 
than forty strong; these 
calculations do not in- BORDIGHERA. 
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The Prince of Monaco treats upon equal terms 
with foreign potentates, and sends envoys extraor- 
dinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Paris and 
to the Vatican. It is comforting to live under 
the protection of such a monarch, and his domin- 
ions are certainly among the most beautiful that 
any earthly sovereign can reign over. The penin- 
sula of Monaco itself—perhaps we should say the 
capital—is the most striking ; but Monte Carlo 
has quite as pretty accessories, if it was not dis- 
figured by the Casino, which is probably the most 
hideous building in existence. It is a pleasant 
spot from every point of view ; to those who are, 
unfortunately, careless of the beauties of the 
scenery, it may still appeal as being essentially a 
place of creature comforts. A dinner at the Hotel 
de Paris—a good dinner, that is—is a thing to 
think fondly of in after days; and the Paris by 
Do not 
the French give to their innkeepers the title of 
restaurateurs, as to those who bring comfort to 
the unfortunate ? and are the vicissitudes of fort- 
une anywhere more remarkable than at Monte 
Carlo ? 

It is thus that the blessed memory lingers in 
our mind of a certain dish of gray mullet at the 
Ilotel Monte Carlo, at a time when the prospect 
before us was black indeed, and the payment of 
a necessary hotel bill at Mentone seemed to hang 


no means stands alone in this respect. 


in the balance. But why dwell on these harrow- 
ing details? Fortune, who had perhaps been 
having a good dinner herself somewhere, became 
again propitious, and we crossed the Italian front- 
ier next day with a light heart and a more or less 
heavy pocket. 

Perhaps we shall be expected to say something 
about the Casino. Nobody need play who wishes 
to enjoy all the privileges thereof. ‘The exchang- 
ing of your visiting card at the door for an official 
(gratuitous) card of admission makes you abso- 
lutely free of the place, the reading rooms, the 
music rooms, and all. You can hear an excel- 
lent concert performed by a first-rate orchestra ; 
if you go to the theatre at night you must pay 
for your piace, but otherwise everything is open 
to you free, and you need never play, or go near 
the playreoms, unless you like. You cannot 
even hear the sound of the play going on unless 
you deliberately show your card once more to the 
special official who stands at the door of the 
rooms, and enter of your own accord. For our 
own part, we consider it more moral to play, es- 
pecially if you consider the gambling house as an 
abuse which ought to be removed. For the play- 
ers, at least, are doing their best to win from the 
proprietors some of the money which enables 
them to keep it up, while those who only enjoy 
the other entertainments, which the success of 
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the bank has enabled the latter to provide, ap- 
pear to rejoice with them over the spoils of the 
victims. Not that we believe much in those vic- 
tims ; of course there will always be a few luna- 
tics who ought not to be at large, and who would, 
no doubt, have made equal fools of themselves in 
some other way if they had not come to Monte 
Carlo, like the young lady who recently com- 
mitted suicide after having played the game of 
a hopeless maniac at the tables, apparently in a 
frantic search after excitement, for of winning, 
or even of not losing, she could have had no 
rational idea, 

This last is the only case of suicide consequent 
upon losses at Monte Carlo which we have person- 
ally known to stand examination. In the vivid 
imaginations of va-ious Societies for the Abolition 
of State-protected Vice, suicides occur every day, 
often in the rooms themselves, in the presence— 
if the stories were trne—of dozens of English 
people of both sexes, most of whom, while pri- 
vately staking a five-frane piece or two, would be 
perfectly charmed by the opportunity to write an 
account of such a disaster to an English paper, 
and draw a fitting moral therefrom. It is very 
painful to decide that all the supposed disas- 
ters are deliberate fabrications, but we fear it 
is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion. A 
year or two ago a communication was sent to the 
English papers announcing that fourteen suicides 
had taken place at Monte Carlo during the Carni- 
val week. The British Consul was absent at the 
time on leave—perhaps this was known to the 
authors of the legend—and consequently unable 
to inquire at once into the question ; but on his 
return he could soon declare authoritatively that 
the whole story was a perfectly groundless inven- 
tion. Some years earlier, in the winter of 1883-84, 
there was a grand chance, as it seemed, for the 
enemies of the Casino. A young American of 
considerable property committed suicide at New 
York almost immediately after his arrival from 
Europe. The cause of his act could hardly be in 
doubt, as it was proved that the unfortunate man 
had come straight home from Monaco by the most 
direct route. Doubtless he had lost all his money 
in that den of iniquity, and one of those strange, 
pathetic impulses which come over men at the 
last had brought him back to die in his native 
country. It seemed almost a shame to overthrow 
such a pretty story, but, unfortunately, it was 
proved that the gentleman in question had won 
heavily at Monte Carlo, and, like a wise man, had 
secured his winnings and started home with them 
at once. On his way home he fell into the hands 
of some of the sharpers who ply their trade on 
the Atlantic liners, and was not only stripped of 


his winnings and all his ready money, but also 
had to give 1 O U’s for large sums, practically 
exhausting his whole capital ; so that on his ar- 
rival, after making arrangements for the payment 
of these liabilities, he shot himself in a fit of des- 
peration, It is interesting to note that at Monte 
Carlo he could only have played with the actual 
cash he had with him, promissory notes not being 
permitted—a very valuable safeguard. 

‘A special correspondent of the European edi- 
tion of the New York Herald, writing from Nice, 
December 15th, 1892, says: ** The //erald holds 
it a duty, and would be the first to publish any 
actual suicide or other gross scandal which oc- 
curred at Monte Carlo. It is therefore but just 
that its readers should be cautioned against the 
exaggerated accounts which have been circulated 
lately, in some instances solely for the purpose of 
chantage, and which have been copied in good 
faith by the Telegraph and other leading London 
papers. During the past ten days no fewer than 
six suicides have been reported in the local press, as 
having taken place on the Littoral, and although 
not one of these suicides has occurred within 
miles of the Principality of Monaco, they were all 
attributed to losses at Monte Carlo. It now trans- 
pires that four of these suicides were owing to 
losses incurred in the. Panama affair, and the 
other two were either Israelites or Mohamme- 
dans, belonging to a class which would find it 
difficult to obtain access to the principality, much 
less to the gambling rooms, and who had evi- 
dently found their way into a department of 
France where mendicity is forbidden.” 

We should hardly advise the ordinary traveler, 
whether he play or not, to establish himself at 
Monte Carlo. It is very pretty, no doubt, but it 
is extremely dear, the inhabitants holding that 
people who come there do so with the intention 
of spending money ; if they didn’t, they would go 
elsewhere. Besides, the regular Monte Carlists 
are not amusing people to talk to, though their 
ways are sometimes funny enough. It is tedious 
to hear of nothing from morning to night but the 
reason why your neighbor won or lost the last 
time he played, especially as the wretched man 
knows all the time that he proses that you cannot 
possibly want to hear him, for no man upon earth 
ever believed in his neighbor’s system. We have 
known a few unfortunate people who believed in 
their own, and Heaven knows what has become of 
them by this time. Mentone is a better place to 
stay at. People will tell you that Mentone is de- 
pressing because there are so many invalids about ; 
but this drawback we regard as mythical. There 
is a flourishing population of healthy visitors, 
chiefly German, who spend all their days at Monte 
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Carlo—for the trains suit very well, and there are 
only five miles to go. 

The little town of St. Raphael, which is prob- 
ably an offshoot of the very ancient city of Fréjus, 
a mile or two to the west, was first brought into 
notice by M. Alphonse Karr, and is now perhaps 
chiefly popular as a bathing station in summer, 
when many French visitors of such dignity as a 
republic allows honor it with their presence. In 
winter it is not gay. The situation is pretty, so 


advise visitors to select a house or hotel on the 
east bay, familiarly known to the inhabitants as 
the baie des Anglais or the baie du Docteur Ben- 
nett. We have no time to cross the frontier; but 
we may just mention that San Remo is warm and 
sheltered, its surroundings are prefty and its cli- 
mate mild, as is also its atmosphere, natural, 
moral and social. It is very pleasant for a short 


stay, but perhaps rather enervating if one remains 
there long ; at any rate, it is vastly preferable to 








is the view, commanding the whole 
line of coast, which here 
sharply to the south, as far as St. 
Tropez. There is a plage, which is 
a considerable distinction on this 


turns 


coast, where real seabeaches are un 
The coast is strewn with 
splendid red porphyry rocks with 
green veins, in the sea and out of 
it. The town lies on the verge of 
the great Estérel forest. But we 
would hardly recommend our trav- 
eling friends to stop there. St. Raphael is not 
it is melancholy. 

We have not left ourselves space to say more 
about Mentone than that it is very snugly shel- 
tered by the hills, which here approach very near 
to the shore; but there are bolt holes, in the 
shape of two narrow valleys, which lead to a most 
delightful country behind. It is usually warm, 


common. 


; 
dull, 


and is one of the safest stations for people with 
weak chests ; probably San Remo and Costebelle 
alone compete with it in this respect. 


We should 
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the dreary, flat, stale and unprofitable plain in 
which the newer part of Bordighera is situated. 
The old town is delightful, but nobody could live 
there. There is, however, a cheap little hotel— 
we think it is called the Hotel Windsor—on the 
slope of the Capo 8. Ampeglio, which we have 
always regarded in our mind's eye as the one 
place in which life in Bordighera would be sup- 
portable. The Hinterland of Bordighera and San 
Remo yields to no other part of the coast in in- 
terest and beauty. 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE, 





Be? LL day the rain had fallen. 

{ The mountain road was 
drenched and gullied, and 
strewn thick with October 
leaves. ‘Through the pines 
and oaks that bordered it 
on either side the wind tore 
in tremendous gusts. A 
dreary night was falling in 
that high Berkshire soli- 
tude. Dense and black the clouds hung over- 
head, and at this, the hour of sunset, they showed 
no rift—no sign of breaking. 

Up a spur in the difficult road a shabby car- 
riage toiled. The sorry, jaded beast that drew 
it, quite unequal to the exertion demanded of 
him, strained and panted wearily. The driver's 
head was sunk disconsolately in his oilskin coat. 
Ife jerked the reins and plied the whip moodily. 
Inside the vehicle sat two persons—a man and 
woman. 

The former, a youth of one and twenty, was as 
dark as a Spaniard and as handsome as Antinous. 
Ilis companion, younger by four or five years, 
was a pefile blonde, a delicate, childish creature, 
with a small, anxious face, as colorless now as 
chalk. Shuddering nervously, she looked out 
through the carriage window. 

‘What «a dreadful night !” she said, and her 
voice had a ring of terror in it. ‘Is this really 
the road to Lymewood, Mark ?” 

‘*Tt’s not likely to be any other,” answered the 
young fellow, ungraciously. ‘‘ Good Ileaven ! 
Myrtle, one would think you were a child, afraid 
of darkness and bogies !” 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘* But the mountain seems so wild and lonely ! 
We have not seen a house or a human being for 
miles,” 

‘*So much the better.” 

“The night is falling fast. Is Lymewood far 
away, Mark ?” 

“* Yes—no—I haven’t the first idea. Don’t ask 
silly questions.” 

“The jolting of this carriage makes me ill.” 

** Stuff and nonsense !” 

She burst into tears. 

‘You are very cross and rude, Mark! Some- 
times I,think you have quite ceased to love me.” 

Ife shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Men cease to love, and women, too, every 
day in the week, and the world goes on in its 
usual fashion.” 

ITis sneering tone stritck a deadly chill to her 
heart. She stopped weeping, and looked at him. 

“* Mark !” 

“Well ?” 

** Perhaps you would like to be rid of me alto- 
gether !” 

Ife frowned. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Myrtle!” and then, with 
brutal candor, ‘* By Jove! there’s no such luck 
for me 1” 

lor weeks she had lived in the shadow of com- 
ing trouble—for weeks she had known that he 
no longer cared for her. Yet now his words left 
her stunned and dazed. 

** Mark, you cannot mean——” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, roughly ; “why should 
I attempt to deny it longer ? I am tired of you 
—thoroughly, exhaustively tired ! You know that 
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my affairs are in an infernal state. I’ve made 
ducks and drakes of my inheritance—haven’t a 
dollar left to bless myself with. Remember the 
sums that I’ve lost at cards in the last twelve 
months. Fortune turned her back on me the 
day I married you. And Anthony will give me 
no money— indeed, he threatens to disown me 
altogether, for what he calls my mad _ courses. 
Good Heaven! under these circumstances a wife 
is like a millstone around my neck! Betwixt you 
and my pig-headed brother, it’s a wonder I am 
not, as the Scotch say, clean daft.” 

She heard only the fisrt part of this outbreak. 
Her violet eves grew wide and dark with horror. 

‘* You are tired of me, Mark !” she gasped ; “‘ of 
me, your wife! And twelve months ago 


‘* Bother twelve months ago !” he interrupted, 
sharply. 





‘*A man don’t care to be reminded of 
his own idiocy. Wemust face the present now— 
leave the past alone. I have found a comfortable 
home for you at Lymewood. In the solitude of 
these hills one is completely shut from the world. 
I fancy you might stay indefinitely in Berkshire 
and never encounter a familiar face. Cultivate 
contentment, Myrtle, and all will be well.” 

She stared at him blankly. 

‘* Surely you mean to remain with me, Mark— 
you will not leave me at Lymewood alone ?” 

He set his teeth. ‘The moment had come—he 
would no longer dissemble. 

‘« Be reasonable, Myrtle,” he answered. ‘ Have 
I not told you that I must go immediately to 
Crag Head—that I must see Anthony? My 
purse is empty. I have to depend on him to fill 
it again.” 


“Yes, yes; but take me with you, Mark. 
Whither you go, I will go also.” 
‘Impossible !” he answered, shortly. ‘It is 


necessary for me to appear before Anthony unen- 
cumbered.” 

Her searching eyes never left his handsome, ir- 
ritated face. 

‘““Why should Anthony Daryl object to the 
presence of your wife at Crag Head ?” 

‘‘He knows nothing of my entanglement with 
you, and in his ignorance he has chosen a woman 
for me to marry—an heiress. She’s old, I fear, 
but he understands that my need is 
urgent, and that I cannot afford to be fastidious. 
However, the precious dunderhead should have 
told me before. It was only a week ago that he 
wrote, disclosing his scheme. I made haste to 
secure winter quarters for you at Lymewood, but 
I felt certain you would raise a hurricane about 
my ears. Anthony was always stupid. He treats 
me as though I was still a boy.” 

‘** Do you call your marriage with me an entan- 
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glement ?” she demanded, in a queer, bewildered 
tone. 

Cruel and reckless he certainly was, but he 
shifted his gaze uneasily from her colorless face. 

** You may call it marriage, if you like,” he 
sneered. ‘J, having a decent regard for the 
truth, prefer the word entanglement.” 

She started wildly up in the carriage. 

** Mark !” she cried ; ‘*my husband !” 

** Sit down !” he answered, savagely; then went 
on: ‘‘I am no more your husband than is that 
clown on the seat outside. You eloped with me. 
We were in great haste. A man who pretended 
to be a justice of the peace tied the knot. He 
was a loose fish, with no proper authority to per- 
form a marriage ceremony. For weeks I’ve been 
trying to nerve myself to tell you the truth, Myr- 
tle. Come, be reasonable. Unpleasant as the sit- 
uation is, let us make the best of it.” 

‘IT am not your wife, Mark Daryl—I have 
never been your wife ?” 

‘“No; but in Heaven’s name compose your- 
self. You shall be properly provided for at Lyme- 
wood, and I will settle what money I can upon 
you. After that, I mean to go to Anthony and 
make terms for myself.” 

The shock was sudden and terrible. Myrtle 
reeled and fell back in her seat, helpless, speech- 
less, as though she had received a mortal blow. 

Meanwhile the carriage was rattling on up the 
steep ascent. At every step the gullies grew 
deeper, the rain poured with increasing fury. 
The driver began to swear audibly. 

“<I’m blessed if the beast ain’t clean blowed, 
sir!” he shouted to Daryl. ‘* We’ll have to stop, 
and rest a bit. Never saw such a God-forsaken 
road in all my days—it’s enough to kill Baalam’s 
ass. Looks as if nobody tried to live in these 
parts, and small wonder. You won’t ketch me 
ag’in over sich a route, when the rain is coming 
down like cats and dogs. No, sir, not for any 
money !” 

Daryl made no answer, for at that moment the 
girl inside the carriage recovered her senses with 
asharp scream. In genuine alarm he bent over 
her. She thrust him violently away. 

‘‘ Liar! perjurer!” she hissed, struggling to 
open the door of the vehicle. ‘I understand 
you now! I have been tricked, deceived, duped ! 
And now you would cast me off—you would deny 
me the name of wife! My curse upon you, Mark 
Daryl! I call God to hear me say it—my bit- 
terest curse upon you! And you think I will go 
on to Lymewood now, and accept shelter and 
money from you ? Never! I would die sooner ! 


Open the carriage door—I must alight here ! 
Open it, I say, or I will tear it from its place !” 
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She was like a mad thing. Her violet eyes had 
grown black and wide with horror and anguish. 
Her delicate, childish face was distorted. Stung, 
perhaps, with remorse—for he was too young to be 
utterly hardened—Daryl sought to restrain her. 

‘* What’s the use of all this now, Myrtle? Of 
course you must go on to Lymewood. Sit down 
—pray, pray sit down ; don’t make a scene before 
this bumpkin of « driver! I’m not so bad as you 
think. If Anthony will give me an allowance 
I'll marry you yet in proper form — yes, ’pon 
honor, I will.” 

But she knew the man with whom she had to 
deal. She tore from her hand a plain gold ring 
—her wedding ring—and dashed it full in his 
handsome face. 

‘‘You dare to take the word honor on your 
lips !” she cried —‘‘ you! Hypocrite! word of 
yours I will never believe again! Go to your 
brother with my story, and let him judge be- 
tween us. Tell him how you wooed and won 
the foolish child of sixteen—tell him that you 
knew from the first our marriage was not genu- 
ine—that you meant it to end like this—that you 
deliberately set yourself to wreck my whole life— 
that I have seen your love waning day by day, 
and patiently borne every form of neglect and 
cruelty. And now—oh, shame! oh, misery !— 
you crush me with the deepest, deadliest wrong 
that woman can suffer !” 

“‘ Myrtle, I beg you, don’t attempt high trag- 
edy a 

With frantic desperation she shook the car- 
riage door again. 

‘‘ Bid that driver stop, Mark Daryl, or I will 
hurl myself into the road. I cannot breathe shut 
up here with you—I am dying !” 

He was obliged to yield to her mood. 

‘‘ Hold, man !” he called to the grumbler out- 
side. ‘* We'll make the rest of our journey on 
foot.” 

The vehicle stopped. Myrtle leaped down into 
the road, and Daryl followed her. The driver 
blinked hard at the pair. 

‘‘Lord save us! It’s a good five miles to 
Lymewood still, and the woods are as black as 
pitch, sir. How’s the lady ever going to git 
Pe 

‘«T’ll take care of the lady, idiot. Here’s your 
money. Down the mountain with you! If this 
old rattletrap overturns, and your neck is broken 
on the way, why, my best wishes will be happily 
fulfilled.” 

The man pocketed his money with an air of be- 
wilderment. 

‘* You're a queer one, sir,” he grinned. ‘‘ On 
sich a night not many folks would choose to walk 
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when they could as well ride. But it’s your own 
affair.” He extricated his horse’s legs from the 
mud, and turned the exhausted creature about. 
‘*T wish you a safe journey,” he chuckled, 
‘*though I can swear it won’t be a dry one.” 

And the next moment he was rattling off down 
the mountain, only too glad to be released from 
his bargain with Mr. Daryl. 

The young fellow hurried after Myrtle. She 
was already far in advance, flying off through the 
darkness like a hunted hare. Ile came up with 
her, at last, under the storm-blown trees, and 
caught her angrily by the arm. 

“You mad girl! Do you want to be lost on 
the mountain ? A pretty plight we are in now— 
afoot in this abominable wilderness, without a 
guide, and Lymewood five miles away!” 

She turned upon him a wild white face. He 
tried to throw his own coat on her shoulders, but 
she tossed it scornfully off. 

‘‘T have already told you that Iam xof going 
to Lymewood,” she’said. 

‘*Pooh! Be reasonable. 

‘** I know of another and better refuge.” 

‘Nonsense! It cannot be found to-night.” 

She laughed weirdly. 

‘* But it is close at hand, Mark—yes, it is here 
—here!” 

** What the deuce do you mean ?” 

Like lightning she whipped from the bosom of 
her dress something bright and ominous—a toy 
pistol. He tried to snatch it from her. 

‘* Myrtle ! that’s the article I missed from my 
traps this morning. And you had it all the while, 
you little lunatic! Drop the thing, for God’s 
sake |” 

But she was too quick for him. The muzzle of 
the weapon already pressed her heart. 

“I leave my curse upon you. Do not forget— 
my curse——” 

Then a dull report echoed through the wood. 
The smoking pistol and the young figure dropped 
together on the wet, leaf-strewn earth. In utter 
consternation Daryl fell on one knee beside the 
girl. 

“‘Myrtle! Merciful Heaven! how was I to 
know that you would take the matter so seriously ? 
Confound this sort of woman! Myrtle! Myrtle! 
Speak to me !” 

There was no answer. He lifted her fair head, 
tried to look into her face. Something warm and 
wet, that was not rain, smeared his hands. 

«© My God !” he cried ; * she is dead !” 

The whole mountain seemed to echo the awful 
words. He heard them in the black sky, in the 
surging treetops. A terrible fright seized him— 
the panic of a guilty man, hopelessly condemned 
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by his own conscience. Ile laid the blond head 
back on the drenched earth; his whole frame 
shook, as if from palsy. 

‘*T have murdered her! he muttered. 

Ile looked at his hands—they were red with 
blood. He leaned over her again, seeking breath, 
motion, some pulse of life in the prostrate body. 
Alas! he found none. She lay at his feet in 
dumb reproach, in mute but terrible accusation— 
a sight to appall the hardest heart. She had cursed 
him, and died ! 

Mark Daryl was not a brave man, and now his 
cowardice could find expression only in one way. 
Ile cast an apprehensive glance around; then 
turning suddenly from the fair lifeless body, he 
dashed into the thickest of the wood, and fled 
from that dreadful spot, as though pursued by all 
the legions of the bottomless pit. 


Cuarrer I. 

THe rain continued to pour. Darker and ever 
darker grew the mountain road. Presently a thud 
of hoofs sounded through the clamor of the ele- 
ments, and a horse and rider swung around a bend 
in the wild way. The man carried a lantern in 
one hand, and with the other jerked insistently 
at the brute’s rein. 

“Come, come, Polly,” he urged. “ It’s a rough 
hight. Get up, old girl. 
Waiting at the manse, and a full measure of oats.” 

Thus encouraged, Polly quickened her pace. 


There’s a warm stall 


She was a fat beast of uncertain age, and for years 
she had carried the Rev. Paul Rainsford safely 
over every road on Bear Mountain. Now, how- 
ever, to his infinite amazement, she shied sud- 
denly, violently, nearly unseating the worthy man. 

“Tut! tut!” he cried, recovering his proper 
position with difficulty ; ‘‘ what ails you, foolish 
brute ?” 

Ife lifted his lantern and began to peer into the 
surrounding darkness. Close before him lay some 
strange object, huddled in a heap at the foot of a 
tree. Mr. Rainsford sprang out of his saddle. 

‘*Stand quite still, Polly,” he said, ‘and let 
us see what manner of thing we have stumbled 
upon.” 

It was the body of a voung girl, stretched stark 
and motionless on the sodden earth, with face up- 
turned to the pouring night sky. Was she dead, 
Me laid his hand on her heart, 
hut withdrew it quickly, wet, and—oh, horror ! 
red. The Rey. Paul was a man of prompt ac- 
tion. Without further ado he lifted the girl in 
his arms, mounted Polly again, and supporting 
kis hapless burden as best he could, started for 
Bear Mountain Manse. 


or swooning ? 
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This was a cottage, two miles distant, on an- 
other road that wound away through the wild 
hills in an opposite direction from Lymewood. 
The house nestled in a green hollow adjoining a 
white church, where the Rev. Paul Rainsford was 
wont to gather his flock. A small village sur- 
rounded it, and overhead towered purple peaks 
and line upon line of fringing wood. <A quiet, 
peaceful spot, far removed from the hubbub of 
the world. 

As Polly, on the wet and windy night of which 
I write, reached the gate that opened into the 
manse garden, she gave vent to her pent-up feel- 
ings in a rejoicing neigh. 

At this sound the cottage door opened, and a 
faded, gentle-looking woman of thirty appeared 
on the threshold. 

**You are late, brother,” she called, in a sweet, 
even voice. ‘ Did you find poor Pierson alive ? 
Ilis house is five miles away, and you must be 
drenched. Oh, oh! Who—what have you there, 
Paul ?’ as the lamp in her hand shone full on 
her brother, in his dripping mackintosh, and the 
strange burden which he bore. 

‘It is an unknown woman, Cicely,” replied 
the minister. ‘I found her lying in the loneli- 
est spot Bear Mountain. She is hurt — 
wounded. Call Hannah. There! Careful — 
careful !’ as a stout servant rushed to the door, 
and both maid and reached to re- 
ceive the girl from Mr. Rainsford’s arms. ‘“ Yes, 
poor Pierson is dead, Cicely —I did not leave 
him till he had drawn his last breath. 
homeward ride the 
this unfortunate woman.” 
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across Bear I stumbled on 

‘Luckily, the doctor is at home to-night,” 
cried Miss Cicely. ‘‘ See! there’s a light in his 
office window yonder. Run, Ike !’— to a small 
boy, who had seized Polly’s bridle to lead her to 
shelter —‘‘ tell him he is wanted instantly at the 
manse !” 

Ike left Polly standing in the rain, with her in- 
dignant ears laid back even with her head, and 
scuttled across the street for the village doctor. 
And Miss Cicely and Hlannah bore Myrtle up 
the manse stair to a pretty, white chamber un- 
der the eaves, and there laid her upon a warm, 
downy bed, scented with dried rose leaves and 
lavender. Five minutes later the doctor made 
his appearance, and proceeded to examine the ap- 
parently lifeless body. 

** Merciful Heaven ! 


It isa very young girl— 


a mere child !” cried Miss Cicely, in a shocked 
tone, as the wraps were removed from the prone 
figure, and the still, white face was revealed. ‘Is 
she dead, doctor ?” 

‘«T should say not,” answered the medical man. 
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cheerfully. ‘‘ Here is w wound very near the 
heart. Well, that was a narrow escape !” for the 
bullet had plowed a red track over the girl’s 
bosom, and glanced away into her round, white 
arm. ‘We will bring her to consciousness in a 
few moments.” 

With the help of Hannah and Miss Rainsford 
he extracted the bullet and dressed the wound. 
Miss Cicely noticed that the sufferer’s clothing 
was of fine rich texture, and that her hands were 
exceedingly white and delicate. 

* She is a lady,” she said, with decision, ‘and 
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‘But I want to die !’ she shrieked. ‘I will 


' 


not live !—you must not make me. I ask for 
nothing but death !” 


And, weak from loss of blood, she fell back in 


another swoon, as deep and prolonged as the first. 


* TIum !” said the doctor; ‘*this is a case of 
attempted suicide! I'll wager my head that she 
fired the bullet herself. Watch her closely, Miss 
Cicely, and keep her as quiet as possible. If her 
constitution is sound, she'll pull through all 
right.” 

«© A suicide !” sniffed Hannah. ‘* What next, 





‘* SHE FASTENED ON HIM A PIERCING LOOK.” . 


an utter stranger among these hills. Poor little 
thing !” 

Presently a feeble, fluttering breath came to the 
livid lips; the heavy lids trembled. Myrtle looked 
up into Miss Rainsford’s bending face. 

“Oh,” she groaned, in poignant disappoint- 
ment, ‘am I not dead ?” 

‘© No, tndeed !” answered Miss Cicely. ‘* You 
are alive, my dear—safe—and with friends.” 

An unspeakable dismay and anguish appeared 
in the girl’s wan face. She tried to rise on her 
pillow. 


I wonder ? The manse is a regular ’sylum. Miss 
Cicely and the minister spend most of their time 
and substance watching unfortinat folks. We’ve 
no priests nor Levites under this roof, to pass that 
sort by.” 

‘* True,” assented the doctor ; ‘* our rash young 
friend has fallen into good hands ;” and with that 
he gave his instructions for the night and de- 
parted. 

Throughout all the surrounding hill country 


the Rev. Paul Rainsford and his spinster sister 


were known as saintly people, never weary in well- 
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doing. The minister was a gentle, serious man— 
a born student, with the face of an ascetic, and a 
heart responsive to every cry of human want and 
He possessed a deeply religious nature, and 
His twin sis- 


woe. 
an enormous knowledge of books. 
ter, Miss Cicely, came and went in the mountain 
parish like a tireless angel of mercy. A sweet, 
unselfish woman, she lived wholly in her brother, 
saw everything with his eyes, and asked for no 
deeper joy than that of sharing his work. 

A merciful Providence had appointed this ad- 
mirable pair of creatures to care for Myrtle in 
While Miss Cicely prepared 
to assume the duties of nurse at the bedside of 
her unbidden guest, the Rey. Paul, in his study 


her dire necessity. 


below stairs, was kneeling alone, praying fervently 
for the stranger’s recovery, and giving thanks 
that she had escaped the sin of self-murder. 

Days passed. 

Myrtle’s wound healed ; strength returned to 
her; yet she lay, like a broken lily, on her white 
bed in the low manse chamber. Neither hope 
nor joy came back with healing. Her little wan 
face wore the apathy of a great despair ; her vio- 
let eyes were as sombre as though the horror of 
that night on the storm-swept mountain would 
never more depart from her. 

“My dear,” said Miss Cicely, as she gently 
stroked the girl’s thin hand, ‘‘ you have had a 
narrow escape from death.” 

Myrtle was gazing straight out through the 
window to the purple mountain peaks frowning 
against the autumn sky. 

‘** IT am sorry,” she shuddered, ‘‘ so sorry to live, 
Miss Cicely [” 

** Don’t say that, poor child —strive to feel 
grateful for God’s mercy. How came you alone 
on Bear Mountain that night, and is it true that 
you tried to take your own life ?” 

“Tt is true,” acknowledged Myrtle, bitterly. 
“T tried and — failed ! 
cannot answer !” 

Miss Cicely looked as she felt 

** But a young creature like you ! 


Your other question | 


horrified. 

What could 
have goaded you to such a deed ?—something 
dreadful, I am sure.” 


‘That is my secret,” answered Myrtle ; ‘let 
me keep it—don’t try to force it from me. You 
have been very patient and forbearing, Miss 


Cicely—you have shown me great kindness and 
Add one thing more to the debt 
ask me nothing about myself or my 


compassion. 
I owe you: 
sorrows,” 
The plaintive tone went to the elder woman’s 
heart. Already this stranger, with her wasted 


cheeks and tragic eyes, had made a place for her- 
self in Miss Cicely’s affections. 
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** But you will give us some name by which to 
call you, my dear ?” she pleaded. 

The girl shivered. 

Call me Myrtle,” 
Ferris.” 


she answered —‘‘ Myrtle 


** Have you not relatives or friends with whom 
we ought to communicate, child ? Once or twice, 
when you were delirious, we heard you mutter 
something about ‘ Mark.’ ” 

The frightened blood leaped into Myrtle’s cheek, 
and then faded, leaving her paler than before. 

**T have no friends,” she cried, with nervous 
vehemence —‘‘no kindred! I am utterly alone 
in the world.” 

‘Alone in the world !” 
with tears in her eyes. 
thing to say! 


echoed Miss Cicely, 
‘Dear me! what a sad 
And you will not give me your 
confidence ?”’ 

**T cannot—I must not.” 

Miss Cicely leaned and kissed the young stran- 
ger; then went below, to a plain little study, 
where her brother sat writing at a table. She 
told him of her conversation with the guest of 
the house. 

“The poor child is growing strong again,” 
sighed Miss Cicely, ‘* but a deep melancholy has 
settled upon her, Paul. All my efforts cannot 
lift the cloud. She is gentle and affectionate, 
grateful and docile, but she will of talk about 
herself—she will tell me nothing of her past life. 
Paul, do vou think she can be meditating another 
attempt at self-destruction ?” 

The minister laid down his pen. In the fire- 
light his fine, thin face betrayed a shadow of 
anxiety. 

**God forbid! Do not vex her with questions, 
my dear Cicely. Some day, of her own accord, 
she will tell her story.” 

** And meanwhile, Paul ?” 

** Make her as happy as you can. It is plain 
that she has suffered grievously. The manse is 
her home so long as she wishes to remain here.” 

Winter The steep roads were choked 
with snowy drifts. Bear Mountain stood up, a 
huge, dazzling monster in the pale bleak light. 
Iloar frost glittered on its pines and hemlocks ; 
all its noisy little torrents were chained in white 
silence. One December night, full of roaring 
winds and whirling sleet, a feeble wail was heard 
in the manse, and Miss Cicely Rainsford laid a 
new-born infant in Myrtle Ferris’s arms. 

** My dear,” she said, “ here is your son.” 

The unhappy mother tried to push the child 
from her. 

“Was I not wretched enough without this 
crowning sorrow ?” she cried, wildly. ‘* Take it 
I hate it—I hate it !” 


came, 


away. 
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Miss Cicely was shocked beyond measure. 

‘* You hate your own baby, Myrtle ? Look at 
him ; he is beautiful—a child without a blemish. 
You must be beside yourself.” 

The girl stared in horror at the atom of hu- 
manity, newly ushered into a cold, cruel world. 

‘It is like him!” she shuddered —‘‘ his im- 
age! Qh, take it out of my sight, Miss Cicely ! 
I shall loathe it always for that dreadful like- 
ness !” 

Miss Cicely had been kept in doubt long 
enough. She seized this opportunity to clear 
up a cloudy matter. 

‘* Myrtle,” she said, ‘‘ you mean that the child 
resembles your husband.” 

**My husband!” screamed the white, weak 
creature, in delirious excitement. ‘‘ No—my de- 
stroyer! And oh!” clinching her fragile hands, 
«how I abhor him now !” 

«* My dear, my dear, compose yourself !”” 

**T abhor him—I loathe him! See tlie misery 
to which he has brought me. May God visit on 
him a just punishment !” ; 

‘* My dear, my dear,” repeated Miss Cicely, in 
distress, ‘‘ ask rather that his sins may be forgiven 
him.” 

‘There are sins too heinous for forgiveness,” 
cried the girl; and she turned from the elder 
woman and buried her woeful face in her pillow. 

Never again could Miss Cicely induce her to 
speak of the father of the child. 

From that night the girl’s despondency deep- 
ened. Day after day she would sit in her cham- 
ber at the manse, with her boy on her lap, her 
fair face like a waning moon, her hollow eyes 
staring out at the misty hilltops, her thoughts, 
as Miss Cicely knew, far, far away. 

Her aversion to the child seemed constantly to 
increase. Miss Cicely’s expostulations and _ re- 
proaches availed nothing. ‘The girl’s heart was 
steeled against her offspring. ; 

‘‘If one only knew how to minister to a grief 
like hers!” sighed Miss Cicely to her brother. 
**She hardly tolerates the child, Paul. I believe 
his death would give her relief, if not positive 
joy.” 

** Patience, Cicely, patience !” answered the 
minister. ‘‘ Unhappy people are often uncon- 
sciously cruel.” 

“‘It seems to me,” said Hannah, “that she’s 
got sich a load on her mind, Miss Cicely, “ she 
can’t give a nat’ral thought to the poor baby.” 

And Miss Cicely, watching the fathomless gloom 
in the girl’s eyes, concluded that her servant was 
right. 

The woods on the shaggy mountain side grew 
green with spring. The lilacs under the manse 


eaves put forth purple plumes. One May twilight 
Miss Cicely sat with Myrtle Ferris in the comfort- 
able room which had been assigned to the young 
mother. 

The minister was absent on some errand of 
mercy, and would not return till bedtime ; the 
house was very still. Myrtle reclined in an easy 
chair by the open window. Her white hands 
rested on her lap, her eyes were fixed on a moon 
risiag grandly above the distant peaks. Miss 
Cicely held the child cuddled against her own 
throat, and caressed him lovingly. The tiny 
thing responded with soft, birdlike cooing. 

‘*Hear him !” cried_Miss Cicely to the girl in 
the chair. ‘Is he not alittle angel, and as full 
of cunning ways as a baby can be ?” 

No response from the callous young mother. 
Through the window the odor of the lilacs en- 
tered in delicious whiffs. 

“My dear,” continued Miss Cicely, briskly, 
‘‘what is the boy to be called ? Surely it is 
time to give him a name and Christian baptism.” 

Myrtle drew a deep breath. 

‘Call him Gabriel,” she answered —‘ Gabriel 
Ferris. Do you really love him, Miss Rains- 
ford _ 

** Indeed I do!” answered the minister’s sister. 
‘Only a heart of flint could resist such a child. 
Hannah, too, thinks there was never another like 
him. I know of but one person in the house ’— 
with gentle reproach —‘‘ who seems indifferent 
to his beauty and his charming ways.” 

The girl leaned back in her chair, and closed 
her tired eyes. 

**Yes, I am an unnatural mother,” she ac- 
knowledged, wearily; ‘‘the sources of feeling 
are frozen within me. Would you feel sorry to 
part with my boy, Miss Cicely ?” 

“‘Tlow can you ask ? Already he is the sun- 
shine of the manse.”  , 

“You are so kind, so good !” murmured Myr- 
tle, softly. In my arms he is always unhappy. 
Young as he is, he knows that I care nothing for 
him—children have keen instincts.” 

Presently she took the child from Miss Cicely, 
slipped upon him his white nightrobe, and laid 
him in his little bed. For a moment she leaned 
over him, irresolute ; then, for the first time, she 
pressed her pale lips to his rose-leaf cheek. De- 
lighted at this sign of awakening affection, Miss 
Cicely went softly out, and left mother and child 
together. 

At an early hour on the following morning, 
Hannah, the servant, heard little Gabriel shriek- 
ing lustily from his mother’s chamber. Some- 
thing was surely amiss with the child. Full of 
apprehension, the woman hurried to the door and 
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knocked. ‘The screams of the baby alone an- 
swered. She turned the knob and looked into 
the room. 

** Merciful goodness ! 
But the person addressed was not there. 

Her hat and cloak had disappeared from the 
wardrobe, and on the baby’s pillow lay a slip of 
paper, on which these words were written : 


Miss Myrtle, ma’am—” 


‘“‘T have trespassed too long upon your hospitality, Miss 
Cicely. I go now, but I must leave my child in your 
hands. Money wiil be sent for his support, and for the 
trouble and expense which I have male in the manse. But 
your divine pity, your unspeakable kindness to the friend- 
less outcast, I can never repay. I charge you to keep from 
the boy all knowledge of his mother: tell him nothing 
about his birth. You love him—I do not. With you he 
will be safe and happy. I go to fight the world, and I can 
do it only with free hands. MyrrLe.” 


Hannah snatched up the screaming baby, and 
flew to Miss Cicely’s room. ° 

‘* That little minx has gone !” she cried ; *‘ gone 
off down the mountain, while we were all asleep. 
And here’s this poor blessed baby, forsaken, de- 
sarted! Why, she has no more heart than a fish ! 
I suspicioned she was thinking o’ this sort of 
thing the days she sat at the window there, star- 
ing up at the hills. Yes, Miss Cicely, she’s just 
left the poor innocent to you, and made off, free 
and unencumbered, into the world !” 


Cuarter III. 

THe house stood on a headland of the Massa- 
chusetts North Shore—that ancient Norembega 
of the Norsemen, full of historic associations, and 
unrivaled in New England scenery for bold, ro- 
mantic beauty. 

Along this strip of coast, in full view of its lux- 
uriant forests, silver beaches and splendid head- 
lands, Cabot once sailed and Winthrop and Endi- 
cott journeyed to found the Bay Colony, and 
make the first settlement at Salem. 

A colonial Daryl—an officer of the crown—had 
built Crag Head, and his descendants, since the 
time of the third George, had owned and occu- 
pied it. 

In a park of pines, on the very summit of the 
headland, towered the house. With its dull-red 
brick walls, big chimney stacks and stately 
porches, it looked like a baronial castle. Its 
many windows commanded wonderfu! views of 
the sombre Essex woods, the green islands of 
Salem Bay, and the vast Atlantic which boomed 
at the base of the crag, and from year’s end to 
year’s end spread out a panorama of shiftin 
lights and shadows. 


or 
1g 


From the old mansion a handsome avenue, 


bordered with pines, and here and there a ledge 
of gray granite, curved down to meet the high- 
road, ending in a strong gate of stone and iron. 

More than twenty years after the events re- 
corded in the previous chapters of this history, 
on a certain November night, pine knots were 
blazing in the parlor at Crag Head, and lights 
burned there in old-fashioned silver candelabra. 

The room was square and low, and finished in 
oak. Ample draperies muffled the windows, the 
bare floor shone like a mirror. In the warmth 
of the snapping, roaring fire two or three dogs 
crouched, lifting their heads now and then to 
whine dolefully, as though conscious that some- 
thing strange was going on at Crag Head this 
night. 

A door opened, and a girl gowned in white 
wool, wearing her blond hair in two long braids, 
glided into the room. At one corner of the 
hearth stood an armchair, with a skin of black 
fox fur thrown across it. The girl groped her way 
to this seat, and sank upon it, sighing heavily. 
Lhe dogs arose with a smothered bark. 

‘* Tush, Petrel !—hush, Romeo !” she said, as 
she patted their rough heads. ‘* Mind you make 
no noise to-night. Your master is ill—very ill.” 

She leaned back in the chair, with her white 
cheek on the black fox fur. She was but seven- 
teen, and looked even younger. 

Her complexion was like pearl—her face as per- 
fect as an old cameo. Iler eyes But what 
can be said of the long, brown, heavily fringed 
eyes that made the glory of Bruna Daryl’s faee ? 
T’o the casual observer they seemed without blem- 
ish. Yet they always wore a strange, unrespon- 
sive look. The sole daughter of Anthony Daryl's 
house and heart dwelt in a world of her own, shut, 
alas ! from all the ordinary ways of life. She had 
been blind since childhood. 

The dogs went back to their place on the 
hearth. Then the door, which Bruna Daryl] had 
left ajar, was pushed back a second time, and an- 
other person entered the room—a youth of one 
and twenty, tall, dark, with a well-knit frame and 
aw comely olive face. 

The blind girl recognized his step. 

‘** Gabriel ?” she said. 

* Yes,” answered the young fellow, advancing 
to the chair. ‘* Your father has something to 
say to Miss Rainsford; he asked me to remain 
with you till he should send for me.” 

Gabriel Ferris, the private secretary of Anthony 
Daryl, had lived at Crag Head for several years. 
Nothing was known of him there, or in the 
neighboring town, save that Anthony regarded 
him with much favor, and that he was betrothed 
to blind, beautiful Bruna, 
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‘* Hark !” she said, clutching her lover’s arm 
with slender, ivory fingers. ‘‘I hear horse hoofs 
in the drive. Who is leaving the house at this 
hour, Gabriel ?” 

He went to the window, and threw back the 
curtain. A full moon rode in the sky, and 
poured a flood of silver on the frost-bitten shrub- 
bery and the graveled driveway, which stretched 
like a serpent through the black pine wood. 

‘It is the doctor,” answered Gabriel Ferris, 
‘‘voing back to the town. But he will return 
soon—he will not leave your father alone to- 
night.” 

She swayed forward a little, clasping her hands 
about her knees. In the firelight her face looked 
sad and thoughtful. 

‘‘Tam an unfortunate creature, Gabriel,” she 
sighed. ‘* My mother died at my birth. When 
I was ten years old the sickness came which de- 
prived me of sight. And now papa is in great 
danger—yes, I heard Miss Rainsford say that the 
doctor regards the case as hopeless—you cannot 
deceive me.” 

He knelt at her side, parted her slim hands, 
and gently put them about his own throat. 

‘*Am I not more to you, Bruna, than father or 
mother ?” he said. ‘*‘ Do you not love me more 
than anything in the world ?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

‘“Not more, but next to papa, Gabriel. He 
has the first place in my heart—you the second ; 
you cannot be jealous of papa? Think of all the 
care and affection he has lavished upon me, his 
poor sightless girl. There is no one in the world 
quite as noble and good as papa.” 

He looked irritated. By some delicate intuition 
she discovered that she had hurt him, and ina 
pretty, childish way she began to stroke the 
throat on which her hands rested. 

“A lover should be dearer than a father, 
Bruna.” ' 

‘*Do you think so? Iam quite, quite fond of 
you, Gabriel.” 

‘“*My darling,” he said, sadly, ‘‘sometimes I 
fear you do not care for me at all—that is, in the 
way I wish.” 

“And why ?” 

** Perhaps your affliction holds us apart, Bruna. 
Though Iam your promised husband you have 
never looked on my face. During the first ten 
years of your life you saw your father, but I, so 
far as outward form goes, am an utter stranger to 
you. Suppose your eyes were suddenly unsealed, 
how would you know me from other men ?” 

A smile flitted over her charming lips. 

‘*You dear dull Gabriel! Love is not a thing 
of sense—one can love without seeing. Besides, I 


have your voice, your step by heart. Under any 
circumstances, I am sure I could fly to you unerr- 
ingly as a needle to the magnet.” 

** You would trust your instincts to guide you ?” 

** Say my spiritual knowledge.” 

Ile seized her pretty white hands, and put them 
gently upon his face. 

«Tell me, what am I like, Bruna ?” 

She made several passes over his features, and 
began to smile mischievously. 

«© Your hair bristles like the quills of the fretful 
porcupine, your eyes are fairly good, your nose is 
decidedly ugly, your chin seems cast in a square, 
unruly mold. I feel constrained to tell you that 
you are no Apollo Belvidere a 

He covered her hands with kisses. 

** Little witch! You know—for I have often 
told you—that I am a swarthy, commonplace fel- 
low. Maybe you would not care for me at all, if 
you had your sight.” 

**Oh, yes, I would !’ she answered, confidently. 
‘You are a great favorite with papa—he wishes 
me to marry you.” 

Ferris grew very grave. 

**T wonder why your father has my welfare so 
near his heart, Bruna? Five years ago he made 
me his private secretary, and brought me under 
this roof. Here he has lavished upon me all sorts 
of kindness, and, more than that, given me his 
dearest possession, his most precious treasure— 
yourself. Do you remember when I, in fear 
and trembling, asked your father’s consent to our 
union, he took your hand and laid it in mine 
promptly, even joyfully ? What confidence ! what 
generosity! God grant that I may prove myself 
worthy of his trust !” 

Ilis voice shook with genuine emotion. The 
firelight was playing lovingly over Bruna’s listen- 
ing face. Sheathed in that white gown, and out- 
lined against the dead-black chair, she resembled 
a spirit more than a woman. 

‘* Papa is very strong in his likes and dislikes,” 
she said, ‘Oh, Gabriel, will you never tire of a 
blind wife ? How helpless I am, and must always 
be—-how dependent ! Men do not like infirmity. 
You will find me a heavy burden—a fetter to 
your hands, a clog to your feet ; and by and by 
will you not weary of it all ?” 

He frowned. 
‘Never! Perish the thought! What non- 


sense you talk, darling! Your blindness makes 





you all the dearer to me. <A burden ? No, you 
cannot be that! And you forget that you are 
rich and I poor. The people about Crag Head 
think the match a very unequal one, and cast re- 
flections upon me, a mere nobody, for daring to 
lift my eyes to the daughter of Anthony Daryl.” 
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** You and I do not care what the world says, 
Crabriel,” she sighed. ‘I live and move in it, to 
be sure, yet I am not of it, as you know; and you 
are a lonely being also.” 

‘‘None more lonely,” he replied, in a moody 
tone, ‘‘ for I know nothing of my own birth ; I 
have no kindred—no ties of any kind a 

There was a sound of feet crossing a floor over- 
head, the soft closing of a door. The young pair, 
waiting there by the fire, started and listened. 

**Some one is coming,’ whispered Bruna, nerv- 
ously. 

‘“ No,” answered Ferris, after a pause; “all is 
still again. Miss Cicely will call us when we are 
needed.” 

‘* Gabriel,” murmured Bruna Daryl, ‘ is Miss 
Rainsford the only mother you ever knew ?” 

alt 

‘How sad! While we sit here, would you 
mind telling me something about your boyhood ? 
You never speak of that period of your life, and 
Miss Cicely, you know, is equally reticent.” 

A shadow fell on his face. 

‘*In ordinary conversation one likes to shun 
unpleasant subjects.” 

‘You mean that your early years were un- 
happy, Gabriel ?” 

‘‘ Listen, and judge for yourself, Bruna. I 
want no secrets from the woman I love.” 

He seated himself on a stool at her feet. The 
dogs were moving about the room, sniffing at 
the doors, and whining restlessly. A great hush 
had fallen on the house. ‘The pine knots on the 
hearth of square Holland brick flared up in hot 
orange flashes, and then died in shifting gleams 
of pale rose and ashy lilac. <A frosty moonbeam 
slanted betwixt the heavy curtains, and laid a 
ghostly finger on the floor. Ferris pressed the 
hand of his blind betrothed. 

‘‘T was reared by the Rainsfords,” he began, 
‘in a little parsonage among the Berkshire hills. 
Miss Cicely was my foster mother ; her brother, 
the Rev. Paul, my tutor and guardian. Both 
loved me sincerely. In the village I was called 
‘that boy at the minister’s.’ 

‘‘ Remittances came regularly to the Rev. Paul 
for my support. I was always well dressed, and 
my wants were abundantly supplied. But no 
kindred visited me, I received no messages from 
the outside world. Except for my tutor and his 
sister, I seemed, after all, a forlorn and friend- 
less chap. As I grew older, and began to re- 
alize my position, 1 went to Mr. Rainsford, and 
inquired of him who and what I was, and why 
my home was in his household. 

*¢¢ You were born under this roof, Gabriel,’ he 
answered, in his gentle, kindly way—the Rev. 





Paul was a thoroughgoing, old-school gentleman. 
‘ By accident your mother was thrown for a time 
upon our care. We learned to love her dearly. 
For reasons which I cannot explain, she preferred 
to tell us nothing about herself ; and she went 
away very suddenly, while you were yet an in- 
fant. She never returned, and we have received 
no tidings of her from that time to the pres- 
ent. Yearly sums are sent here for your main- 
tenance. The person who thus provides for you 
is not your mother, but a man — perhaps her 
agent. The same party pays me liberally for 
teaching you, and I have been instructed to spare 
no pains upon your education. So you perceive, 
my dear boy, that you have friends somewhere 
in the world. When you are able to earn your 
own living you will leave this place, but not, I 
hope, wholly unarmed for the battle of life. I 
do not like mysteries myself ’— and a slight frown 
appeared on his kind face —‘ but this one has 
been forced upon me—I cannot escape it. Ac- 
cept the things provided for you, Gabriel, and do 
not distress yourself or other people with useless 
questions.’ 

*«* But the man who has undertaken my sup- 
port,’ I entreated —‘ who is he, Mr. Rainsford ?” 

*** He calls himself John Smith,’ answered my 
tutor, ‘but I fancy the name is assumed. The 
money comes from a Boston banker — evidently 
John Smith does not care to be known to us; 
but some day, Gabriel—some day he may reveal 
himself to you.’ 

‘* Well, being an easy-going lad, I was not 
greatly shocked at these disclosures, nor did I 
fret myself further about my antecedents. I was 
content to let care slip by, and enjoy life like 
other boys of my age. So all went smoothly 
enough at the manse, and I was happy with the 
good Rainsfords till that demon of a Jack o’ the 
Light came to spoil everything.” 

Jack o’ the Light!” echoed Bruna, wonder- 
ing. 

“Yes ; I called him that from the first. Prop- 
erly speaking, he was Jack Lithgow; but Jack o’ 
the Light suited him very well, and the nickname 
stuck fast to the rogue while he was at the 
manse. He swooped down upon that quiet abode 
one day like a cyclone. He was fifteen, or there- 
abouts—my own age—and haughty and handsome 
as Lucifer. His father had made an enormous 
fortune in South American railroads, and Jack, 
an only child, and quite spoiled with overindul- 
gence, had lived a good deal in that country, and 
could talk Spanish better than his native tongue. 
He could also fence and fight, ride wild horses, 
smoke cigarettes, and gabble tirelessly of earth- 
quakes and revolutions. Naturally his education 
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had suffered, and his father, the railway king, 
had sent the boy to Mr. Rainsford to be coached 
in Greek and Latin. 

‘In spite of his devil-may-care ways, Jack was 
a brilliant, fascinating fellow. We fraternized, 
yet quarreled incessantly. He was my evil gen- 
ius. Whither he led, I followed. In all his 
scrapes I was his willing helper. We soon made 
the life of the good manse people a sort of purga- 
tory. 

“We went shooting bears on the mountain, 
and, much to my inconvenience, Jack emptied 
the contents of his gun into my legs. We upset 
Mr. Rainsford’s boat on a lake near the village, 
and both were fished out for dead, and carried, 
apparently inanimate corpses, to the manse. Jack 
had a passion for arms, acquired in South Amer- 
ica. He kept a small arsenal hidden in his lug- 
gage, and attempted to teach me the use of the 
sword by moonlight in Mr. Rainsford’s garden. 
As usual, a dispute soon arose between us. Ile 
did not like my skirmishing passages, while the 
manner in which he pushed and parried, and 
planted his point within an inch of my bosom, 
filled me with disgust. At last the Rev. Paul was 
edified with the sight of my unlucky self leaping 
the fence, and tearing through his cabbages and 
bean vines, with that diabolique Jack pursuing, 
blade in hand, and swearing, at the top of his 
lungs, that he would run me through—yes, spit 
me, like cheese on a fork. Ile had a frightful 
temper, as inflammable as tow, yet he was gen- 
erous to a fault, and would promptly assume the 
blame of all our escapades, and suffer punishment 
in silence rather than accuse me. Ile frequently 
emptied his purse into my hands, when [ had 
squandered my own funds, and was, after all, a 
rare good comrade.” 

‘Go on,” said Bruna Daryl, as Ferris paused 
to see if she was following his story —*‘ pray go 
on. Iam listening.” 

**One day, after lessons, 


” 


continued Ferris, “I 
found Jack o’ the Light in our playground, 
stretched on his face, and digging his toes into 
the earth, in a perfect paroxysm of grief. He 
held a letter crushed in one hand—the young 
beggar received letters constantly from his ador- 
ing father. He was sobbing now, as though his 
heart would break. 

‘*This new phase of character quite awed me. 
I approached him cautiously. 

“©*Qh, come now, Jack,’ I said, ‘don’t go on 
like this! Whatever is the matter? Iave you 
bad news ?” 

‘“‘He lifted his face, stained with dirt and 
tears. 

“«* Yes,’ he acknowledged. 


*** Your governor’s dead ! I cried, making 
rough guess at the cause of his anguish. 
‘* He shook his head. 


a 


*** Almost as bad. Ile’s gone and got mar- 

ried 
‘Pooh! is that all ? 

*** All! By Jove, it’s quite enough,’ he groaned. 
‘We were awfully fond of each other—the gov- 
ernor and I. My mother died years ago, you 
know, and he kept me with him, and made much 
of me. Just powers! I little thought he'd turn 
out such a desperate idiot at last. She was gov- 
erness in a big Newport house where we visited 
last summer—a demure, yellow-haired thing, 
sweet as honey. I never dreamed she was setting 
a trap for the governor and his money—yes, I 
know she’s married him for his money. He’s 
abominably rich, and lots of women have spread 
snares for him before. And now he’s caught. 
Poor dad! I’ve a good mind to hate her, only 
she’s such a frail little thing, it’s hardly worth 
while. She sends her love, and hopes that I will 
love her in return, and all that rot. Well, I’ve 
lost the governor, and I’m going back to South 
America to lead a fire-and-brimstone revolution 
as soon as ever I have learned Greek and Latin.’ 

**Comforted by this resolution, he thrust his 
father’s letter into his pocket, sprang to his feet, 
shook the dirt from his garments, and resumed 
his normal expression of countenance. I never 
again heard of the obnoxious stepmother. 

**'Toward the close of Jack’s first year at the 
manse came the catastrophe which parted us. 

**On a certain half-holiday given us by Mr. 
Rainsford, Jack and I started off, in high feather, 
to explore the savage solitude of Bear Mountain. 

‘It was autumn weather. The woods flamed 
with gold and crimson. The dropping of nuts, 
the whir of partridges, the tinkle of waterfalls, 
made music in the high wilderness. Under some 
rocks on the mountain side we espied a brush 
fire blazing, and stumbled straightway on a rough 
camp. 

‘*** Romany swine !’ said Jack. 

‘** Some greasy, swarthy men were playing cards 
near the flaming brushwood. They welcomed us 
warily. 

***T’m going to try a game with those fellows,’ 
whispered Jack to me. ‘How much money do you 
happen to have about you, Gabe ?” 


***Good Heaven! You don’t mean to play for 


money ? said I, aghast. 

‘““* Why not ?” he demanded, loftily. ‘Out 
there, under the Andes,’ with a gesture as though 
South America was within stone’s throw, ‘the 
grand dons used to win and lose tremendous 


sums. Why, at a sugar hacienda, near Lima, | 
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remember a regular Croesus who staked his last 
real, and then blew out his brains over the monté 
table. Come, where’s your purse ?’ 

‘««Tf the minister hears of this,’ said I, ‘we 
shall be well disciplined.’ 

‘** Pooh !’ said Jack. 

‘* Tie seated himself with the gypsies, and took 
up their dirty, much-thumbed cards. Of course, 
the big brown fellows won all his money, and 
mine as well, but he bore his loss with indiffer- 
ence. 

«<< 1’ll write to the governor for an extra sup- 
ply, Gabe,’ he said, and then sauntered up to the 
brush fire, over which a pot was bubbling, and 
asked to taste of the mess within it. A hideous 
old crone, wearing long earrings and a red turban, 
filled a tin eup with the stuff, and gave to her 
unbidden guest. 

“<* You're a pair of fine lads,’ she said, looking 
us over attentively. ‘Shall I read your fort- 
unes ?” 

‘*« Rubbish,’ answered Jack, as he sipped his 
broth suspiciously. ‘I’ve been robbed here al- 
ready. I haven’t a penny left to cross your palm 
with.’ 

‘She fastened on him a piercing look. 

‘*«* Let me see your hand, young master. What 
name did your companion call you ? Jack o° the 
Light. It suits you well. And you lead into 
black sloughs and quagmires.’ 

‘“* Gabe can swear to the truth of that,’ said 
Jack, laughing. ‘The hag’s shrill staccato made 
my flesh creep. 

*** You have riches and honors, young master. 
You come of a proud stock, but your path goes 
toward dark places. I see the brand of felony on 
you—high as your head is, you will yet wear it. 
The signs in your palm are of violence, theft, 
bloodsbed.’ 

“«« What trumpery nonsense are you talking ? 
cried Jack, in a fury; and he tried to wrench 
himself free of the seeress, but she held him fast. 

‘«*¢ Take no bride’s hand in yours, young sir,” 
she cried, shrilly. ‘Keep clear of the marriage 
tie. There lies your danger. In the hour when 
you stoop to wed you're lost—lost. I see you fly- 
ing fast and far. I see you wading through deep 
waters. I see a girl with yellow hair plunging a 
knife in your heart—she laughs as she turns it. 
I see you lying alone and dead, with the moon- 
shine on your face.’ 

‘‘ Jack broke angrily from the woman. 

‘««That’s enough! Come on, Gabe,’ he said. 
‘She’s as mad as a Bedlamite.’ 

“« As I passed the hag she hissed in my ear: 

‘«« Beware of him ! he was born to do you great 
evil. Remember the gypsy’s warning.’ 


“The next moment Jack and I were tearing 
off down the mountain. 

«1, Jack Lithgow, a felon ! he stormed, as 
he went. ‘By Jove! I ought to go back and 
wring that beldam’s lying neck. The hour when 
I stoop to wed—bah! I shall never stoop. My 
future wife will be a full-fledged angel—nothing 
less would satisfy the governor.’ 

*** You probably think yourself a fit mate for 
an angel !’ I scoffed. 

«At least I know that I am a gentleman’s 
son !’ Jack retorted ; ‘and that’s more than you 
can say.’ 

‘‘He had been long enough in the village to 
hear the gossip current concerning the ‘boy at 
the minister’s.’ The gypsy’s nonsense had irri- 
tated him greatly, and he assumed an offensive air. 

«You couldn’t swear to your own name, 
Gabe,’ he said —‘ no, not if I were to give you 
a fortune. Depend upon it, you’re some cast- 
away, some illegitimate, whom your relatives 
never mean to acknowledge.’ 

‘His words stung me like a lash. 

“«« Liar !’ I said, and struck him full in his 
handsome face. 

“* We had a pitched battle then and there, and 
banged each other lustily, but neither conquered, 
for in strength we were about equal. Home we 
went, and then Jack, whose blood was up, wrote 
me a challenge, and sent it to my room by Ike, a 
servant at the manse. I was requested to meet 
him at sunrise in a certain corner of the garden, 
where, he declared, he meant to wipe out the in- 
sult I had offered him, by cutting me into infini- 
tesimal pieces. The swords Mr. Rainsford had 
suppressed long before, but, aided by Ike, who 
was fond of the young rascal, Jack managed to 


-get possession of them again, and to whet them 


up for a mortal combat. 

«‘ At the first streak of dawn I stole from bed, 
and went down into the shrubbery to meet Jack. 
He was waiting there, and Ike with him. 

‘«* For the Lord’s sake, don’t ye go to do noth- 
in’ rash, ye wild boys! implored Ike; but we 
thrust him aside, and rushed at each other. 

‘“‘We lunged at random; then Jack’s blade 
passed betwixt my arm and body, and he gave 
me the point in the shoulder. I made a feint 
within and without the guard, and pricked his 
sword arm above the wrist. By that time the 
yells of Ike had aroused the manse, and brought 
Mr. Rainsford to the spot. The duel ended ab- 
ruptly. Jack, in deep disgrace, was sent home to 
his father—dismissed from Mr. Rainsford’s guard- 
iauship as totally unmanageable. I, too, received 
a severe reprimand, and was kept in durance till 
my wound healed. The whole village was scan- 
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dalized by the affair, and the manse people never 
cared to talk of Jack o’ the Light afterward.” 

‘¢ Small wonder,” commented Bruna, as her 
lover paused in his story. ‘‘ He was a detestable 
fellow, Gabriel. Have you ever heard of him 
since that time ?” 

“* Not a word.” 

‘*And the gypsy’s prophecy remains unful- 
filled ?” 

‘Up to the present date-—yes,” answered Fer- 
ris, smiling. 

“‘T hope you may never, never meet Jack 0’ 
the Light again. I am sure he would not scruple 
to do you harm, Gabriel !” 

‘‘We are no longer boys, darling. Jack has 
undoubtedly outgrown his mad pranks.” 

‘*Go on with your story. What did yon do at 
the manse, after his departure ?” 

‘« For two more years my studies with the Rev. 
Paul continued. Then, one sad morning, we 
found him sitting at his writing table, pen in 
hand, dead. Heart disease had carried him off 
swiftly, silently. With that catastrophe my life 
at the parsonage ended. 

‘“‘You know the rest, darling. Miss Cicely 
wrote the news of her brother’s death to the man 
who had always called himself John Smith. He 
hastened to the parsonage. It was your father— 
Anthony Daryl. 

‘¢¢Tn transacting business with Mr. Rainsford,’ 
he said to me, ‘I thought best to use another 
name, but now concealment is no longer possible. 
(Gabriel, I can only say that you see in me the 
friend of your mother, Myrtle Ferris—and your 
friend, likewise, as I hope I have already shown 
you.’ 

‘** Does Myrtle Ferris still live ? asked Miss 
Rainsford. 

«> have not heard of her for many years,’ 
your father answered. ‘I believe her to be dead.’ 

‘I fancied that I had at last found the person 
who could elear up the mystery of my birth. I 
began to question Anthony Daryl, but he declined 
to talk on the subject. 

««« Surely you will tell me something concern- 
ing my mother ? I cried. 

««*T never saw your mother,’ he answered. ‘I 
only know that she was a deeply wronged woman. 
When she left you at the manse, seventeen years 
ago, she was ill and penniless. She wrote to me, 
imploring help, not for herself, but for the child 
that she felt compelled to abandon. I responded 
by sending to Mr. Rainsford sums sufficient for 
your support. You need not blush for your 
mother, Gabriel —she was more sinned against 
than sinning.’ 


“«¢ And my father,’ I urged —‘ who was my 
father ?” 

***T cannot tell you,’ said Anthony Daryl. 
‘Do not mention him. It is better that you 
should never know your father. I am here to 
take you to Crag Head, my own home. I have 
need of a’ private secretary—will you accept the 
position ? Miss Rainsford has consented to go 
with us also, and take charge of my blind moth- 
erless daughter. The Rev. Paul laid up all his 
treasure in heaven, and consequently left his sis- 
ter no worldly goods.’ 

** And so, as you already know, Bruna, I came 
to Crag Head as your father’s secretary. Under 
this roof I have found home, happiness, love. 
Anthony Daryl has never spoken of the cloud on 
my birth “i 

The sound of some fresh commotion in the 
chamber overhead brought Ferris’s story to a 
sudden close. Immediately footsteps were heard 
descending the staircase, and Miss Cicely Rains- 
ford, now the companion and governess of Bruna 
Daryl, entered the room. 

Two and twenty years had wrought few changes 
in her appearance. There were silver streaks in 
her smooth bands of hair and a few more wrin- 
kles in her placid face, but that was all. She 
approached the lovers with an air of grave anx- 
iety. 

‘*Anthony Daryl is worse,” she said. ‘* We 
have sent Roger, the groom, to recall the doc- 
tor and bring a clergyman. Come to his room 
at once—he wishes to see you both. ’ 

Ferris and his betrothed arose in alarm. 

‘* My father worse !” cried Bruna. ‘‘ Oh, Miss 
Rainsford, you do not—you cannot mean——” 

But words failed her at that point. 

* ‘T mean,” answered Miss Cicely, ‘‘ that you 
must prepare yourself for a great blow, my poor 
dear child. Will you take my hand ? No, you 
prefer Gabriel’s support. It is now his privi- 
lege”— with a deep sigh —‘‘ to stand betwixt 
you and misfortune.” 

Then the little woman touched Ferris’s arm 
softly ; tears shone in her gentle eyes. 

‘* Bruna has to-night reached a crisis in her 
life,” she whispered. ‘‘Oh, Gabriel, are you 
sure, quite sure, that you love this sightless girl 
for herself alone—that it is not the Daryl money 
which you covet ?” 

He gave her a reproachful look. 

“‘This to me, Miss Cicely ? How can you so 
mistrust me ? I love her for herself only !” 

And he took the blind girl’s hand, and led her 
gently up the wide staircase to Anthony Daryl’s 
chamber. 





(To be continued.) 
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END OF 


“THE MOON, SHINING FULL UPON HER, LIGHTED UP HER FLUFFY YELLOW HAIR AND LAUGHING BLUE EYES.” 


A DREAM. 


By Jessie STOCKTON ALLEN. 


IT was a gorgeous summer night, and the moon 
shone down on Jasmine Cottage, filling every nook 
and corner in the old garden with soft, mystical 
light. It was one of those still nights that we so 
often see in midsummer, so still that not a flower 
or blade of grass stirs, and it seems as if our very 
thoughts could be heard on the motionless air. 
One of those nights that seem to be throbbing 
with life, but a life that is intense in its silence as 
if Nature for awhile held her breath and listened. 
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We feel in communion with her, and we, too, wait 
and listen for something, we know not what ex- 
actly, but for an indefinite something. We seem 
to see Night stand with her finger upon her lips, 
and in a tone of expectancy whisper to her won- 
dering subjects: “ Wait! TH-u-s-h !” 

Jasmine Cottage nestled in the midst of a per- 
fect confusion of flowers—flowers of every kind 
and color and odor. At the end of the garden 
was w little wooden gate, and a prim little path, 
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bordered on both sides with box bushes, led up to 
the pretty piazza. The piazza and whole side of 
the cottage were one mass of pink roses, climbing 
to suit their own wild pleasure, around the posts, 
in and out the lattice shutters and through the 
eaves of the roof. The moon shore almost as 
bright as day, and the air was heavy with the 
scent of jasmine, from which the cottage derived 
its name. Floating through the open window 
came the gentle tinkling of an old piano. The 
moon shining through the window fell on the 
face of a little lady sitting by the piano. She 
gazed up at the moon as she played. The face 
was exquisitely sweet and tender, and it was a 
very sentimental face, too, although the hair was 
gray and the eyes faded. Yes, the sentimental 
little lady was fifty years old, and yet she felt so 
very young that night! She had always lived in 
that little cottage, and for the last ten years had 
lived there all alone, with no companions but her 
dog and her tinkly piano. 

She played awhile, and then, with her eyes still 
on the moon, began to sing, in a voice that was 
thin but sweet, the beautiful song by Tom Moore : 


‘* Believe me. if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day 
Were to change by to-morrow and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 
Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 
, 
“Tt is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time can but make thee more dear ; 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close! 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 


She had barely finished when the door opened, 
and a girlish voice said, softly : 

‘** Aunty !” 

The lady started up in fright. 

** Who’s there ?” she asked. 

«It’s I—Mary.” 

“Mary !” cried the little woman ; and rushing 
up to her, she threw her arms around her neck 
and began to sob. 

“Why, aunty, dear, are you so glad to see your 
good-for-nothing niece ?” 

‘Glad ? I’m beside myself with joy,” she re- 
plied, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ Where did you come 
from ?” 

* Right straight from Paris.” 
** And have you been there all the time, dear ?” 
** Yes, all the time.” 


** And, you heartless child ! for one whole year 
you haven’t written your lonely old aunt a line !” 

** Yes, | know—and——” 

«Tt just made my heart feel like breaking !” 

** Poor aunty, forgive me !” cried the girl, kiss- 
ing her aunt’s pale cheek. ‘ But I have been so 
busy with my art; and then, I have been going 
into society a good deal in Paris.” 

‘Into society ? I want to know !” 

** Well, you shall know all about it. Come, sit 
here by the window.” 

Her aunt sat down by the window in the 
shadow, so that her face did not show, and the 
girl seated herself on a stool by her aunt’s feet, 
and rested her arms on her knees. The moon, 
shining full upon her, lighted up her fluffy yellow 
hair and laughing blue eyes. The little lady gazed 
in delight at her. For two whole years she had 
been away from the quiet little village. She had 
lived all her life in a cottage across the orchard 
from Jasmine Cottage, and had been a simple 
country girl in all her manners and thoughts, 
when suddenly she discovered that she had some 
talent for drawing. She kept it up, and pro- 
gressed so rapidly that she was advised to go 
abroad and study. The inhabitants of the peace- 
ful village were one day electrified with the news 
that Mary Maxon was going to Paris to study 
painting. To Paris! they threw up their hands 
in holy horror. Oh, what would become of her ? 
Terrible! terrible! So she went, and now it had 
been two years since she had seen the roses around 
Jasmine Cottage. 

They sat in the moonlight for a full hour, talk- 
ing without a moment’s pause. How fast two 
women can talk, to be sure! and what a lot there 
is tosay! Mary told everything. Paris was de- 
scribed from one end to the other. ‘The people, 
the manners, the life, painting, her success, so- 
ciety—everything in Paris within range of words 
was discussed. At last the girl paused, as if ex- 
hausted with her steady flow of adjectives, and 
then asked, in a languid tone: 

“And you, aunty—don’t you get frightfully 
tired living here year in and year out ?” 

‘Why, no, dear; I love it,” was the reply, ina 
surprised voice. 

‘* Yes, [suppose you do. And do you know 
that, while I could never settle down to live here 
again, yet it is sweet to be here now! It is so 
peaceful and still, and so rea/, somehow. I have 
seen so much fashion, so much tinsel and show, 
have been reading so many novels and going to 
so many plays, that I——” 

** Plays, Mary ?” 

‘* Certainly ; why not ?” 

** Going to the theatre, Mary ?” 
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‘Why, yes! But you mustn’t call me Mary ; 
call me Marie. Well, as I was saying, it is so real 
and true, somehow. Don’t you know some sweet 
old love story to tell me, aunty, dear? Do you 
know there’s not nearly as much love in the world 
as I always imagined ?” 

“‘ Why, what do you mean, child 

““Why, people don’t marry for love nearly as 
much as we used to think.” 

** Dear! dear !” 

** Don’t you know some sweet love story ? Were 
you ever in love ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, in a low voice. 

“Oh! were you ? When ?” 

«‘T am in love—yet,” came the answer slowly. 

** You.in love now ?” exclaimed Mary, her eyes 
twinkling. ‘‘ Why don’t you get married ?” 

«*T—I—expect to.” 

The girl tossed back her head, and her merry 
laughter startled the stillness. Ina minute her 
face was serious again. 

** Have I hurt you, aunty, dear ? Forgive me. 
But where is your lover ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**You don’t know ? Why, how do you expect 
to get married ?” 

** He said he would come for me.” 

‘« How long ago was that ?” 

*« Thirty-one years.” 

«* And you still wait ?” asked the girl, tenderly. 

‘Wait ? Why, yes, why shouldn’t 1? I know 
he’ll come !” , 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she pressed 
her aunt’s hand. 

** Please tell me about it,” she pleaded. 

“Well,” began the soft voice, hesitatingly, “I 
was eighteen then.” 

** When ?” 

‘* When I first saw him. I lived here, of course, 
with father and mother and Sister Belle—your 
mother, you know—and everything looked just 
as it does now, except me ; I was rosy and bloom- 
ing then, child. I was happy as the day, and 
never thought of getting married ; in fact, I de- 
clared I never would, if I recollect aright. But 
there was one day 

** There always is that one day, aunty.” 

‘*There was a day that I went out horseback 
riding. Oh, it was a most beautiful day !—the 
stn was shining and all the birds were singing. 
I recollect just how I was dressed and how I felt. 
I rode along the lane slowly, looking at the daisies 
on the roadsides, and then turned out into the 
broad road. I jerked up Bobbin’s head—that 
was the horse — and said, ‘Come, now! hurry 
along !’ and away we went. Bobbin went along 
on a canter, tossing his head, with me singing 


9” 


9” 





for dear life. By and by Bobbin gave a fearful 
curve to one side of the road, and before I hardly 
had time to think he began to run. I knew what 
it was to have Bobbin run off, and I was terrified 
stiff. On and on he dashed, making me dizzy 
and blinding me with dust! I was just begin- 
ning to lose my senses, when something caught 
me as I swayed and drew me from the saddle. 
Bobbin dashed on, and left me half fainting in 
the arms of a man. Hardly knowing what was 
happening, I was placed on the grass, and by and 
by some cool water was dashed on my brow—men 
do things so queer, Mary—and I came to. I 
opened my eyes, and looked right up into a pair 
of the most heavenly blue ones.” 

Here her voice grew tender, and as she leaned 
forward, and the moon shone on her face, her 
eyes looked dreamy, and there was a flushed spot 
on each pale cheek. 

‘* Well, when I had recovered I took his arm 
and he led me home. Of course mother and fa- 
ther were scared almost to death, and thankful 
to this young stranger. They asked him to come 
see us, which he did in a few days. He told us 
all about himself. He was a young city gentle- 
man, come out to our little village for rest and 
quiet. His manners were smooth and pretty, and 
I reckon he went into city society a good bit—at 
least, he was different from us, somehow. Well, 
he kept coming on and on and on——”’ 

** Shows his good sense, aunty.” 

‘And I could see that it was I he was coming 
to see.” 

Here her voice grew faint. 

«And I—I——” 

** You fell in love with him ?” 

‘© Yes, I fell in love with him.” 

*€ Oh, you silly little waman !” 

‘*All girls do it, child. And he fell in love 
with me, and he told me so—and—I told him 
that I—I—loved him too—and—and—so we both 
knew all about it—and—so we were engaged. He 
used to come and sit here just such summer nights 
as this——” ‘ 

** Right here in this very room ?” 

‘* Right here in this very room, and right in 
this very chair.” 

‘* Dear me !” 

“And oh! what hours we used to spend ! 
What tender words he said, and how happy I 
was! Ife taught me asong. He told me to keep 
it for my motto, and to know that every word of 
it rose from his heart. I sing it every night.” 

‘‘Sing it now,” said the girl, with something 
like a sob. 

She rose and went to the piano, and once more 
softly sang the tender little song. 
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“It is lovely! What was his name ?” 

‘‘T guess, dear, I'll not tell you his name at 
present ; you’ll know when I get married. Well, 
one sad time my betrothed left me, thirty-one 
long years ago. He said he would return, he 
promised so faithfully that some ¢ime he would 
come for his beloved sweetheart, that I know he 
will. Oh, yes, I know he will! It has been long, 
but I wait. For one year he wrote constantly, 
but after that his letters got fewer and fewer, 
and now ”— here her voice trembled —** for years 
I have had no word. But what is faith ? It lives 
not for a year, but for a lifetime. Oh, yes, I am 
waiting, and one day he will walk in, with his 
rosy cheeks and blue eyes and brown hair.” 

‘* But he must be——” 

‘* Must be what, dear ?” 

‘* Oh—er—I mean, ts his hair brown ?” 

‘Yes, real dark, beautiful brown. But does 
my love story suit you, dear ?” 

Te.” 

** Why, childie, are you crying ?” 

** Y-e-s, aunty.” 

** But, dear, it’s not a sad love story. The 
years have been long, but it will end happily yet, 
I reckon. Just you wait and see. But come! 
enough of that! Tell me, are you going to stay 
home for good ?” 

Fhe girl’s face changed instantly, and drawing 
her hand across her eyes, she smiled and said : 

“Oh, no, indeed! I expect my husband is 
lonely in Paris already.” 

‘* Your what ?” gasped her aunt. 

Once more the night was startled by her merry 
laughter. 

“‘Oh, I kept it as long as possible, to surprise 
you all the more. You ave surprised, aren’t 
you ?” 

‘Impossible, child! Are you married ?” 

‘ Yes, indeed, aunty! Don’t faint ‘” 

‘But my! my! Is he good ’” 

‘© A perfect saint !” 

** And is he : 





‘Oh, I will tell you all about him. Ia! ia! 


ha! You are surprised, sure enough. Well, he 
is good and pure, and kind and noble, and he was 
a widower.” 

** Mercy, child !” 

‘**ifa! ha! ha! and handsome and rich, and 
devoted and adorable, and old enough to be my 
father, and his name is Alvan Willard.” 

The little lady started and leaned back in the 
shadow again. ‘There was a pause. 

** What do you think about it 7’ asked the girl. 
There was no answer. 

** Aunty, what is the matter 7” Still no an- 
swer. ‘he girl threw herself on her knees, and 
put her arms around her aunt. 

“Ts anything the matter ? Tell me!” 

** No—no—nothing,” she murmured. Then, 
laying her hands on Mary’s head, she said, in a 
voice forced and unnatural : ** God bless you !” 

Another pause followed, during which the si- 
lence was oppressive. 

**Mary, child,” she faltered, ‘‘go in—in the 
garden and gather me some—some jasmine.” 

The girl rose, and with a wondering expression 
walked out among the flowers, and began picking 
sprays of jasmine. Outside the moonlight was 
dazzling, inside the little parlor was dark and 
still. Presently the girl began to sing, and the 
words seemed to linger and vibrate on the air as 
she sang them : 


‘“ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 


‘* Mary !” came a voice from the parlor. 

= Yes ‘~ 

‘** Please do not sing that song.” 

* Why not, aunty ?” 

‘* Because—because 

The voice failed, and there was a sound as if 
something heavy had pressed down on the keys of 
the old tinkly piano. 

It seemed that the silence around Jasmine Cot- 
tage grew more and more intense. Not a sound 
could be heard but the hard-hearted crickets 
chirping, and an owl, way off in a treetop, hoot- 
ing—hooting. 























A WHITE WOMAN IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


By Ileten M, WINSLOW. 


THere have been white women in Africa be- 
fore—Lady Burton, Mile. 'Tinne and others even 
—who have gone at the head of expeditions, But 
Mrs. M. French-Sheldon—an American woman 
by birth, training and loyalty—was the first, and 
so far the only one, to enter the African wilds at 
the head of a large caravan of natives, and entirely 
unaided or unaccompanied by any white person. 

Mrs. Sheldon is a native of Philadelphia, and 
has lived in several American cities, although for 
some years she las been a resident of London. 
Some ten years ago she began the work of trans- 
lating Flaubert’s 
*‘Salammbé,” and 
the necessary study 
of African people 
and customs which 
that work entailed 
upon her gave her 
the first impetus of 
travel in that direc- 
tion. For several 
years her life was 
made subservient to 
that wish. Iler read- 
ing included every- 
thing that could help 
her to form a plan 
for African explora- 
tion, and before she 
finally announced - 
her purpose to the 
world she had _ per- 
fected every detail 
not only of her jour- 
ney, but of the most 
feasible methods of 
forming her caravan, 
furnishing supplies, arming her men, and even 
the selection of gifts for the hostile chiefs and 
their subjects. 

What was her object ? Purely a philanthropic 
purpose. Iaving been accustomed from a child 
to the best that earth could give, surrounded with 
luxury, petted and praised both as girl and wom- 
an, she had nothing to gain or to lose with the 
success of her expedition. But in her work of 
Knglishing ‘‘ Salammbé,” and in all her reading 
of unprejudiced authors since, she came to believe 
that the African primitives were a people endowed 
with more intelligence than they had been cred- 
ited with, and that the tribes of East Africa were 
the aborigines of that continent. She came to 





MRS. FRENCH-SHELDC 


believe there might be a better way of Christianiz- 
ing and civilizing them than has yet been adopted ; 
and she meant to see for herself. 

When she finally left England, early in 1891, 
almost no one but her husband (who, seeing how 
her heart was set upon this journey, had given 
her all the assistance of financial aid and moral 
support and sympathy) believed in the success of 
her insane project. No one woman could accom- 
plish what she had undertaken to carry through, 
they said. English officials even tried to stop her, 
but she replied that she was an American woman, 
and kept dauntlessly 
on. Such a woman 
could scarcely be 
balked of success. 

She proposed to 
organize and = carry 
out at her own ex- 
pense, as sole leader 
and commander, en- 
tirely unsupported by 
white or other lien- 
tenants, an expedi- 
tion into Kast Africa, 
up to the savage 
country of the Masai, 
at the northern limit 
of Kilimanjaro. ILow 
she carried out her 
undertaking forms 
one of the most in- 
teresting stories of 
modern travel. 

Sailing from Naples 
in February, 1891, 
direct to East Africa, 
she reached Zanzibar 
in March. Here she was received by the Sultan 
with the welcome accorded to royatty. In mak- 
ing this journey into savage wilds Mrs. Sheldon 
did not lay aside the social graces for which she 
is noted, nor discard the amenities of a refined 
civilization. On the contrary, she observed and 
maintained the same dainty habits which belong 
to a lady’s boudoir in London. Instead of adopt- 
ing a rough dress and lowering her personality to 
the level of wild and uncivilized surroundings, 
she provided herself with one magnificent court 
dress of white satin, and was carefully costumed 
in becoming, clean and suitable clothing at all 
times. Only a woman versed in the ways of the 
world would have acted on the truism that 
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‘‘clothes make the man,” and recognized in ad- 
vance that the way to maintain her social pres- 
tige, even among savages, was to live up to it. 
Throughout her journey she had her private 
bathing tent, which was sacredly guarded by boys 
detailed for the purpose ; and every day she per- 
formed in it the sacred mysteries of a refined 
woman’s toilet, securely screened from observa- 
tion, and was regarded in consequence as a being 
of better than ordinary clay, a creature of finer 
mold—in short, as the ‘‘ white queen.” 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, although not an un- 
cultivated savage, recognized the divine royalty 
of a pure and true woman, and threw around her 
the protecting influence of his despotic favor. 
He not only assisted her materially in the selec- 
tion of men for her caravan, but he sent before 
her a proclamation threatening instant death to 
any who should molest her. 

The making up of a caravan in East Africa is 
a work requiring good judgment and perception, 
as without well and thoroughly equipped men 
any expedition must prove a failure in that coun- 
try. A caravan is a traveling community. It 
must include men and implements for all emer- 
gencies. ‘There must be roadmen and axmen for 
felling trees, making paths and providing wood 
for camp fires. There must be bridge build- 
ers. There must be warriors, to provide against 
possible attacks from hostile tribes. There must 
be blacksmiths and shoemakers and artisans of 
various kinds. ‘There must be loads of presents 
and objects of barter, including beads of all kinds, 
many varieties of cloths, coils of iron and brass 
wire, copper wire both large and small, tea, coffee, 
sugar, candles, rice, salt, and condiments of all 
sorts. There must be burden bearers to carry all 
these, and great quantities of provisions as well, 
since it is not always possible to buy food in the 
African jungles. Consequently these men may be 
said to be literally ‘‘ eating their heads off.” 

Mrs. Sheldon’s baggage amounted to nearly 
three tons, and she was, herself, not only general 
of her command, but mother and doctor as well. 
In her youth she had been a practicing physician, 
and she provided herself, before the journey, with 
a medicine belt containing all the simple remedies 
of the pharmacopeia. No missionary ever went 
toward Africa with higher purpose or better 
equipped for practical help of the natives. 

It was early in April that she left Zanzibar with 
her full caravan of more than two hundred men. 
Besides these were a quantity of hangers-on, 
whom she had not engaged. In surprise she in- 
quired of her men who they were, when she dis- 
covered them to be slaves of her Zanzibaris, many 
of whom were themselves slaves. These slaves of 


slaves did the dirty work of the camp, and were 
fed by their private masters. 

From Zanzibar the caravan went a day’s jour- 
ney north into Mombasa, the English territory ; 
proceeding thence through jungle and desert and 
swamp toward Kilimanjaro. For two days Mrs. 
Sheldon rode in the magnificent palanquin which 
she had been persuaded to provide for herself ; 
but she saw at once the impossibility of command- 
ing and guiding her men from its cushioned 
heights, and accordingly took her place at the 
head of the caravan, pursuing her way on foot. 
During the next three months she walked 990 
miles, always at the front. She shared their hard- 
ships, and never asked them to brave any danger 
she would not face herself. In one papyrus swamp 
the streams were too deep for fording, and she 
swam across at the head of her men. 

On the way to Masailand she made several de- 
tours. With the exception of the Desert of Taro, 
which was covered with a rank growth of grass 
during the rainy season, the country she traversed 
ran riot with its luxuriant vegetation. ‘There was 
a wealth of orchids, acres of balsam and _ helio- 
trope, and a profusion of ferns, mimosa, verbena, 
asters and mint grass. Bananas, cocoanuts (near 
the coast), mangoes, jackfruit, pineapples, or- 
anges and limes were abundant, as were sweet po- 
tatoes of a rather inferior quality, and small plum 
tomatoes. There was plenty of maize and millet, 
which the natives continue to powder by crushing 
with heavy pestles in stone mortars, after the 
manner of most savage tribes. These fruits, with 
blackberries, venison, buffalo and hippopotamus 
meat, and fish, banana flour, butter, cow’s and 
goat’s milk, curds, honey pombé and tembo, helped 
feed the caravan, many of them being purchased 
from the natives. 

Barter values differ materially among the dif- 
ferent tribes, so that a traveler may have beads 
enough of a particular kind to make him very 
wealthy when he is in one province, while in the 
neighboring country, unless he has the different 
variety which is the common currency there, he 
might be in a state of penury. In one country 
the natives will accept nothing but big green or 
blue beads; in another, they demand Venetian 
beads ; in a third, only the delicate little blue and 
red ones pass current ; while in Masai they have 
small glass rings for trading purposes. 

The country from Mombasa to 'Taveta has been 
frequently described by travelers, and even as far 
as the Rhombos. All through this route the 
unique spectacle of a white woman leading a large, 
sumptuously equipped caravan struck the natives 
with awe. ‘* Bébé Bwana,” or “ Woman Master,” 
was the title everywhere given her. A white 
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woman was to them a source of wonderment. 
This one, at the head of two hundred men, was 
regarded as a superior being, and was paid invol- 
untary tribute like a princess with greater powers 
than their own chiefs. These native potentates 
met her with gifts, invited her to visit them, and 
allowed her to talk with their women and to wit- 
ness rites and ceremonies which are usually care- 
fully kept from white men. Their homage at 
times threatened to become tedious, as when they 
brought tribal differences to the ‘* white queen ” 
for adjustment. Domestic trials were also laid 
before her, in the hope that she possessed some 
occult authority to right all family wrongs. She 
was taken to their lurking places, too, giving her 
an insight into their character and customs far 
beyond what she had dared hope. They had no 
doubt of her motives, and she carefully kept up 
the appearance of royalty which had so impressed 
them. 

At Taveta, Mrs. Sheldon selected fifty porters 
from her caravan and made an excursion ten 
miles to the north, to visit Lake Chala, on the 
northeastern side of Kilimanjaro. This lake is 
sunk in a crater from two hundrel and fifty to 
eight hundred feet deep, surrounded by a subter- 
ranean wall of perpendicular rough rocks and in- 
terminable vines and forest trees. It,had never 
been circumnavigated, and but few white men 
had ever descended to the water’s edge. The 
journey down had to be made by crawling and 
sliding while clingit’g to branches overhead, over 
precipitous rocks and gigantic fallen trees, and 
among interwoven tangles of rubber vines. Myri- 
ads of monkeys whisked from tree to tree, and 
strange birds whirred through the desolate air, 
But nothing turned her from her purpose, and 
she finally found herself at the water’s edge. She 


describes it as a grand and beautiful sight. The 
restless waters cast up foam at her feet. Steep 


cliffs arose on all sides, festooned with vines and 
the weird beauty of a strangely varied foliage, 
There was an eerie murmuring of the water, The 
entire lake was in agitation, bubbling like a hot 
spring, and an uncanny spirit seemed brooding 
over it. The tradition concerning this state of 
affairs is that a Masai village which was located 
on the site of the present lake was tossed into 
the air on account of the wickedneas of its people, 
something after the fashion of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that the strange sigh- 
ing is caused by the spirits of those unhappy 
wretches, that the soughing of the trees is the 
lowing of the cattle and the bleating of the sheep, 
and that the clapping of the reeds is the cackling 
of the fowl. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s project of circumnavigating this 
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strange body of water met with scant approval 
among her men, only one of whom would volun- 
teer to accompany. She had brought with her 
in sections a small pontoon for the purpose. The 
English agent at Taveta, who had come with her, 
was willing to undertake the feat; and finally 
her interpreter, Josef, offered his services. ‘These 
three made their way around the lake, which is 
six or eight miles in circumference. They em- 
barked on the pontoon with two long poles as 
paddles, Crocodiles came obtrusively near, and 
great numbers of cormorants (Phalacrocorax Af- 
ricanus and Phalacrocorax carbo) cawed and 
screamed about them. The suction two or three 
feet under water was so great as to make it difli- 
cult for her to keep her improvised paddles from 
escaping her grasp ; but with patience, and with 
the consciousness that she was in an entirely un- 
explored and unvisited situation, the cireumnavi- 
gation of Lake Chala—pronounced by the several 
travelers who had seen it as impossible—was suc- 
cessfully made. 

After she had concluded her exploration of 
Lake Chala she turned her attention to the 
country of the Rhombos, about whose hostilities 
she had heard a great deal. 

At the frontier of Masailand she encountered 
a thousand warriors, fully prepared to resist any 
invasion of their territory. They were ferocious- 
looking adversaries, armed with elliptical shields 
of rhinoceros hide, decked out with vulture- 
feather masks, collars and paniers, wearing war 
bells on their legs and arms, and carrying 
bunches of vulture feathers and eight-foot spears, 
And they were full of bluster when they saw the 
caravan of “ Bébé Bwana.” 

As at every formal conference with native chiefs, 
Mrs. Sheldon donned all her finery, appearing in 
her white Worth gown, loaded with jewels. The 
chiefs appreciated the courtesy, and returned it 
by wearing their best toggery. One of them 
remarked to her that she was different from 
white men. ‘* White men come among us in 
rage,” he said, ‘‘and are no better than we are !” 

The hostile Masais proved as amenable to the 
gospel of good clothes as any other people. They 
consented to a conference of thirty old and thirty 
young warriors, and soon decided to treat this 
‘‘white princess” with due deference. They 
made her many valuable and unusual presents 
in return for the princely gifts she had brought 
them. Among them are an ostrich-feather mask 
and a beaded leather loin cloth, specimens of 
which were never brought away from Africa be- 
fore ; several Masai spears, one of which was left 
sticking in the ground at her feet by a warrior 
whom she boldly faced in an attempt to frighten 
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THE PALANQUIN, 


her, and scared him so badly that he ran away 
never to return while she was there ; bells worn 
on the black babies’ ankles to encourage them to 
walk ; fig-leaf aprons, anklets, bracelets, belts and 
girdles of beads, poisoned arrows, pombé cups, 
and a host of other curious things. 


lowed to enter the forest vil- 
lage of Kimangelia, where no 
white person had ever been 
before. 

The Masai women brought 
her pieces of salt-stone and 
tobacco, as signs of peace. 
These women are the purvey- 
ors between tribes, and are 
allowed to pass back and forth 
unmolested in time of war. 
They are tall, gaunt and bony, 
but not well developed, owing, 
probably, to their being heavy- 
ily loaded with ornaments 
during early youth. It is the 
custom for Masai women of 
rank to wear leg and arm 
bracelets of heavy wire. Some 
of these are coils of such mag- 
nitude as to be little short of 
cages, and it is not uncom- 
mon for a woman to wear from 
forty to sixty pounds of this 
sort of jewelry. Truly Fash- 
ion reigns alike over the just 
and the unjust, the civilized 
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and the barbarian! Their 
ear ornaments are heavy 
coils of brass wire, often 
dragging the lobe of the 
ear down to the shoulder. 
Sometimes a large ornament 
is inserted in one ear and a 
small one in the other, pro- 
ducing an effect which, to 
say the least, is scarcely 
symmetrical. ‘Their cloth- 
ing consists of one cowhide 
suspended from the shoul- 
der and another draped 
about the waist. 

Away from the coast, 
women have some social 
rights, although polygamy 
is everywhere practiced. 
The money value of a 
surais, or slave woman, in 
Masailand is five large blue 
glass beads. It takes ten 
of the same kind to buy a 


cow, thus indicating that East Africa needs edu- 
cating on the ‘woman question.’ 
like the other natives, are donkey raisers, al- 
though the tsetse fly is their bitter enemy and 
sometimes kills whole herds of donkeys. 

Mrs. Sheldon, after leaving Lake Chala, turned 


The Masais, 


her attention to the hostile 
Rhombos, who inhabit the 
country between the lake and 
Kilimanjaro. Her line of 
march covered gloomy hill 
slopes of basaltic and rotted 
lava formation, overshadowed 
by the twin peaks of Kili- 
manjaro. The Rhombos have 
fertile plantations, but they 
were far removed from the 
route of the caravan. This 
tribe are generally considered 
a ferocious, tricky people, and 
some of their villages are 
closed to strangers, the natives 
bringing their produce down 
to the plains for barter. Mrs. 
Sheldon, as usual, was well 
received by these people and 
urged to enter their villages. 
It was with some inward tre- 
pidation that she consented, 
but finally did so, accompani- 
ed by four of her most trusty 
men. She had felt secret 
fear of being murdered, once 












































inside the kraals, but, in- 
stead, she was handsomely 
treated, loaded with gifts 
of costly furs and other 
valuables, and made wel- 
come in every way. 

Both men and women 
were in a state of absolute 
nudity; but they had no 
consciousness of their na- 
kedness. And when Mrs. 
Sheldon presented them 
with cloth, they were as 
likely to trail several yards 
of it from their shoulders 
as to use it as a covering 
for their bodies. Indeed, 
they no more fretted their 
souls with the utility of loin 
cloths than did Adam before the fall. She re- 
mained with the Rhombos on the most friendly 
terms, admitted to private rites, and allowed to 
converse freely with their women, until one un- 
lucky moment when, in the laudable desire to en- 
tertain some visitors who were squatting expect- 
antly round her, she set her music box going. 
Instantly every one of them ran away like a rush- 
ing wind. The next morning the sultan ordered 
her to leave the country. ‘This performance (she 
had exhibited, also, some mechanical toys, and 
thrown over some young girls the reflected rays 
of a hand mirrory 
had proved to them 
that she was ac- 
complished in the 
black art. In vain 
she labored with 
the chiefs and en- 
deavored to con- 
vince them of her 
innocence; and she 
had to submit to 
their superstitious 
will and leave with- 
out provisioning 
her caravan as she 
had planned. 

Chagaland, at 
the southern side 
of Kilimanjaro, 
proved, however, 
more reliable in its 
hospitality. The 
people here—the 
Wachagas, are a 
happy, pastoral 
tribe, cultivating 
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magnificent plantations, and 
| raising three or four crops 
a year. They laugh and 
sing and dance like chil- 
dren, and while they are 
industrious, they keep time 
in their work with laughter 
from morning till night. 
Here, too, she was taken to 
houses and kraals hereto- 
fore forbidden to white 
people. The Wachaga 
women regarded the Bébé 
Bwana as a great curiosity, 
ana asked her all sorts of 
questions about her country; 
among other things, if she 
had a great many husbands, 
supposing a queen would 
be allowed that privilege. They examined her 
clothing with great minuteness, and wished to 
touch her, a liberty which she never allowed. 
They told her a great many of their curious cus- 
toms. Among them, only women act the part of 
midwives, and they become skilled in caring for 
the sex in every affliction, They understand a 
simple botany, and know the medicines of the 
country. The Wachaga women wear a peculiar 
loin cloth made of skin and handsomely em- 
broidered with beads. ‘heir superstition is that 
this cloth, once worn, partakes of the personality 
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314 THE FUNERAL 
of its wearer. It is never given away, or allowed 
to pass out of the possession of its owner, as they 
believe it would give the recipient undue power 
over its wearer, and that she could never resist 
the will of the person receiving it. But one of 
these women, after a struggle with herself, gave 
hers to Mrs. Sheldon, and this loin cloth is the 
only one ever brought away from Africa that had 
been worn. The natives made Mrs. Sheldon sev- 
eral new ones. 

In such ways as these did this dauntless woman 
gain an insight into African primitive character 
and customs. She was allowed to be a witness of 
their methods of smith work—a privilege seldom 
accorded to travelers. She saw the natives mak- 
ing chains, knives and spears, and the account 
she gives is greatly to the credit of African in- 
genuity and skill. She has among her curios the 
most beautifully inlaid cups and utensils ‘* picked 
out” with silver. She describes their process of 
forging heavy massive spears out of fine steel wire; 
and she has examples of the cacti and leaf pat- 
terns their spears are fashioned after. The “ fun- 
das,” or blacksmiths, were especially skillful with 
their most primitive tools. 

‘* Look at the delicacy of their work,” she says, 
“and tell me they are wild, uncultivated savages ! 
Are men who can make a shield like that ”— 
showing one of rhinoceros hide with embossed 
designs—*‘ or an ostrich-feather mask like this, to 
be shot down by white men like dogs ? What I 
hope for these people,” continued this admirable 
woman, who has studied them as no one else ever 
did, ‘‘is that they will be Christianized in a 
Christian, humane way. Not by armed invaders, 
not by tracts and prayer books, but by the saw 
and hammer. The skill is theirs. Teach them 
how to use it. A very little effort in the line of 
industrial education will develop these people 
from their present condition to a happy, prosper- 
ous and growing nation. Give them a chance.” 
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She was besieged with requests on all hands 
for English tools, a fact showing that the natives 
are ready for this form of practical missionary 
work. 

From Kilimanjaro the caravan returned to 
Pangania through the German country. It was 
while crossing a tree bridge, seven days from the 
coast, that this woman who had dared so much 
made a misstep and fell a long distance into the 
water below. In getting her safely out she sus- 
tained an injury to her spine, and was obliged to 
travel the rest of the way in her silk-lined palan- 
quin. It was fortunate that this accident did not 
occur earlier in her journey, before she had ac- 
complished what she had undertaken. But she 
did accomplish this, and up to the time of the 
accident she had not seen an hour’s illness. 
There had been very little sickness in the camp, 
and whereas white men always expect to lose 
more or less of their number from fevers, wars and 
wild beasts, Mrs. Sheldon lost but one, and his 
death was caused by disobedience to the caravan 
rules, in consequence of which he was devoured 
by a lion. ‘Travelers in that region all agree 
that such an event is unprecedented ; whether 
they will have the grace to adopt the same mer- 
ciful treatment of their men in future may, how- 
ever, be doubted. 

Mrs. Sheldon took a dhow at Pangania, the 
26th of June, 1891, and went to Zanzibar, sail- 
ing for England in July. 

She succeeded in penetrating the wilds of Cen- 
tral Africa, unattended by other assistance than 
her own woman’s wit and marvelous firmness and 
magnetism of character. She has proved to a 
thoughtful people that the natives of those coun- 
tries are intelligent human beings. If she shall 
convince the world that the problem of educat- 
ing and Christianizing them can be solved by in- 
dustrial education she will have more than suc- 
ceeded. 
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A HONDURAS ETCHING. 


By E,W. 


Butuco was old, very old. 
ered and seamed, and his wool was as white as 
snow, but his form was as erect as that of a sol- 
dier in the prime of his strength and vanity. 
The skin of the ancient chief’s body was covered 
with dry white scales, and was almost as rough 


His face was puck- 


as the skin of a shark. On his feet and ankles 
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were spots of pink, smooth and tender-looking, 
like the delicate skin of a baby, yet the thick 
hide of his heels was horny and full of deep 
cracks, and his toes were stubby and deformed, 
their nails twisted out of shape by the many 
hurts received in collisions with stumps and 
stones. 
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One of his black eyes had 
long year ago, in the course of an earnest and 
animated argument with one of the pirate crew 
of which Butuco had the honor of being an active 
member. That was in the days when buccaneer- 
ing along the Mosquito Coast was less speculative 
and risky than it became when the cruisers of the 
United States took to meddling zealously with 
the business, and made it advisable to give up 
chasing richly laden galleons from the Spanish 
Main. Then the pirates devoted themselves to 
the safer trade of stealing mahogany and other 
fine woods, and to robbing the simple natives of 
the fruit of their toil. It is whispered that the 
successors of those honest freebooters have by no 
means given over plundering the natives along 
that coast. 

Out of old Butuco’s remaining eye looked a 
spirit which, however fierce it may have once 
been, was long since tamed by the buffets of a 
life of wild adventure, followed by an existence 
full of a peace that passeth the understanding of 
folk who have wholesome regard for the right of 
other folk to the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness — particularly of life. 
Such quietude the old man had taken it upon 
himself to secure by making such disposition of 
his enemies as an intimate knowledge of the 


gone out many a 


virtues of the juices of certain plants of his na- 
tive forests enabled him to.make, quietly and 


quickly. He boasted—no, he did not boast ; he 
simply counted—more than a score of one-time 
foes whom he had thus sent to explore the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

The patriarch was rich, very rich. He owned 
the largest and best dories and pipantis on the 
Patuca, and his plantations were the largest and 
best kept of all on that river, for he had learned 
much in the years that he toiled as a slave on 
plantations in Jamaica. That was when the gov- 
ernment of that possession of Great Britain gave 
much encouragement to the gentle art of piracy, 
and was, of course, before England realized the 
enormity of the sin of human slavery, and refused 
to countenance such wickedness, except in Aus- 
tralia, and other of her dependencies remote from 
prying eyes of outspoken critics. 

The chief had many cattle—more than a hun- 
dred, in fact, despite the fact that the jaguars 
had taken many calves from his herd of late 
years, since he had lost much of the vigor and 
cunning that once made him the foremost hunter 
of his tribe. But a man who can no longer track 
savage beasts to their lairs must endure such 
losses of stock with what patience he can muster, 
for the young men of to-day are too lazy or too 
nerveless to win glory by the slaying of such dan- 
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gerous brutes as the ‘‘tigre negro.” It was a 
pity he had not bethought himself in time to 
make it a part of the bargain with Indilacio, when 
that youth sought the youngest daughter of the 
chief, that before getting the damsel he must 
bring the scalp of the tiger that had destroyed so 
many cattle to furnish food for her young. The 
lover might have been made to run any risk and 
endure any hardship rather than give the girl 
up, so deeply was he in love. It is a sin to neg- 
lect such an opportunity for compelling another 
to do good; but, really, an old man cannot be 
expected to remember everything. And now that 
the girl was Indilacio’s wife, ten to one she would 
be the first to object to her husband going tiger 
hunting. ‘There’s little use expecting to find wis- 
dom in young heads; certainly not in the pates 
of young wives. And yet they surely ought to 
have sense enough to see that any young widow 
owning a good watla and a thrifty plantation, 
known to be a healthy and strong worker, capa- 
ble of providing for all the wants of a family, can 
get a new husband any time, far easier than 
she could get a fat cow. 

Butuco’s watla was far and away the largest and 
best in the village. It was divided into three 
rooms. In one of these was a springy crickery of 
bamboo, on which was the old man’s bed—a mat- 
tress of moss pulled from the bottom of a fresh- 
water pond. It made a bed that was soft and 
easy for old bones. Over it was a pair of woolen 
blankets, warm and thick. They were part of 
the price, the wedding ‘‘ dot,” given by Indilacio 
in payment for his wife, the youngest daughter 
of an old family. On the blankets lay a pillow 
stuffed with the down of the silk-cotton tree, 
the ceiba, which becomes at times a gigantic 
and magnificent bouquet of roselike bloom. The 
whole bed was covered with chintz, whereon were 
groups of most symmetrical horses gayly speeding 
around a circle, and bearing on their backs men 
wearing gorgeous palpuras, and damsels of mar- 
velous beauty and scant skirts. Butuco had often 
reflected that, if he were younger, he would have 
a breechclout as beautiful as those men wore ; but 
he felt quite sure that he could never ride horses 
in such dare-devil manner as those men aml 
women were riding. He was inclined to wonder 
at times whether or not all white men and women 
rode in that manner in that wonderful America 
of the North. But it was quite likely they did, 
for the Americans are a strange people. 

In the living room, that occupied two-thirds of 
the house, hammocks were swung across from 
side to side, always waiting for the weary. There 
was a bench of Spanish cedar for those who would 
sit. At one end of the room stood a table, also 
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hewn from cedar, and above it a cup- 
board was fastened to the wall. ‘This 
was part of the wreckage saved from 
a bark that was driven on the smooth 
sands near the village, in broad day 
and smooth weather, not many years 
ago. It is said that much marine in- 
surance has been collected in this safe 
and comfortable method on the shores 
of the Caribbean Sea. But that may 
be a slander. 
In the cupboard were three or four 
plates and a bowl or two of real porce- 
lain, thick heavy and strong. 
There were teacups 
which tea was never served, because 
that beverage had never yet 
known in Waikna house on the Mos- 
quito Shore. Overhead were stowed 
the masts of the dories, nets, spears 
and mahogany paddles. Near the 
walls hung great bunches of plantains 
and bananas, ready for those who 
would eat, for Butuco was a hospita- 
ble old fellow, who loved to see his friends well 
fed. 


But Butuco learned, as many another rich and 
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powerful man has found, that time and death 
have little regard for worldly wealth and honors. 
It became evident to the old man that the day was 
near when he must follow the many, including 
the victims of his skill in the use of fatal decoc- 
tions. Even he, the ruler, must soon leave the 
breezy, sunny seaside, and enter the gloomy depths 
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of the great forests that every evening swallowed 
the life-giving sun, and left the world to darkness 
and cold—those dismal depths where lurks Mafia, 
the evil one, to sally out now and again and carry 
away unwilling victims. Surely it was a pity that 
so great and good a man, who could be so hardly 








spared, owner of so many 
wives and cows, children 
and canoes, must go into 
that dread darkness. 
Every effort must be made 
to hinder his going. 

All that could be was 
done to drive away from 
the old man the devil that 
was sapping his strength. 
The wisest of sukias in 
all the region round about 
had used every art known 
to the science of the 
medicine men. The 
throat of a chicken had 
been cut, and its hot blood 
rubbed on the breasts and 
arms of the patient, to 
instill courage and ac- 
tivity. The chief drank 
the warm blood of a 
strong bull, victor in 
many a battle, that the 
vigor and endurance of 
the brave animal might 
be imparted to its owner. 
The old man had been 


repeatedly anointed from head to heels with oil 
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which were pebbles from 
the beach, shells and bits 
of pumice, that curious 
stone which floats on the 
water, instead of sinking, 
as all well-behaved stones 
do. ‘There were also teeth 
of alligators, bones of tur- 
tles and part of the spine 
of a mountain lion. Be- 
side the platform two slim 
poles had been set. Across 
these sticks were lashed, 
like the rounds of a lad- 
der. ‘To the highest of 
these rounds a bunch of 
feathers of a pelican were 
fastened, and a dead owl 
dangled from another, 
heels up. One of the old 
chieftain’s best spears was 
tied firmly across the 
poles, and pointed threat- 
eningly toward the forest. 
Perhaps Mafia would be- 
come impaled thereon, 
when prowling around 
some dark night in hope 


of catching the soul of the chief when his body 





























of snakes and alligators, that the aged joints 
might retain their suppleness. The claws of the 
tiger and of the sloth had been powdered and 
swaliowed, to impart vigor, cunning and tenacity. 

Nor were measures for protecting the watla and 
its inmates from the influence of evil spirits neg- 
lected. Before the door was a little platform on 
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was asleep and his spirit 
started to wander, as it 
is well known human 
souls have a way of do- 
ing when their owners 
are unconscious.  ‘l'o- 
ward the end the big 
drum, made of a section 
of a hollow log, had been 
beaten most industri- 
ously and _ vigorously 
from sundown until 
dawn. Doubtless this 
would have driven the 
devil away had not the 
dying man declared, in- 
credible as it may seem, 
the racket of the drum 
was worse than the deyil 
himself. When he be- 
came so unreasonable as 
that the sukia despaired. 
Ife admitted that all 
that science could ae- 
complish had been well 
done, and that the evil 
one had a hold that 
could not be loosened, 
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Butuco was dead. There was no doubt of that. 
There was nothing to do but to inter him decently 
as a citizen of such prominence should be buried, 
and to give a feast that in bountifulness should 
be in keeping with his dignity. So a canoe of 
solid mahogany was dragged into the watla, and 
cut in two amidships. Three or four of the dead 
chief’s best tuno-bark blankets were spread in the 
bottom, and on these the body was stowed, rolled 
in the soft blue blankets which were a part of the 
price paid him for his daughter. Great was the 
secret regret of that young wife, and of the two 
buxom young widows of the deceased, over such 
waste of beautiful blankets. No donbt the old 
man could get along just as well without as with 
them, where he had gone. But of course there 
was no help for it. What would the world say if 
the best blankets did not go with the distinguished 
dead ? 

When the old man’s favorite harpoon, his best 
machete and his worst gun were stowed beside 
him, the after half of the canoe was placed, bot- 
tom up, over the forward part, completely cover- 
ing it and all it contained. Then it was lashed fast 
by many a turn of a bark rope, the whole making 
a very massive and quite safe coffin which it would 
bother the evil one himself to get into or take 
anything from. Meantime boards cut into some 
resemblance of the human figure had been fan- 
tastically painted, and stuck up beside the paths 
leading to the village ; designs resembling human 
forms had been cut deep into the bark of the 
larger pine trees standing near, and the grave 
had been dug in a knoll near the bushes fringing 
the sunny, grassy prairie. 

In the morning the entire population of the 
village and of all the towns about gathered around 
the watla in hushed expectation. The wives for- 
got the kettles of beef and pork, of waree and 
turtle, of fish, iguana and other delicacies cook- 
ing in the huts. Drummers stood ready to pound 
the very life out of their instruments of torture. 

}amboo fifes were in the hands of performers who 

could coax from the pipes sounds dismal enough 
to drive Satan himself wild, if indeed they did not 
scare him out of the country entirely, which was 
a consummation to be most devoutly desired. 
Rattles were ready to lend their racket to the 
din, and the women waited to lift their voices in 
woeful lamentation as soon as the signal should 
be given for letting loose their intense grief. 

All was ready. A dozen Waiknas, naked ex- 
cept for a strip of tuno bark—the palpura worn 
by nearly all natives of Mosquitia—caught up the 
rope attached to the bow of the burial canoe, 
every man of them unselfishly willing to yield to 
his neighbor the place nearest the corpse. The 
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word was given. Women shrieked, drums boomed, 
guns banged, rattles clashed, conch shells tooted, 
children yelled, dogs barked and every parrot in 
the village squalled. ‘This tremendous racket 
fairly drove the devil out of the house. At least 
it was fair to assume that he would flee in terror 
to the gloomiest depths of the forest, rather than 
remain near such outrageous hubbub. Still there 
might, of course, be a possibility that he had hid- 
den somewhere about the house, or at least that 
some of his imps might have not been frightened 
from the place. There’s no trusting such devils. 
At all events, it would never do to neglect any 
reasonable precaution ; therefore a string was tied 
fast to the doorpost, and thence led along, rest- 
ing here and there on convenient branches of 
bushes and trees, or on stakes stuck up for the 
occasion, to a shrub close beside the grave, which 
had been dug in a knoll on the sunny, breezy 
prairie, and there the end of the cord was made 
fast. 

Now was the time to get away safely with the 
body. Those who had hold of the rope started, 
with a shout and a rush, for the grave. ‘The 
canoe casket bumped over hillocks, banged over 
roots and thumped against stumps and trees by 
the way. It is a lively corpse that stays in such 
coffin during sueh a trip. But there was no time 
for dawdling for the sake of sentiment. The 
devil might be following at a gallop, and there 
was no time to spare if they wished to hide the 
body away safely before the devil reached its 
final resting place. They hurried: The canoe 
was hustled into the shallow grave, and instantly 
hidden by great leaves thrown in by women and 
children standing ready. As quickly as it was 
possible for scores of willing hands to move it, 
a layer of sand covered all. 

Then the wailing grew louder over the grave, 
and the musical instruments doubled their noise, 
if that was possible. The attention of the devil 
was thus fixed on the mourners. This gave op- 
portunity for one of the men to slip secretly away 
into the bushes on the side of the glade farthest 
from that whence the burial party came. Mak- 
ing a wide detour, he hurried back to a point 
midway in the path over which the body had been 
dragged from the house to the grave, where he 
cut the cord that led from the house to the burial 
place, and carried the end away into the thicket. 
There he laid the end on the ground, being care- 
ful to have it point away from the houses. Then 
he gathered up the cord attached to the doorpost, 
coiling it as he ran, tore it loose from the post, 
and sneaked away by devious paths among the 
watlas until he reached the river bank. He 
threw the string. into the current, which bore it 






























out toward the sea. Having done this, he stole 
into a hut and hid safely under some blankets, 
where the disappointed evil spirit would scarcely 
think of looking for the man who had played so 
scurvy a game. 

So far all was no doubt well. The din had 
been kept up at the grave long enough to give 
ample time for doing the trick with the string, 
so the crowd marched off in a direction away from 
the village. Then they separated, each to slip 
back to his or her house, with as innocent a look 
as he or she could muster after having been party 
to such deliberate duplicity. The whole affair 
was a grand success. ‘Thanks to the management 
of the sukia, the devil was completely fooled. 
When the canoe was dragged from the house 
the Mafia followed along the string beside the 
path, much as a monkey might caper along a 
pole. While his attention was held by the noise 
of the instruments and the cries of the mourners 
the string was broken. When he tried to return 
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by the way he came, to take possession of the 
house, with the fell intent of seizing another 
soul there, he followed the string into the thicket, 
and, of course, lost his way. The happy result 
was that he doubtless strayed into the forest, to 
find there fit associates in ferocious tigers, vicious 
warees and savage lions. All had been excel- 
lently planned, and surely deserved the success 
attained. 

Great was the feasting, and deep and long-con- 
tinued the drinking. Most liberal supplies of 
mishla were on hand, and the man who drank 
the greater quantity paid the highest compliment 
to the skill of the makers of the tipple, and to the 
hospitality of the village. It was a great feast. 
None more bountiful had been known in many a 
long year than that held in honor of the eminent 
ruler who had that day been laid away, and whose 
spirit was beyond a doubt now as safe and com- 
fortable as any reasonable soul could well expect 
to be so soon after entering a new world. 


EDWARD RANDOLPH’'S PORTRAIT: 
A LEGEND OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


In one of the apartments of the Province 
House there was long preserved an ancient pict- 
ure, the frame of which was as black as ebony, 
and the canvas itself so dark with age, damp and 
smoke that not a touch of the painter’s art could 
be discerned. ‘Time had thrown an impenetrable 
veil over it, and left to tradition and fable and 
conjecture to say what had once been there por- 
trayed. During the rule of many successive gov- 
ernors it had hung, by prescriptive and undis- 
puted right, over the mantelpiece of the same 
chamber ; and it still kept its place when Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hutchinson assumed the admin- 
istration of the province on the departure of Sir 
Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant Governor sat one afternoon, 
resting his head against the carved back of his 
stately armchair, and gazing up thoughtfully at 
the void blackness of the picture. It was scarcely 
a time for such inactive musing, when affairs of 
the deepest moment required the ruler’s decision, 
for within that very hour Hutchinson had received 
intelligence of the arrival of a British fleet, bring- 
ing three regiments from Halifax to overawe 
the insubordination of the people. These troops 
awaited his permission to occupy the fortress of 


Castle William and the town itself. Yet, instead 
of affixing his signature to an official order, there 
sat the Lieutenant Governor, so carefully scruti- 
nizing the black waste of canvas that his de- 
meanor attracted the notice of two young persons 
who attended him. One, wearing a military dress 
of buff, was his kinsman, Francis Lincoln, the 
Provincial Captain of Castle William ; the other, 
who sat on a low stool beside his chair, was Alice 
Vane, his favorite niece. 

She was clad entirely in white, a pale, ethereal 
creature—who, though a native of New England, 
had been educated abroad, and seemed not merely 
a stranger from another clime, but almost a being 
from another world. For several years, until left 
an orphan, she had dwelt with her father in 
sunny Italy, and there had acquired a taste and 
enthusiasm for sculpture and painting, which she 
found few opportunities of gratifying in the un- 
decorated dwellings of the colonial gentry. It 
was said that the early production of her own 
pencil exhibited no inferior genius, though, per- 
haps, the rude atmosphere of New England had 
cramped her hand and dimmed the glowing col- 
ors of her fancy. But, observing her uncle’s 
steadfast gaze, which appeared to search through 
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the mist of years to discover the subject of the 
picture, her curiosity was excited. 

‘‘Ts it known, my dear uncle,” inquired she, 
‘‘ what this old picture once represented ?  Possi- 
bly, could it be made visible, it might prove a 
masterpiece of some great artist ; else why has it 
so long held such a conspicuous place ?” 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom— 
for he was as attentive to all the humors and 
caprices of Alice as if she had been his own best 
beloved child—did not immediately reply, the 
young Captain of Castle William took that office 
upon himself. 

‘This dark old square of canvas, my fair 
cousin,” said he, ‘*has been an heirloom in the 
Province House from time immemorial. As to 
the painter, I can tell you nothing ; but, if half 
the stories told of it be true, not one of the great 
Italian masters has ever produced so marvelous a 
piece of work as that before you.” 


Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of 
the strange fables and fantasies, which, as it was 
impossible to refute them by ocular demonstra- 
tion, had grown to be articles of popular belief, 
in reference to this old picture. One of the wild- 
est, and at the same time the best accredited ac- 
counts, stated it to be an original and authentic 
portrait of the evil one himself, taken at a witch 
meeting near Salem ; and that its strong and ter- 
rible resemblance has been confirmed by several 
of the confessing wizards and witches in open 
court. It is likewise affirmed that a familiar 
spirit, or demon, abode behind the blackness of 
the picture, and had shown himself, at seasons 
of public calamity, to more than one of the royal 
governors. Shirley, for instance, had beheld this 
ominous apparition on the eve of General Aber- 
crombie’s shameful and bloody defeat under the 
walls of Ticonderoga. Many of the servants of 
the Province House had caught glimpses of a 
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visage frowning down upon them at 
morning or evening twilight—or in the 
depths of night, while raking up the 
fire that glimmered on the hearth be- 
neath ; although, if any were bold 
enough to hold a torch before the pict- 
ure, it would appear as black and un- 
distinguishable as ever. The oldest in- 
habitant of Boston recollected that his 
father, in whose days the portrait had 
not wholly faded out of sight, had 
once looked upon it, but would never 
suffer himself to be questioned as to the 
face. which was there represented. In 
connection with such stories it was re- 
markable that over the top. of the frame 
there were some ragged remnants of 
black silk, indicating that a veil had 
formerly hung down before the picture, 
until the duskiness of time had so ef- 
fectually concealed it. But, after all, it 
was the most singular part of the affair 
that so many of the pompous governors 
of Massachusetts had allowed the oblit- 
erated picture to remain in the state 
chamber of the Province louse. 

‘Some of these fables are really aw- 
ful,” observed Alice Vane,who had oc- 
casionally shuddered, as well as smiled, 
while her cousin spoke. ‘‘It would be 
almost worth while to wipe away the 
black surface of tlie canvas, since the 
original picture can hardly be so formid- 
able as those which fancy paints.” 

‘© But would it be possible,” inquired her cousin, 
‘to restore this dark picture to its pristine 
hues ?” 

‘Such arts are known in Italy,” said Alice. 

The Lieutenant Governor had raised himself 
from his abstracted mood, and listened with a 
smile to the conversation of his young relatives. 
Yet his voice had something peculiar in its tones 
when he undertook the explanation of the mys- 
tery. 

‘‘T am sorry, Alice to destroy your faith in the 
legends of which you are so fond,” remarked he; 
‘‘but my antiquarian researches have long since 
made me acquainted with the subject of this pict- 
ure—if picture it can be called—which is no more 
visible, nor ever will be, than the face of the long- 
buried man whom it once represented. It was 
the portrait of Edward Randolph, the founder of 
this house, a person famous in the history of New 
England.” 

“Of that Edward Randolph,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Lincoln, ‘‘who obtained the repeal of the 
first provincial charter, under which our fore- 
Vol. XXXV., No. 3—21., 
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‘SHE SNATCHED AWAY THE SABLE CURTAIN.” 


fathers had enjoyed almost democratic privileges ! 
—he that was styled the arch enemy of New Eng- 
land, and whose memory is still held in detesta- 
tion as the destroyer of our liberties !” 

‘It was the same Randolph,” answered Ifutch- 
inson, moving uneasily in his chair. ‘It was his 
lot to taste the bitterness of popular odium.” 

‘Our annals tell us,” continued the Captain of 
Castle William, ‘‘ that the curse of the people fol- 
lowed this Randolph wherever Ite went, and 
wrought evil in all the subsequent events of his 
life, and that its effect was seen likewise in the 
manner of his death. They say, too, that the in- 
ward misery of that curse worked itself outward, 
and was visible on the wretched man’s counte- 
nance, making it too horrible to be looked upon. 
If so, and if this picture truly represented his 
aspect, it was in mercy that the cloud of black- 
ness has gathered over it.” 

‘‘These traditions are folly to one who has 
proved, as I have, how little of historic truth lies 
at the bottom,” said the Lieutenant Governor. 
‘“‘ Ag regards the life and character of Edward 
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Randolph, too implicit credence has been given 
to Dr. Cotton Mather, who—I must say it, though 
some of his blood runs in my veins—has filled 
our early history with old women’s tales as fanci- 
ful and extravagant as those of Greece or Rome.” 

«‘ And yet,” whispered Alice Vane, ‘‘ may not 
such fables have a moral? And, methinks, if 
the visage of this portrait be so dreadful, it is not 
without a cause that it has hung so long in a 
chamber of Province House. When the rulers 
feel themselves irresponsible, it were well that 
they should be reminded of the awful weight of a 
people’s curse.” 

The Lieutenant Governor started, and gazed 
for a moment at his niece, as if her girlish fanta- 
sies had struck upon some feeling in his own 
breast, which all his policy or principles could not 
entirely subdue. He knew, indeed, that Alice, 
in spite of her foreign education, retained the 
native sympathies of a New England girl. 

“Peace, silly child!” cried he, at last, more 
harshly than he had ever before addressed the gen- 
tle Alice. ‘‘The rebuke of a king is more to be 
dreaded than the clamor of a wild, misguided 
multitude. Captain Lincoln, it is decided. The 
fortress of Castle William must be occupied by 
the royal troops. The two remaining regiments 
shall be billeted in the town, or encamped upon 
the Common. It is time, after years of tumult, 
and almost rebellion, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment should have a wall of strength about it.” 

«Trust, sir—trust yet awhile to the loyalty of 
the people,” said Captain Lincoln; ‘nor teach 
them that they can ever be on other terms with 
british soldiers than those of brotherhood, as 
when they fought side by side through the French 
War. Do not convert the streets of your native 
town intoacamp. Think twice before you give 
up old Castle William, the key of the province, 
into other keeping than that of true-born New 
Englanders.” 

‘‘Young man, it is decided,” repeated Hutch- 
inson, rising from his chair. ‘‘ A British officer 
will be in attendance this evening to receive the 
necessary instructions for the disposal of the 
troops. Your presence also will be required. Till 
then, farewell.” 

With these words the Lieutenant Governor 
hastily left the room, while Alice and her cousin 
more slowly followed, whispering together, and 
once pausing to glance back at the mysterious 
picture. The Captain of Castle William fancied 
that the girl’s air and mien were such as might 
have belonged to one of those spirits of fable— 
fairies, or creatures of a more antique mythology— 
who sometimes mingled their agency with mortal 
affairs, half in caprice, yet with a sensibility to 
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human weal or woe. As he held the door for her 
to pass, Alice beckoned to the picture and smiled. 

** Come forth, dark and evil shape !” cried she. 
** It is thine hour !” 

In the evening, Lieutenant Governor Hutchin- 
son sat in the same chamber where the foregoing 
scene had occurred, surrounded by several per- 
sons whose various interests had summoned them 
together. There were the Selectmen of Boston— 
plain, patriarchal fathers of the people, excellent 
representatives of the old Puritanical founders, 
whose sombre strength had stamped so deep an 
impress upon the New England character. Con- 
trasting with these were one or two Members of 
Council, richly dressed in the white wigs, the em- 
broidered waistcoats, and other magnificence of 
the time, and making a somewhat ostentatious 
display of courtierlike ceremonial. In attend- 
ance, likewise, was a major of the British Army, 
awaiting the Lieutenant Governor’s orders for the 
landing of the troops, which still remained on 
board the transports. The Captain of Castle Will- 
iam stood beside Hutchinson’s chair, with folded 
arms, glancing rather haughtily at the British of- 
ficer by whom he was soon to be superseded in 
his command. On a table in the centre of the 
chamber stood a branched silver candlestick 
throwing down the glow of half a dozen wax- 
lights upon a paper apparently ready for the 
Lieutenant Governor’s signature. 

Partly shrouded in the voluminous folds of one 
of the window curtains, which fell from the ceil- 
ing to the floor, was seen the white drapery of a 
lady’s robe. It may appear strange that Alice 
Vane should have been there at such a time; but 
there was something so childlike, so wayward in 
her singular character, so apart from ordinary 
rules, that her presence did not surprise the few 
who noticed it. Meantime, the Chairman of the 
Selectmen was addressing to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor a long and solemn protest against the re- 
ception of the British troops in the town. 

** And if your honor,” concluded this excellent 
but somewhat prosy old gentleman, ‘ shall see fit 
to persist in bringing these mercenary sworders 
and musketeers into our quiet streets, not on our 
heals be the responsibilty. Think, sir, while 
there is yet time, that if one drop of blood be 
shed, that blood shall be an eternal stain upon 
your honor’s memory. You, sir, have written, 
with an able pen, the deeds of our forefathers. 
The more to be desired is it, therefore, that your- 
self should deserve honorable mention, as a true 
patriot and upright ruler, when your own doings 
shall be written down in history.” 

‘Tam not insensible, my good sir, to the nat- 
ural desire to stand well in the annals of my 
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country,” replied Hutchinson, controlling his im- 
patience into courtesy, ‘nor know I any better 
method of attaining that end than by withstand- 
ing the merely temporary spirit of mischief, which, 
with your pardon, seems to have infected elder 
men than myself. Would you have me wait till 
the mob shall sack the Province House, as they 
did my private mansion ? Trust me, sir, the time 
may come when you will be glad to flee for pro- 
tection to the King’s banner, the raising of which 
is now 80 distasteful to you.” 

“Yes,” said the British major, who was im- 
patiently expecting the Lieutenaut Governor’s or- 
ders. ‘he demagogues of this province have 
raised the devil, and cannot lay him again. We 
will exorcise him, in God’s name and the King’s !” 

‘If you meddle with the devil, take care of his 
claws !” answered the Captain of Castle William, 
stirred by the taunt against his countrymen. 

‘‘Oraving your pardon, young sir,” said the 
venerable Selectman, ‘let not an evil spirit enter 
into your words. We will strive against the op- 
pressor with prayer and fasting, as our forefathers 
would have done. Like them, moreover, we will 
submit to whatever lot a wise Providence may 
send us—always after our own best exertions to 
amend it.” 

«* And there peep forth the devil’s claws !” mut- 
tered Hutchinson, who well understood the nature 
of Puritan submission. ‘*This matter shall be 
expedited forthwith. When there shall be a sen- 
tinel at every corner, and a court of guard before 
the Townhouse, a loyal gentleman may venture 
to walk abroad. What to me is the outcry ofa 
mob, in this remote province of the realm? The 
King is my master, and England is my country ! 
Upheld by their armed strength, I set my foot 
upon the rabble and defy them !” 

He snatched a pen, and was about to affix his 
signature to the paper that lay on the table, when 
the Captain of Castle William placed his hand 
upon his shoulder. The freedom of the action, 
so contrary to the ceremonious respect which was 
then considered due to rank and dignity, awak- 
ened general surprise, and in none more than in 
the Lieutenant Governor himself. Looking an- 
grily up, he perceived that his young relative was 
pointing his finger to the opposite wall. Hutch- 
inson’s eye followed the signal ; and he saw, what 
had hitherto been unobserved, that a black silk 
curtain was suspended before the mysterious pict- 
ure, so as completely to conceal it. His thoughts 
immediately recurred to the scene of the preced- 
ing afternoon ; and, in his surprise, confused by 
indistinct emotions, yet sensible that his niece 
must have had an agency in this phenomenon, he 
called loudly upon her : 
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** Alice !—come hither, Alice !” 

No sooner had he spoken than Alice Vane 
glided from her station, and pressing one hand 
across her eyes, with the other snatched away the 
sable curtain that concealed the portrait. An ex- 
clamation of surprise burst from every beholder ; 
but the Lieutenant Governor’s voice had a tone of 
horror. 

‘* By Heaven,” said he, in a low, inward mur- 
mur, speaking rather to himself than to those 
around him, ‘if the spirit of Edward Randolph 
were to appear among us from the place of tor- 
ment he could not wear more of the terrors of 
hell upon his face !” 

‘* For some wise end,” said the aged Selectman, 
solemnly, ‘‘hath Providence scattered away the 
mist of years that had so long hid this dreadful 
effigy. Until this hour no living man hath seen 
what we behold !” 

Within the antique frame, which so recently 
had inclosed a sable waste of canvas, now ap- 
peared a visible picture, still dark, indeed, in its 
lines and shadings, but thrown forward in strong 
relief. It was a half-length figure of a gentle- 
man, in a rich but very old-fashioned dress of em- 
broidered velvet, with a broad ruff and a beard, 
and wearing a hat the brim of which overshad- 
owed his forehead. Beneath this cloud the eyes 
had a peculiar glare, which was almost lifelike. 
The whole portrait started so distinctly out of the 
background that it had the effect of a person 
looking down from the wall at the astonished and 
awe-stricken spectators. The expression of the 
face, if any words can convey an idea of it, was 
that of a wretch detected in some hideous guilt, 
and exposed to the bitter hatred and laughter 
and withering scorn of a vast surrounding multi- 
tude. There was the struggle of defiance, beaten 
down and overwhelmed dy the crushing weight of 
ignominy. ‘The torture of the soul had come 
forth upon the countenance. It seemed as if the 
picture, while hidden behind the cloud of imme- 
morial years, had been all the time acquiring an 
intenser depth and darkness of expression, till 
now it gloomed forth again, and threw its evil 
omen over the present hour. Such, if the wild 
legend may be credited, was the portrait of Kd- 
ward Randolph, as he appeared when a people’s 
curse had wrought its influence upon his nature. 

“?’T would drive me mad—that awful face !” 
said Hutchinson, who seemed fascinated by the 
contemplation of it. 

**Be warned, then!” whispered Alice. ‘ He 
trampled on a people’s rights. Behold his pun- 
ishment, and avoid a crime like his !’ 

The Lieutenant Governor actually trembled for 
an instant ; but, exerting his energy—which was 
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not, however, his most characteristic feature—he 
strove to shake off the spell of Randolph’s coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘Girl,” cried he, laughing bitterly, as he 
turned to Alice, “have you brought hither your 
painter’s art—your Italian spirit of intrigue— 
your tricks of stage effect—and think to influence 
the counsels of rulers and the affairs of nations 
by such shallow contrivances ? See here !” 

‘‘Stay yet awhile,” said the Selectman, as 
IIutchinson again snatched the pen ; “ for, if ever 
mortal man received a warning from a tormented 
soul, your honor is that man !” 

“«« Away !” cried Hutchinson, fiercely. ‘‘ Though 
yonder senseless picture cried, ‘ Forbear !’ it should 
not move me !” 

Casting a scowl of defiance at the pictured face 
—which seemed, at that moment, to intensify the 
horror of its miserable and wicked look — he 
scrawled on the paper, in characters that be- 
tokened it a deed of desperation, the name of 
Thomas Hutchinson. Then, it is said, he shud- 
dered, as if that signature had granted away his 
salvation. 

“It is done!” said he, and placed his hand 
upon his brow. 

‘*May Heaven forgive the deed,” said the soft, 
sad accents of Alice Vane, like the voice of a good 
spirit flitting away. 


When morning came there was a stifled whis- 
per through the household, and spreading thence 
about the town, that the dark mysterious picture 
had started from the wall, and spoken face to face 
with Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson. If such 
a miracle had been wrought, however, no traces 
of it remained behind; for within the antique 
frame nothing could be discerned save the impen- 
etrable cloud which had covered the canvas since 
the memory of man. If the figure had, indeed, 
stepped forth, it had fled back, spiritlike, at the 
daydawn, and hidden itself behind a century’s ob- 
scurity. The truth probably was, that Alice Vane’s 
secret for restoring the hues of the picture had 
merely effected a temporary renovation. But 
those who, in that brief interval, had beheld the 
awful visage of Edward Randolph desired no sec- 
ond glance, and ever afterward trembled at the 
recollection of the scene, as if an evil spirit had 
appeared visibly among them. And as for IHutch- 
inson—when, far over the ocean, his dying hour 
drew on, he gasped for breath, and complained 
that he was choking with the blood of the Boston 
Massacre, and Francis Lincoln, the former Cap- 
tain of Castle William, who was standing at his 
bedside, perceived a likeness in his frenzied look 
to that of Edward Randolph — did his broken 
spirit feel, at that dread hour, the tremendous 
burden of a People’s curse ? 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE BOOKSELLERS OF OLD LONDON. 


By LipA RosE McCABE., 


ENTURIES ago the book- 
seller began to be a famil- 
iar figure and a potent 
factor of civilization. A 
stroll to-day among the 
old bookstalls along the 
Seine or under the por- 
tico of the Odéon—relics 

of a Parisian University edict of 1275, that con- 
trolled the sellers of books in the open air—or a 
ride over London Bridge, through the Exchange, 
** Little Britain ” to Paternoster Row, Amen Cor- 
ner or Ave Maria Lane, hallowed by the manu- 
script venders before the Middle Ages, empha- 
sizes in a strangely romantic manner the vantage 
ground of the present over the past in the world 
of ‘‘men and books.” 

To the Roman of the Augustan Age literature 
was an essential. Many booksellers flourished 
then, issuing, we are told, books as good and 
cheap, in their way, as those put upon the 





market to-day by the great publishing houses of 
the world. Public libraries were by no means 
few, while public recitations at which ambitious 
writers found an audience, presided over by em- 
perors before whom poets of world repute read 
aloud their verses, were popularly encouraged. 
Imperial Rome was not without its bulletin 
boards, differing little from our modern news 
bulletins. 

Besides these public means of indulging the 
reading taste, every respectable house had its own 
library. Slave readers and slave transcribers were 
almost as indispensable as cooks or scullions. 
They made copies of celebrated books for their 
masters, and from this sprung a race of slave 
transcribers, who rendered books somewhat plen- 
tiful and cheap. In the Middle Ages the art of 
transcribing was mostly confined to the monks, 
who elaborated it into an art. Illumination was 
not limited to the Bible or missals ; law books 
were resplendent in gold. 
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EARLY ENGLISH PRINTERS. 


After the lapse of many decades, in which there 
was little trade in books, a system of barter grad- 
ually sprung up between the monks of various 
monasteries. The foundation of universities gave 
rise to a regular class of copyists that supplied 
the wants of scholars, and the industry was stim- 
ulated by the invention of paper. The booksell- 
ers of this period were called s¢fationarit, either 
from the practice of stationing themselves at 
booths or stalls in the street, or from the Latin 
statio, or depository, since the bookseller was a 
mere depot to which private persons could send 
their manuscripts for sale. His chief business 
was to send out books to be read, not in volumes, 
but in detached parts. ‘The invention of print- 


ing, the dispersion of Greek manuscripts consec- 
quent on the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the discovery of America, precipi- 
tated the development of the bookseller and pub- 
lisher’s trade ; and while it is yet to be recorded 
that its representatives ever willfully sacrificed 
their own interest to that of an author, there 
were, despite the ‘‘ Dunciad,” many honest patrons 
of literature and earnest dispensers of knowledge 
among the representative booksellers of Old Lon- 
don. Many of the craft had printing offices, con- 
structed their own type, presses and printing es- 
sentials, bound the printed sheets, and, when the 
book was finally manufactured, sold it to the gen- 
eral public. ‘The corner stone of the booksellers’ 


* 





JOHN DUNTON, 1659-1733. 


EDWARD CAVE, FOUNDER OF THE ‘‘ GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE.” 
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STATIONERS’ HALL, NEAR PATERNOSTER ROW. 
(FROM AN ETCHING BY R. COLE, 1750.) 


trade of Old London was the Stationers Company, 
@ guild founded in 1403, and chartered by Mary 
and Philip, in 1557, giving it absolute power to 
seize, burn or convert to its own use whatever 
it deemed, contrary to the statute or proclama- 
tion made or to be made, against the faith and 
doctrine of the Church. Such power was not 
long respected. Elizabeth was the first to in- 
fringe upon it. The company’s monopoly was 
finally reduced in the last century to the publi- 
cation of a single almanac. The registration of 
books at Stationers’ Hall, which began in 1558, is 
at present independent of the presentation of a 
copy, which is still compulsory. ‘The fee for reg- 
istration or assignment of a copyright is five 
shillings. The earliest authenticated record of 
copy money being given for an original work is 
Milton’s disposal of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” The price 
was $25, with an additional $25 when 1,300 cop- 
ies of the first impression should be sold at re- 
tail. As it took seven years to sell off the first 
edition, the bookseller had no great bargain. 
Later, the poet’s widow resigned all claim to the 
copyright for $40! 

The connecting link between the earliest men 
ef letters, the Elizabethan dramatists who never 
received a penny for their printed plays, and the 
bookseller’s hacks, is Dryden. He, like his pre- 
decessors, began life as a dramatist, but found for 
his plays a marketable value elsewhere through 
the first eminent publisher, Jacob Tonson. Son 
of a barber surgeon, Tonson was early apprenticed 
to a printer, and began his bookselling career as 


the keeper of a second-hand 
stall, from which he soon is- 
sued plays on his own ac- 
count. Securing an interest 
in the copyright of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” he succeeded in popu- 
larizing it, and was the first 
to make Shakespeare accessi- 
ble to the reading public. 
Dryden linked his fortune to 
that of Tonson, and their re- 
lationship remained steadfast 
until the poet’s death. Dis- 
raeli tells us that from the 
sale of Dryden’s works Ton- 
son was enabled to keep his 
carriage. Then, as now, 
* novelties” were in demand, 
and Dryden’s fertile genius 
supplied his publisher as fast 
as his pen could fly. 

Dryden’s ‘ Miscellany 
Poems” evoked from the 
poet this criticism of his pub- 
lisher: ‘*Tonson creates poets as kings create 
knights; not for their honor, but for their 
money.” With the characteristic diplomacy of 
the craft, 'Tonson tried to induce Dryden to dedi- 
cate his translation of Virgil to King William. 
The poet, a stanch Tory, would not yield his 
political principle, and the bookseller consoled 
himself by ordering all the pictures of Aineas in 
the engravings to be drawn with William’s hooked 
nose! Thereupon a wag wrote : 


‘* Old Tonson, by deep judgments swayed, 
To please the wise beholder, 

Has placed old Naszau’s hook-nosed head 
On young Zneas’ shoulders. 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking : 

One took his father pickaback, 
And t’other sent his packing.” 


In accordance with the custom of the time, 
Tonson was wont to give an author, especially at 
the conclusion of a bargain, a drink, but with the 
foundation of his famous ‘‘ Kit-Cat Club” mut- 
ton pies were added and a weekly meeting, pro- 
vided his clients promised to give him the first 
refusal of their productions. To this generous 
proposal the poets readily agreed. The chief men 
of letters joined the club, which‘ became political 
in tone. After Dryden’s death Tonson made hum- 
ble overtures to Pope, who deserted him for his 
only rival, Bernard Lintot, who found fortune, as 
Pope fame, in the publication of the ‘‘ Rape of 
the Lock.” Mindful of Dryden’s success with Vir- 
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gil, Pope began the translation of Homer, for 
which Lintot assumed all responsibility, besides 
paying the author $1,000 per volume. Unlike 
Tonson and Dryden, the relationship of Lintot 
and Pope was full of bickering, and the book- 
seller, together with many of his contemporaries, 
is immortalized in the ‘‘ Dunciad,” where we read : 


“ With authors, stationers obey’d the call 
(The field of glory is a field for all); 
Glory and gain th’ industrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dullness ever loves a joke ; 
A poet’s form she placed before their eyes, 
And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize. 
* * * *” * * * 

—Lofty Lintot in the circle rose ; 

‘The prize is mine; who ’tempts it are my foes; 
With me began this genius, and shall end,’ 
He spoke, and who with Lintot shall contend ? 


‘*Fear held them mute. Alone untaught to fear, 
Stood dauntless Curll: ‘ Behold that rival here! 
The race by vigor, not by vaunts, is won ; 

So take the hindmost, hell,’ he said, ‘and run!’ 
Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, 

He left huge Lintot and outstript the wind, 

As when a dabchick waddles through the copse 

On feet and wing, and flies and wades and hops, 
So laboring on with shoulders, hands and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure spread, 

With arms expanded Lintot views his state, 

And left-legged Tonson seems to emulate.” 


In a deliciously humorous letter addressed to 
the Earl of Burlington, describing a journey that 
Pope made to Oxford in the company of Lintot, 
we have the crafty old bookseller’s silhouette. Lin- 
tot had heard that Pope was destined for Oxford, 
the seat of the Muses, and as his publisher he per- 
sisted in accompanying him. 

‘“ Now,” said Lintot to Pope, 
as they trotted along, ‘‘damn 
them ! what if they should put it 
in the newspapers how you and 
I went together to Oxford ? 
What would I care? If my son 
were big enough to go on with 
the business I would keep as 
good company as old Tonson.” 
As he talked Pope noticed that 
he sat uneasy in his saddle, 
and expressed some solicitude. 
‘“?Tig nothing,” said Lintot ; 
‘‘T can bear it well enough ; 
but it would be pleasant to rest 
awhile in the woods.” 

They alighted. ‘‘ See here,” 
said the bookseller, ‘‘ what a 
pretty Horace I have in my 
pocket! What if you amused 
yourself by turning an ode until 
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JACOB TONSON, 1656-1736. 


we mount again ? Lord ! if you pleased, what a 
miscellany you might make at leisure hours !” 

‘Perhaps I may,” said Pope, ‘‘if we ride on. 
Motion is an aid to fancy ; a round trot very much 
awakens my spirits ; jog on a pace, and I[’ll think 
as hard as I can.” 

An hour’s silence. ‘* Well, sir, how far have 
you gone ?” said Lintot, at length, tugging at the 
reins, ‘‘ Seven miles,” responded the poet. 
‘«Zounds !” cried the publisher, ‘I thought you 
had done seven stanzas. Oldworth, in a ramble 
round Wimbleton Hill, would translate a whole 
ode in half the time. IT’ll say that for Oldworth 
(though I lost by his ‘Sir Timothy’), he trans- 
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lates an ode of Horace 
the quickest of any man 
in England. There’s Sir 
Richard in that rambling 
old chariot of his between 
Fleet Ditch and St. Giles’s 
Pound would make half a 
job.” 

“Pray, Mr. Lintot,” 
said Pope—‘“‘ you talk of 
translators—what is your 
method of managing 
them ?” 

“Sir,” responded the 
bookseller, ‘‘ they are the 
saddest pack of rogues in 
the world. In a hungry 
fit they'll swear they 
understand all the lan- 
guages in the universe. I 
have known one of them 
to take down a Greek 
book on my counter and 
ery: ‘ Ay, this is Hebrew !’ 
My God! I can never be sure of those fellows, for 
I neither understand Greek, Latin, French nor 
Italian.” 

‘* Pray tell me next,” said Pope, “how do you 
deal with the critics ?” 

“Sir,” said Lintot, ‘nothing more easy. I 
can silence the most formidable; the rich ones 
by sheets of blotted manuscript which cost me 
nothing. They show it to their acquaintances, 
and pretend they had it from the author, who 
submitted it to their correction. ‘This has given 
some of them such an air that in time they come 
to be consulted as the top critics of the town. As 


THOMAS GUY, FOUNDER OF GUY'S HOSPITAL, 1644 -1724. 





for the poor critics, I feed 
them.” Pope adds that 
he dropped Lintot at Ox- 
ford, but their business 
relations continued ; and 
despite the poet’s fears 
that his ‘‘Iliad” would 
ruin his publisher, Lintot 
made a fortune out of it, 
and the keeper of the Earl 
of Oxford’s heraldic man- 
uscripts records that a son 
of Lintot came to him, in- 
quiring for arms belong- 
ing to his father, mother 
and other relations, who 
desired to become gentle- 
folks ! 

Lintot was succeeded by 
Edmund Curll, the best- 
known bookseller of the 
epoch. ‘Through various 


SAMUEL ee Ol AND NOVELIST, menial capacities he rose 


to a bookseller’s assistant, 
and finally, despite questionable morals and 
methods, he carried the trade far beyond his 
contemporaries, and was the envy and the admira- 
tion of all his profession. He commanded all au- 
thors, caused them to write what he pleased. They 
could scarcely call their name their own. Curl 
was not only famous among authors, but by un- 
blushing effrontery was noticed by the state, the 
church, the law. This printer of the lewdest 
works had a Bible for the sign of his chief shop 
in Covent Garden. Curll was the publisher of 
Pope’s letters. ‘‘ Personally he was very tall and 
thin, an ungainly, awkward, white-faced man. 
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JOHN MuRRAY 1., 1745-1793. 


Ilis eyes were light, large, projecting, goggle, 
purblind, and he was splayfooted and _ baker- 
kneed,” writes a friend-who knew him well. ‘‘ Ile 
was a debanchee to the last degree. His trans- 
lators in pay lay three in a bed at the Pewter 
Platter Inn, and together they were ever plotting 
to deceive the public.” Curll died penitent in 
1747, and is chronicled a successful man. Dia- 
metrically opposed to Curll was Thomas Guy, 
moneymaker, philanthropist, bookseller, chiefly 
identified with the publication of Bibles, and 
cherished by Londoners as the founder of ‘‘ Guy’s 
ILospital.” In Elizabeth’s time the right to print 
Bibles was conferred on the Queen’s Printer con- 
jointly with the two universities. Consequent on 
this prolonged monopoly were eyorbitant prices 
and great typographical care- 
lessness. Many of the errors 
were curious, Printers in 
Charles I.’s reign were heavily 
fined for issuing an edition in 
which, the word noét being 
omitted, the Seventh Com- 
mandment was rendered a 
positive, instead of a negative, 
injunction. The Spectator 
wickedly suggests, judging 
from the morals of the day, 
that many copies got abroad 
in continuous use. Guy in- 
duced the University of Ox- 
ford to assign their privileges 
to him, and, obtaining type 
from Holland, he printed the 
Bible in London. It was a 





JOHN MUBRAY 111., 1808-1892, 


JOHN MURRAY I1., 1778 -1843. 


prosperous investment. Guy, the most frugal, 
wealthy, philanthropic man of Old London, died 
a bachelor, leaving to the chronicler one romance. 
Looking about at the commencement of his career 
for an inexpensive helpmeet, he asked his servant 
girl to become his wife. She gladly consented, 
but, alas ! presumed too much upon her influence 
over her frugal lover. Pavers were repairing the 
street in front of Guy’s humble dwelling, and 
having neglected a broken place, Guy’s fiancée 
called their attention to it. The workmen ex- 
plained that her master had carefully marked a 
particular stone beyond which they must not go. 
**Mend it,” said the bride-elect. ‘* Tell him I 
bade you; he will not be angry.” When Guy 
saw the extra charge in the bill he straightway 
renounced his matrimonial 
intention. 

The first bookseller with 
the ambition of the ‘‘ man of 
letters” was the author of 
‘“‘Dunton’s Characters,” in 
which quaint work is preserv- 
ed much of the aroma of these 
early times. Disraeli brands 
Dunton ‘a crackbrain, scrib- 
bling bookseller who boasted 
that he had a thousand proj- 
ects, fancied he had methodiz- 
ed six hundred, and was ruin- 
ed by the fifty he executed.” 
Despite the invectives hurled 
against him from every side, 
poor Dunton, in his quixotic 
schemes to extirpate lewdness 
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from London, rises through the mellowing light 
of intervening centuries the superior of many of 
his more prosperous contemporaries. 

Of a different calibre, eminent less as a pub- 
lisher than as the most famous man who ever 
stood behind a bookseller’s counter, is Samuel 
Richardson, father of the English novel. Son of 
a joiner in Derbyshire, a quaint, shy boy, he be- 
came the confidant and love-letter writer of all 
the girls in the neighborhood, thus gaining that 
wonderful knowledge of womankind embodied 
in Pamela” and “ Clarissa.” Longing for op- 
portunities to study, Richardson was apprenticed 
at sixteen to a bookseller of Stationers’ Hall. In 
an obseure court in Fleet. Street he began busi- 
ness, filling up leisure moments by writing pref- 
aces for the booksellers. In 1740, at the solici- 
tation of the famous religious publishers Riving- 
ton and Osborn, Richardson wrote the first novel 
of the English language, ‘‘ Pamela.” 

He tells us in his own guileless way how he 
came to write it: ‘‘ I was entreated by two book- 
sellers to write for them a little volume of letters, 
in a common style, on such subjects as might be 
of use to those country readers who were unable 
to indite for themselves. ‘ Would it be any harm,’ 
said I, ‘if, in the piece you want me to write, one 
should instruct them how they should think and 
act in common cases, as well as indite?? The 
booksellers were more urgent for me to begin the 
little volume for the hint. I set about it, and in 
the progress of writing two or three letters to in- 
struct handsome girls who were obliged to go out 
to service how to avoid the snares that might be 
laid against their virtue the story occurred to me, 
and hence sprung ‘ Pamela.’” 

The first two volumes were written in three 
months, but, what was more to the publishers, the 
book went through five editions the first year of 
its publication. Probably never was a book more 
quickly, more generally admired. Pope asserted 
that it would do more good than twenty sermons ; 
eminent divines recommended it from the pulpit, 
and it did not escape the eulogies of fashionable 
society. 

Love of praise was Richardson’s only fault. 
He was petted, coaxed and humored by the 
women of his day. Richardson ushers in a dec- 
ade where Johnson usurps the niche formerly oc- 
cupied by Dryden and Pope. Henceforth the 
growth of the trade is inseparable from his own 
development. Coming to London rich in intel- 
lect, erudition, poverty and disease, Johnson was 
forced to work for niggardly pay, yet he was not 
to be insulted with impunity. ‘‘ Lie there, thou 
lump of clay !” he exclaimed, as he knocked down 
Osborn, of Gray’s Inn Gate, with a folio. ‘‘ Sir,” 


he explained to Boswell, later, *‘ he was imperti- 
nent to me, and I beat him.” 

Amongst the earliest of Johnson’s employers 
was Edward Cave, founder of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. His father was a shoemaker, who 
barely escaped giving his son a university educa- 
tion. After many vicissitudes, Cave found con- 
genial employment in a printing office, which 
finally enabled him to realize a project he had 
repeatedly offered to half the booksellers of Lon- 
don, namely, the establishment of the Genéle- 
man’s Magazine, which still survives. From its 
inception Johnson was its chief contributor. THe 
had a room in St. John’s Gate, where he wrote, 
as fast as he could drive a pen, throwing the 
sheets off, when completed, to the ** copy” boy. 
Johnson’s “ Life of Savage ” was written anony- 
mously in 1744. A critic spoke im high terms of 
the book while dining with Cave. The publisher 
said to him afterward : ‘‘ You made a man very 
happy the other day at my house by your praise 
of ‘Savage’s Life.’” ‘‘How so? None were 
present but you and me,” said the critic. Cave 
replied : ‘‘ You might observe I sent a plate of 
victuals behind the screen, where lurked one 
whose dress was too shabby for him to appear. 
Your praise pleased him much.” 

Cave began in 1736 to publish the report of 
debates in Parliament in the pages of his maga- 
zine. His method of securing them was not un- 
like that to which American journalists have 
often been obliged to resort in political crises. 
With a friend or two, Cave used to lurk about 
the lobby and gallery, taking sly notes in dark 
corners, remembering what they could of the 
drift of the argument, then retiring to a neigh- 
boring tavern to compare and adjust their notes, 
This rough material was then placed in the hands 
of an experienced writer, who dressed it up and 
served it to magazine readers. Much of this 
work was intrusted to Johnson’s pen. On one 
occasion a large company was praising a speech 
of Pitt’s. Johnson sat silent for awhile, then 
said : “* That speech I wrote in a yard in Exeter 
Street.” 

But the chief bookseller of the Johnsonian 
era was Robert Dodsley, who began life as a foot- 
man and won his mistress’s interest by the writing 
of a poem entitled ‘‘ The Muse in Livery.” Sub- 
sequently he entered the service of a reputed son 
of Charles II., an intimate friend of Pope, where 
he wrote a dramatic satire, ‘‘The Toy Ship,” 
which so pleased Pope that he procured its ac- 
ceptance at Covent Garden. It was a success. 
With the money received and the patronage of 
Pope he opened a small bookstall in Pall Mall, 
where he attracted the attention of celebrated lit- 
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erary men, and his shop became a famous rendez- 
vous of noble and wealthy dilettanti. Great as 
his business grew, it did not prevent Dodsley from 
producing several successful farces. ‘The work 
by which his name is now best known, ‘‘ A Collec- 
tion of Plays by Old Authors,” revived the study 
of Elizabethan literature. It was Dodsley who 
proposed that Johnson should write a dictionary 
of the English language. Still another bookseller 
was Andrew Miller, of whom Johnson said: ‘I 
respect him; he raised the price of literature.” 
The condition of literature was now rapidly 
changing. ‘‘ Learning is now a trade,” wrote 
Johnson, ‘A man goes to his bookseller and 
gets what he can. We have done with patronage. 
When it becomes general an author leaves the 
great and applies to the multitude.” ‘‘ A charac- 
ter is now quite unnecessary,” wrote Chatterton ; 
‘‘an author carries his character in his pen.” 

At this crisis flourished the pioneer of cheap- 
book publication—Andrew Donaldson, a Scotch- 
man who fought his battles among the London 
craft. Fired with the idea of publishing cheap 
reprints of popular works, he opened a bookshop 
on the Strand, and elicited from Johnson the 
title, ‘Robin Hood,” since he ‘‘ robbed the rich 


in order to give to the poor.” <A lawsuit was 
brought against him by certain booksellers for 
reprinting ‘‘Thomson’s Seasons.” Donaldson 
proved that the author’s copyright had expired. 
The Lords decided in his favor, finally settling 
the traditional theory that a copyright was the in- 
terminable possession of the purchaser. 

The localities occupied by the booksellers of Old 
London retain to-day scarcely a vestige of their 
former glory. The stalls of the Chapter House 
venders have vanished from London Bridge. 
Little Britain is a name, but Paternoster Row, 
after many vicissitudes, retains still, through some 
merchants who supply the retail trade, its prestige 
as the great book market of London. 

With scarcely an exception these old booksellers 
sprung from the humblest origin. Self-educated, 
all smacked of the printer’s trade ; self-made, all 
died men of fortune, having previously disposed 
of from one to three wives. Authors cursed them 
and blessed them by turns, for, while the book- 
seller improved his own fortune, he gave to the 
author an independence unknown to the writers 
of the Elizabethan period, whose fortune de- 
pended solely upon the patronage of the wealthy 
and the great. 


COWPER AS A LETTER WRITER.* 


In a letter to Unwin, dated June 8th, 1780, 
Cowper informs us of his own way of writing let- 
ters, and criticises adversely the method of Pope. 
It runs as follows : 

“‘Your mother communicated to me the satis- 
faction you expressed in my correspondence, that 
you thought me entertaining, and clever, and so 
forth. Now you must know I love praise dearly, 
especially from the judicious, and those who have 
so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine 
in giving it. But then, I found this consequence 
attending, or likely to attend, the eulogium you 
bestowed—if my friend thought me witty before, 
he shall think me ten times more witty hereafter— 
where I joked once, I will joke five times, and, 
for one sensible remark, I will send him a dozen. 
Now this foolish vanity would have spoiled me 
quite, and would have made me as disgusting a 
letter writer as Pope, who seems to have thought 
that unless a sentence was well turned, and every 
period pointed with some conceit, it was not worth 

*The ‘ Life of William Cowper.” By Thomas Wright, 


Principal of Cowper School, Olney, author of ‘‘ The Town 
of Cowper,” ete. (T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 


the carriage. Accordingly he is to me, except in 
a few instances, the most disagreeable maker of 
epistles that ever I met with. FE was willing, 
therefore, to wait till the impression your com- 
mendation had made upon the foolish part of 
me was worn off, that I might scribble away as 
usual, and write my uppermost thoughts, and 
thosé only.” 

Cowper had himself by this time got into his 
very best style. As showing in how interesting 
a manner he could describe even the most trivial 
occurrences, no better example could be found 
than the letter to Newton, dated August 21st, 
1780: 

“‘The following occurrence ought not to be 
passed over in silence, in a place where so few 
notable ones are to be met with. Last Wednes- 
day night, while we were at supper, between the 
hours of eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise 
in the back parlor, as if one of the hares was en- 
tangled and endeavoring to disentangle herself. 
I was just going to rise from table when it ceased. 
In about five minutes a voice on the outside of 
the parlor door inquired if one of my hares had 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE BOOKSELLERS OF 01D LONDON.— A LONDON LITERARY CLUB IN THE TIME OF 
DR. JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH.—(FROM AN OLD PRINT.)— SEE PAGE 324. 


got away. I immediately rushed into the next 
room, and found that my poor favorite Puss had 
made her escape. She had gnawed in sunder the 
strings of a latticework, with which I thought I 
had sufficiently secured the window, and which 
I preferred to any other sort of blind, because it 
admitted plenty of air. From thence I hastened 
to the kitchen, where I saw the redoubtable 
Thomas Freeman, who told me that, having seen 
her just after she dropped into the street, he at- 
tempted to cover her with his hat, but she 
screamed out and leaped directly over his head. 
I then desired him to pursue as fast as possible, 
and added Richard Coleman to the chase, as 
being nimbler and carrying less weight than 
Thomas; not expecting to see her again, but 
desirous to learn, if possible, what became of 
her. In something less than an hour Richard 
returned, almost breathless, with the following 
account: that, soon after he began to run, he 
left Tom behind him and came in sight of a 
most numerous hunt of men, women, children 


and dogs; that he did his best to keep back 
the dogs, and presently outstripped the crowd, 
so that the race was at last disputed between 
himself and Puss. She ran right through the 
town, and down the lane that leads to Dropshot. 
A little before she came to the house he got the 
start and turned her; she pushed for the town 
again, and soon after she entered it sought shel- 
ter in Mr. Wagstaff’s tanyard, adjoining to Old 
Mr. Drake’s. Sturges’s harvest men were at sup- 
per, and saw her from the opposite side of the 
way. There she encountered the tan pits full of 
water, and, while she was struggling out of one 
pit and plunging into another, and almost 
drowned, one of the men drew her out by the 
ears and secured her. She was then well washed 
in a bucket to get the lime out of her coat, and 
brought home in a sack at ten o’clock. 

‘*This frolic cost us four shillings, but you 
may believe that we did not grudge a farthing 
of it. The poor creature received only a little 
hurt in one of her claws and one of her ears.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GARIBALDI. 


By JoHN MACMULLEN, 


I saw Garibaldi in New York city in 1850. He 
was then fresh from his terrible experiences in 
Italy, where he had helped so bravely to defend 
the ‘‘indefensible” city of Rome, and had 
**scooped in” 600 of the best French troops, in 
their first attack, by one of those unexpected flank 
attacks that he had learned the secret of in South 
America, and that he did so well. 

When at length their means of defense were ex- 
hausted, and they were forced to submit or scat- 
ter, Garibaldi formed the bold design of fighting 
his way through to Venice. His brief address to 
his soldiers on this occasion is one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever uttered: ‘‘Soldati—In ricom- 
pensa dell’ amore che alla patria portate io v’ offro 
fame, sete, freddo, guerra e morte, ma 
chi ama la patria venga e mi segua.” 


ger, thirst, cold, war and death, but let 
him that loves his country come and 
follow me.”) | 

They did follow him to the number | 
of about 4,000. They had the Neapol- ij x 
itans on the south, the French harassed 
them on the west and the Austrians on 
the north. They were obliged to march 
and countermarch to avoid superior 
forces, until at length, worn out, they 
took refuge in the little republic of San 
Marino, where most of them laid down 
their arms. 

A few, however, continued on with 
Garibaldi to the little port of Cesena- 
tico, where they embarked for Venice. 
Most unfortunately they met the Aus- 
trian fleet, and were obliged to run 
ashore upon the western coast. There 
they separated. 

Ciceruacchio, called the last of the 
Roman Tribunes, with the monk Ugo 
Bassi, that devoted friend of Italian 
freedom, with all their companions, 
were seized and shot. 

Garibaldi escaped into the woods with 
his wife Anita, who had insisted on 
sharing all his dangers, though she ex- 
pected soon to become a mother. At 
length, worn out with hardships and ex- 
posure, she died in his arms. 

The peasants that had protected them 
promised to bury her by some trees, in 
a spot that he pointed out, and he 
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was obliged to leave her there, for his enemies 
were closing in upon him. 

As he approached Ravenna he met a young 
man who had just come out for a day’s hunt. 
Making the sign of the Society of Young Italy, 
he saw the young man answer it. He then told 
him that he was one of his chiefs, and that he 
required help. 

The young man gave him his lunch, and led 
him to a secret place among the marshes where 
he had a boat secured among the reeds for hunt- 
ing waterfowl. 

Returning to the city, the young man recounted 
his adventure to his comrades, who all concluded 
from the description given that he must have seen 
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Garibaldi, and that the Liberator must be passed 
on to a place of safety. 

Ravenna was garrisoned, and guards were sta- 
tioned at all the gates. It was therefore arranged 
that this young man should go out again the next 
morning with his gun, as if to hunt, and should 
bring in Garibaldi with him as a friend whom he 
had met, and that about twenty of them should 
lounge around the gate armed with knives, so 
that if the sentry should attempt to arrest Gari- 
baldi they might free him by force. 

It so happened that the next morning, just as 
Garibaldi was approaching the gate, a well-known 
physician who belonged to the conservative party 
was passing by, and saw these young men closing 
in with very determined looks, so that he sus- 
pected some violence. Wishing to avoid blood- 
shed, he stepped up to the sentry, as he halted 
the stranger, and said: “It is all right. Let 
him pass.” 

Taking advantage of the momentary hesitation 
of the sentry, they passed Garibaldi quickly in 
among themselves, and so secured him. 

He was then forwarded secretly by way of Bo- 
logna to Genoa. Thence he went to Sardinia, to 
Gibraltar, to Tangier, to Liverpool, and finally to 
New York. 

I was at that time a young and enthusiastic 
member of the Society of Universal Republican- 
ism. One evening, while attending a meeting of 
the Committee on Italy, I noticed a stranger sit- 
ting quietly in a corner. He had regular features, 
abundant hair of medium length, and a heavy 
brown beard covering all the lower part of his 
face, while above shone his clear hazel eyes, intel- 
ligent and penetrating. His chest was unusually 
broad and deep, and was covered by a single- 
breasted, military-looking frock coat, buttoned 
closely up to his chin. Turning to an Italian 
friend who sat beside me, I asked who that was 
in the corner. 

“Why! That is Garibaldi. Don’t you know 
him ?” 

“No.” 

“Come. Let me introduce you.” 

After the usual commonplace phrases required 
by the occasion had been uttered I sat down by 
him, and listened to the discussion. The ques- 
tion was, how to raise money for the Italian cause. 
After awhile I said to Garibaldi: ‘‘ General, you 
don’t give us the benefit of your opinions.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. ‘‘These gentlemen can 
talk much better than I can. Iam more fit for 
action.” 

The branch of the subject then under discus- 
sion was at what period the bonds we were pre- 
paring to issue should be made payable. 


One man remarked : ‘‘ That: makes no differ- 
ence, for we all know that the bonds will never 
be paid.” 

An Italian, named Minelli, instantly arose and 
said: ‘* Not so, gentlemen; if we don’t intend to 
pay these bonds when we can, don’t let us issue 
them. Let us not get money under false pre- 
tenses.” 

Garibaldi immediately arose and said: ‘‘ Yes, 
gentlemen, that is my opinion also.” 

This was the only speech he made during the 
evening. 

We did not know at that time that he was to 
go back to Italy and do good service in his coun- 
try’s cause, in spite of all the snubs given him 
and all the impediments designedly placed in his 
way by the conservatives. 

We did not know that he was to conquer a king- 
dom with more than 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
present it to a king so that his beloved Italy 
might be strong and independent of all other 
kings. 

llis fighting for others, in South America, had 
providentially trained him to fight successfully 
for his own people. It was there that he learned 
that secrecy and celerity of movement in out- 
flanking an enemy that so often brought him 
victory. 

On one occasion, while with some companions 
in an open boat, he was pursued up a river by a 
Brazilian schooner. They rowed for their lives, 
and, as night was approaching, ran their boat 
into a small branch of the river too shallow for 
the schooner to enter. Her commander moored 
her across the entrance, and ordered a close watch 
to prevent the boat from coming out during the 
night. 

As they entered the branch the quick eye of 
Garibaldi noticed a bend in the stream, with a 
sandy beach at the corner of the bend. 

At midnight he quietly roused his companions, 
and ordered that the oars should be carefully 
muffled. ‘Then stealing silently down to the 
sandy spot near the mouth of the branch, and 
dragging their boat noiselessly over the sand, 
they launched it in the main river, and made 
their way quietly to the outer side of the 
schooner, while the sentry was watching closely 
on the landward side. 

Suddenly his mouth was covered, and his arms 
seized from behind. The hatches were clapped 
on, and all the crew securely confined below. At 
dawn they were let up, one by one, and bound. 
The sails were spread, and he who began life as 
a little Italian sailor boy steered his conquered 
craft proudly into the harbor of Montevideo to 
be added to her fleet. 
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It was training such as this that enabled him Bomba, as well as in later years against the Prus- 
to fight successfully in after years against the  sians, when he lent his sword to the Republicans 


French, the Austrians and the forces of King of France. 


“UNO DE MILLE.” 
ONE OF THE THOUSAND OF GARIBALDL 


By WALLACE BRUCE, 


{One April dayin 1890 I saw a steamer draped in black bring home to Como for burial a soldier of the immortal One Thou- 
sand of Garibaldi. By a strange and dramatic coincidence his comrade, an eloquent scholar of Como, died a few hours later 
at his desk, while preparing for the morrow a tribute to his friend’s memory, and on the next day the boat bore his own body 


to his own kindred.—W. B.] 


AnoTHER gone of The Thousand brave ; 
Across Lake Como borne to his grave. 
‘**Uno de Mille,” they softly say, 
Waiting there by the quiet bay: 

A crowded piazza, a weeping sky ; 
Hush! the steamer is drawing nigh. 


“Uno de Mille”! Who is he? 

A soldier, they whisper, of liberty ; 

One of the thousand from college hall 
Who rallied at Garibaldi’s call: 

His voyage finished, the anchor cast, 
Home at Como to sleep at last. 


Home, by her rippling waters blue, 
Mirroring skies of tender hue ; 

Home, where a kinsman’s heartfelt tear 
Hallows a brother soldier's bier; 
Home, where a noble comrade now 
Plaits a chaplet to grace his brow. 


Strew with roses the hero’s way, 
Over the sleeping warrior pray ; 
Home, from journeying far and wide, 
Welcome him here with stately pride ; 
The night, my brother, comes to me ; 
The morn, Italia, to thee! 


Strew with roses the hero's way, 
Over the sleeping warrior pray ; 
Wake, Italia! speak for me, 
Reunited from seu to sea; 
Place a garland upon his bier, 
‘“*Uno de Mille” is lying here. 


Thus mused his comrade through the night, 
Weaving a chaplet fresh and bright ; 
Sorrowing for a brother dead, 

Summoning hours forever fled ; 

The light burns dim, the dawning day 
Touches the mountains cold and gray. 


The pen has fallen from his grasp, 

His head is bowed, his hands unclasp ; 
The sunlight pierces the casement there, 
He greets the morning with stony stare ; 
The day, Italia, breaks for thee ! 

The night, my brother, comes to me. 


Not as he deemed. He little thought 

The morrow’s work would be unwrought. 
Little he dreamed the boat that bore 

His comrade dead to Como's shore, 
Dark-draped its homeward course would keep 
To bear him too where his kinsmen sleep. 


Hushed again the crowded square, 
Sky and lake the stillness share ; 
Over the mountains a fading glow— 
‘* Due de Mille,“ they murmur low 
One, with tapers in yonder dome, 
One, ‘neath the starlight, going home. 


And so they parted, not in tears, 
Brothers in death through caming years ; 
Sleeping remote by the sunny shore, 
Reunited for evermore ! 

Lake Como sings one song to me: 

‘* The morn, Italia, to thee!" 
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MARGUERITE. 


By NORA 


It was a homely room, but neat as womanly 
hands could make it ; barren of all ornament save 
« gilded cage which hung between the simple 
muslin curtains of the window. 

A sweet-faced, tidy maiden of sixteen summers 
or more hummed a plaintive air as she busied 
herself about the tea table, giving expression only 
to the refrain which sat ill upon such young, ten- 
der lips. 

«« Lebe wohl ! lebe wohl !” was echoed from an- 
other throat in tones like liquid silver, and the 
girl smiled through her tears as the bird in its 
gilded prison took up the air and sang it through 
to the end. 

‘“‘Ah, birdie,” she said, with a loving glance, 
“how well thou hast learned that song !” 

For answer the little creature trilled it again. 

‘Mignon will be my only companion,” re- 
marked the girl, turning to the other occupant of 
the room—‘‘ my only comfort, father, when you 
shall have crossed the seas.” 

‘*But our parting will not be for long, Mar- 
guerite,” replied he. ‘1 shall soon send for thee, 
and Mignon will sing that quaint air of thine own 
composing in far-away America before many 
months, Let that thought comfort thee.” 

** Lebe wohi! lebe wohl !” (farewell, farewell), 
trilled the bird, in almost human accents ; and the 
next day father and daughter took leave of each 
other with the same sad words, and for days after 
Marguerite’s lips were dumb, and the bird sat 
idly drooping upon its perch, no music in its 
throat, grieving as its mistress grieved. 

But as weeks went on, bringing a letter or two 
from far-off America, the melody again floated 
upon the air in the little German home, the bird 
vying with the maid, trilling bar after bar with- 
out a break, for the voice of its mistress no longer 
faltered when singing the sad refrain. 

‘* Lebe wohl! lebe wohl!” sang the bird, but 
in the girl’s heart the cry had now changed to 
** Auf wiedersehen ! auf wiedersehen !” 

**°Tis only ‘adieu,’” she whispered each night 
as her head touched the pillow. ‘‘ We shall soon 
mect again.” 

Then came the day when the bird and Mar- 
guerite entered the big ship which was to take 
them to New York and the father. 

Dumb was the bird during the voyage; no 
chirping from his mistress could induce him to 
sing. 

** Alas ! little friend,” sighed Marguerite, ‘am 
I never to hear thy voice again ?” But the bird 


MARBLE, 


only turned its bright eyes upon her, and an- 
swered with never a note. 

The voyage was done, and into the noble harbor 
steamed the vessel. Eagerly Marguerite scans the 
faces of the waiting friends upon the pier, noting 
the while with a happy smile the rapturous meet- 
ing of lovers, the quiet greeting of friends, the 
tearful embrace of parents and children. Hope- 
fully, nay, confidently, her gaze wanders in search 
of one beloved face. 

‘**}fe wrote that he would meet us, birdie,” she 
murmured to the silent prisoner in its cage ; ‘‘ and 
he will come, never fear.” 

One, two, three hours pass, still another, yet 
patiently she waits. 

**T will go to him,” she at last resolves. ‘* Why 
did I not think of that before ? He may be ill, 
dying, while I wait here in vain !” and with fever- 
ish haste she withdraws her little purse, in which 
but few coins remain, seeking the address which 
she feels confident she had placed therein. 

The young girl’s search is vain; no address is 
there. 

With paling lip and agitated fingers she exam- 
ines this bundle, then that ; but no slip of paper 
rewards her search, and rack her memory as she 
might, no recollection of street or number will 
come to her. 

That night Marguerite spent in a cheap lodg- 
ing house, and the next and next. Her command 
of English was small, and all efforts to find her 
father failed. 

Each morn to the bird she made her moan— 
each morn the still bewildered Mignon gave forth 
no note in response. No song in her grief came 
to his mistress’s lips, and the canary as well as 
Marguerite pined for home and the father. 

The day came when no coin remained in her 
purse, and that day and the next starvation stared 
her in the face. 

**T must earn my bread, and seed for thee, 
Mignon,” she said to the silent bird ; and so she 
sought and found work in one of the dingy dens 
of Bleecker Street, adding one more unfortunate 
‘** white slave ” to the many young lives sacrificed 
to the greed of men and vanity of women ; young 

‘lives doomed to toil from morn till eve in pens 
scarce fit for cattle, sowing in their polluted at- 
mosphere the seeds of consumption and death, 
for starvation wages only. 

So Marguerite, in this feather and flower fac- 
tory, toiled for a pittance which served but to 
keep body and soul together, and solitary now the 














MARGUERITE. 


bird hung in its gilded cage in the comfortless 
room which the girl called-‘* home.” 

The dyestuffs among which Marguerite worked 
at first lent a stimulating effect, an unwonted 
brilliance, to the eye, though her throat became 
parched, her skin dry, and fever ran its warm 
course through her veins. Hope, at intervals, an- 
imated her sinking heart, and at such times from 
her lips broke forth that song so plaintive and 
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became known, and the compassionate ones shook 
their heads and whispered among themselves that 
the father, no doubt, was dead ; and as the weeks 
and months passed on the same fear took posses- 
sion of the girl’s sad heart, and only in dreams 
did she greet her loving father again. 

The sweet face, to which the brilliant eyes lent 
a new beauty, soon attracted the attention of many 
a lounger as she passed and repassed from her 


‘(THE GIRL FELL UPON HER KNEES.” 


sweet, which the bird, when she had done, now 
echoed as of old. 

The tenants of the house paused to listen ; some 
with a pleased smile, others with a tear in the 
eye. One after another caught the air, and soon 
through that dreary tenement the soft strains were 
breathed by both old and young, to which the 
bird in his loneliness ever responded in liquid 
notes, “‘ Farewell ! farewell !” 

Among Marguerite’s fellow workers her story 
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work ; and the day came when one bolder than 
the rest, to whom her history was not unknown, 
presumed to address her. 

The girl gratefully listened to his suggestions 
concerning methods to be tried in tracing her 
parent, and before many days had passed, in each 
of which she had again met her bold admirer, : 
new hope dawned in her heart, a new smile sat 
upon her lip, a new love filled her waking and 
sleeping thoughts. 
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338 MARGUERITE. 


The man smiled when at his approach the pure 
blood surged over the fair face, when those sweet 
eyes drooped before the bold glance of his, when 
the sensitive lips trembled at his whispered words ; 
smiled, and between those parted lips the girl per- 
ceived no fangs, in those tender words detected 
no poison. Innocent as Eve amid the coils of the 
serpent, Marguerite wandered in a new paradise— 
wandered and smiled and listened, and knew not 
Satan. 

‘He is a gentleman, Mignon,” whispered the 
girl, with happy eyes, to her solitary friend. 
‘“‘He is a gentleman, with such beautiful white 
hands and low voice, and so elegant in his attire. 
He wears a diamond upon his little finger, Mi- 
gnon, which he will place upon my finger when I 
am his——” 

She broke off and blushed. The bird eyed her 
so knowingly, as he turned his little head from 
side to side, that she hesitated to whisper even to 
him the word which her fond heart held to be the 
sweetest in every language ; so she turned away, 
while the bird, in a sudden freak, piped only the 
refrain of the well-known song, ‘‘ Farewell ! 
farewell !” 

‘* Marguerite !’— how tenderly the name fell 
from her lover’s lips !—*‘ Marguerite! Do you 
know, Friiulein, I could have wished you had been 
valled by another name ?” 

‘““Why ?” replied the happy girl, who, after 
her day’s toil, lived only in the brief hour in 
which he loitered by her side on her way home— 
‘whe 

‘* Because ”— he hesitated a moment as he 
cast a quick glance at her expectant face —‘‘ be- 
cause of Goethe’s Faust, you know.” 

“Yes ?” half interrogatively. ‘‘ Faust, so wise 
and rich and handsome !” 

The man laughed. 

‘* And Marguerite ?” he queried. 

A troubled look crept over her innocent’ face, 
and she shivered a little. 

‘* Poor Marguerite !” 
so loving, so true !” 

‘* And Mephistopheles ?” 

‘‘ Had no existence save in Faust’s bad heart,” 
she replied, leaning reassuringly upon the ques- 
tioner’s arm. ‘‘ Had he been good and true, Mar- 
guerite’s heart would ne’er have been broken.” 

‘*I don’t know about that,” he replied, ab- 
sently, ‘‘ for I sometimes fancy that Mephistoph- 
eles does actually appear in the flesh. There 
have been times,” he added, with a quick glance 
behind him, ‘‘ when I have fancied I could feel 
his hot breath upon my neck.” 

The girl shook her head as, with a confident, 
earnest air, she replied : 


she sighed ; ‘‘so gentle, 


** Satan can have nothing to do with one whom 
my heart elects as noble and good. You could 
never for one moment be so cruel as Faust, and 
I - 

She paused, blushing painfully. 

**And you ?”’ guestioningly, his eyes turned 
from her innocent face. 

** And I could never be so weak as Marguerite,” 
in a low voice. 

The man made no reply as hod gazed into the 
gathering shadows about them, but before his 
mind’s vision arose that touching picture of the 
betrayed girl mocked by her companions at the 
well; her self-abasement and anguish amid the 
gloom of that ancient church; that heart cry as 
she sat before her spinning wheel, repeating, in 
dreary measure, 





** My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore ; 
I shall find it, never, 


” 


No, nevermore ! 


and the mocking smile died upon his lips as he 
looked down upon the face of Marguerite, ‘ his 
little Friiulein,” as he jestingly referred to her 
among his companions. 

But conscience slept again, and ere long the 
bird, with his keen round eyes, marked a shadow 
upon his mistress’s face, saw the pallor deepen, 
the eyes lose something of their brilliancy, while 
ut times a hectic flush wavered upon the still 
rounded cheek. 

Then, one day, poor Marguerite awoke to the 
fact that her fellow workers were casting upon 
her curious glances, that sly nods and winks were 
being exchanged, that innuendoes too broad to be 
mistaken were meant for her ears alone. Was it 
shame that brought the hot rush of blood to her 
brow—that made the sensitive lips to tremble ? 
Was it genuine amazement that lurked in the 
affrighted eyes when she heard her lover’s name 
bandied from lip to lip—heard him called ‘‘ gam- 
bler, rowé”’—heard that term applied to another 
which she had hesitated even to whisper to the 
bird—that sweetest of all words, wife ? 

‘His wife!” she exclaimed, with shivering 
horror. ‘Alas! for me it is ever ‘Lebe wohl f 
lebe wohl !’” 

‘* Marguerite !” passionately, from the tempter, 
as darkness fell around them that evening, ‘ you 
~cannot, you shall not give me up. Be wise. Leave 
your miserable room and ill-paid work, and come 
to a home which I shall make for you. I will 
make a lady of you, Marguerite. Come !” 

**A lady !” echoed the girl, a momentary flash 
of scorn in eye and tone. ‘A lady !” 

The man saw his mistake, and quickly sought 
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to draw a picture, in sharp contrast to her lone- 
less, weary life—her almost hopeless future. 


‘* My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore,” 


murmured Marguerite, and then, after a pause, 
gazing wistfully into the handsome face, she said : 
‘‘And I have been dreaming that you meant to 
put a ring upon my finger before the altar, when 
you were the while pledged to another, called an- 
other ‘wife,’ and for me had portioned only— 
shame! Alas, that my heart should have elected 
such another Faust—alas !” 

With these words she turned, and unheeding 
his pleading gesture, was gone. 

As the days wore on the girls in the factory 
looked at one another in misgiving, noting the 
cough and hectic flush which now made its home 
in the no-longer rounded cheeks of Marguerite. 


‘‘Tt may pass away,” said one frail-looking. 


girl, whose sunken chest, stooping shoulders and 
racking cough spoke only too plainly of the great 
destroyer. ‘‘ Consumption comes not so early to 
the flower worker. But bide here for a few short 
years, inhaling the fumes of boiling dyes, breath- 
ing the impurities of a poisoned atmosphere, and 
you’ll earn for yourself a pall, and then a dress of 
green, which the hand of Mother Nature will re- 
new for you year after year. Yes,” touching with 
one transparent hand her faded, well-worn gown, 
‘a new dress every spring, while you rest with 
folded hands eternally in the narrow home your 
labors have won.” 

“* Rest eternally !” repeated a weary little creat- 
ure, scarce beyond childhood. ‘‘ How lovely !” 

The plaintive air, so often sung in the father- 
land, came frequently to the girl’s lips in these 
days, ever echoed by the bird, and again the 
people in the tenement listened and smiled, and 
hummed the sweet air as they went about their 
duties. 

‘‘The Friulein thinks of home to-night,” they 
said ; and out of their small store a bit of some- 
thing warm was sent in to the lonely, ill-fed 
flower worker. 

Then came a letter, another, and yet another, 
which, with trembling fingers, Marguerite tore 
open, which she read with a tender glow upon 
her face, which she carried in her bosom by day, 
upon which her head rested at night—unanswered 
letters, but sweet, unutterably sweet to the for- 
lorn, physically weakened flower girl. 

‘« As the days go by you grow dearer to me,” 
ran the lines, penned by a man who pursued his 
prey much as a hound pursues a fox. ‘‘ Why do 
you avoid me, Marguerite ? I cannot, my little 
Friiulein—I cannot live without you. Come !” 


But the girl only read, smiled, and wept over 
the words, making no sign. 

Now came a day when work grew slack in that 
dingy Bleecker Street den—when Marguerite, with 
a score of others, found herself, upon the eve 
of Christmas, without employment and without 
means. 

‘*T shall look for work in somebody’s kitchen,” 
remarked a stout young girl, upon whom the ill- 
ventilated rooms had as yet made but little im- 
pression. ‘I shall in that situation have no fear 
of starving or freezing, at least.” 

Marguerite caught at the suggestion. 

“No, no,” replied the other at once; ‘you 
are too delicate now for such work, and your 
cough would, besides, be against you. You must 
think of something else.” 

And so, despairing, the shivering Marguerite 
climbed the steep stairs to her room in the deso- 
late tenement that night. 

Another letter ! 

Food, warmth, love, a life of ease! 

The girl fell upon her knees. 

The bird, missing his usual greeting, fluttered 
from perch to perch. His movements and the 
sobs of the kneeling girl only broke the long still- 
ness. Restive grew the bird, and presently from 
his silvery throat poured a burst of song. From 
beginning to end he sang the loved air, repeating 
in an almost startling way the refrain, ‘‘ Farewell ! 
farewell !” 

«* Ay,” cried the conquered Marguerite, as she 
folded and addressed a letter before retiring— 
‘‘ay, Mignon, my good angel, it cs farewell to 
poverty, hunger and cold. Thou wilt sing thy 
song, ere the Christmas shadows fall, in a place 
far different from this, amid light and love and 
warmth.” 

Faust had triumphed at last. 

* * * * * * 

Christmas morn broke clear and cold. A man 
with a thoughtful face, upon which Grief had 
etched her lines, walked slowly down the Bowery, 
lost in painful abstraction. The din which her- 
alded the day of general rejoicing won from him 
no smile, no look of interest. 

Suddenly he stopped and gazed behind him, an 
ashen hue spreading itself over his startled face. 

A miserably clad urchin with a few morning 
papers under his arm, came slowly toward him, 
whistling a plaintive air. 

That air! 

The boy shrank under the convulsive grasp of 
the man’s hand as he answered : 

“That er song? Why, mister, it’s just the 
purtiest you ever heerd what a little Friiulein sings 
up in our tenement, and a canary sings it after 
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her es sweet as airy angel, it do, by hokey, 
mister !” 

“Marguerite !” cried the man, rapturously 
“‘My Marguerite !” 

‘*That’s her,” replied the wondering boy ; then, 
a light dawning upon him, with a whoop of de- 
light he added: ‘And you be the father what 
she lost ? What a rum go! IJIurrah for Christ- 
mas !” 

And the father it was indeed, whose meeting 
with Marguerite I need not describe ; nor his ex- 
planation of how he had looked for her coming 
upon another steamer, and how he had waited 
weeks thereafter for a letter from her, and how, 
after months of anxiety, he had sailed for the 
fatherland, only to learn that she had long before 
departed for America. 


CITY IN THE 





WORLD. 


**And since then, Marguerite,” he added, ‘I 
have mourned you as lost.” 

A cab at that instant drew up to the curb, and 
a fashionably dressed man alighted. 

** Lost !” shuddered the girl. ‘* Ay, another 
day, and I had been lost indeed.” 

No need to picture the discomfiture of the gam- 
bler who had lost the trick, nor the peaceful home 
so long prepared, in which, before another hour, 
she was installed as mistress. 

And so, ere the shadows of that blissful Christ- 
mas fell, the bird, in an atmosphere of light and 
love and warmth, did indeed trill that plaintive 
air of the fatherland, and Marguerite, upon 
bended knee, thanked the Giver of all good that 
she had at last bidden farewell to loneliness, hun- 
ger and cold. 




















CHINESE MOHAMMEDANS OF CANTON. 


THE 


ODDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


$y DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


Canton! It is the oddest city in the world, 
and the most compact; for while Tokio, with 
1,300,000 inhabitants, measures nine miles by 
eight, Canton, with 1,600,000, measures only four 
by two. 

The odd sights begin coming up the river, with 
the pagodas, banana flats, salt junks and passen- 
ger boats. Salt junks and passenger boats alike 
are armed with antiquated cannon, minute muzzle 
loaders, trained over the bulwarks or with help- 
lessly turned-up noses—a dozen of them some- 


4 


times to a single junk. They are designed to 
frighten away pirates, but if the pirates are deaf 
to the voice of the charmer the crews run away. 
Serious resistance is almost unrecorded. 

The salt junks lie on the shoals a few miles be- 
low the city—to be squeezed—oh, potent word in 
Canton! The passenger boats are very fast, some 
of them, and are propelled by every conceivable 
method except steam—the most curious being the 
paddles driven by a treadmill worked by three or 
four dozen coolies. Chinese cheap labor is more 
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than an expression. Nearer to the city one comes 
to the water town; thousands of sampans, occu- 
pied each by a family, some moored in streets, 
some cruising about to pick up odd jobs, rowed 
by the mother and children, while the father is 
away at work—crazy craft most of them. Lere, 
too, are the flower boats stigmatized by Dr. Kerr 
as brothels, though they are in reality more like 
floating restaurants, frequented, it is true, by gen- 
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A CHINESE 





« 
tlemen with courtesans, but not keeping courte- 
sans themselves. 
name. 


Flower boat is only a flowery 


As one ascends the river the French Cathe- 
dral looms up grandly over the squat Chinese 
city. It is Gothic in style, and of quite noble di- 
mensions—236 fcet long, 88 feet wide, 98 feet 
wide in the transepts, 75 feet high in the nave 
and transepts and 150 feet in the spires, and it is 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF CANTON. 


built of solid granite—begun so far back as the 
year 1860. 

In a city like Canton, where Europeans are 
any moment liable to insult and any day to be- 
ing mobbed, I must confess to have been im- 
meusely impressed by this majestic embodiment 
of Catholic devotion in partibus infidelium. 

The first thing to do on landing in Canton is to 
hire a guide. Without a guide a stranger could 
never hope to return from the mazes of the native 
city. Even if he were utterly unmolested he 
would have no chance of extricating himself from 
this network of arcades two miles by four. The 
guide charges a couple of yen a day for his serv- 
ices, and if he isanything like Mr. Ah Yew, who 
“guided ” me, makes about as much more out of 
you in exaggeration of fees and tips, besides any- 
thing that he may make in squeezes on what you 
buy; but in return for this he guarantees your 
safety. The regular guides will fight like lions 
in extricating foreigners who mischance to be 
mobbed by the dangerous Canton populace. 

Furthermore, you will have to pay $1.50 per 
chair for yourself and your guide, $1 for lunch 
put up on board the steamer, $3 for your fare_ 
from Hong Kong, $1.50 for your poor dinner the 
night before, and $1.50 for your shabby break- 
fast on the boat in the morning, for you leave 
Hong Kong at 5:30 p.m. and arrive at breakfast 
time next day (or ater), a journey of only ninety 
miles. Whence it will be seen that if your time 


or your purse is limited you had better be satis- 
fied with your glimpse of the native city at Shang- 
hai, and not trust yourself to the tender mercies 
of the Hong Kong, Canton and Macao Steamship 
Company. 

Locomotion in Canton is by chairs ; the streets 
are too narrow for anything else—only about half 
a dozen feet wide. Their overhanging stories al- 
most meet above, the intervening cranny some- 
times being boarded or matted over, and huge 
signboards of black or scarlet, with gold charac- 
ters many feet in length, hang down only just 
clear of the heads of tall men. Chinese shops are 
large and lofty compared to Japanese, with Euro- 
pean counters, handsome show cases and a blaze 
of gilt. Each shop also has a shrine, generally a 
very showy one. 

The wares which interest foreigners most are 
above all silks and brocades, for which Canton is 
justly famed ; then follow ivories and porcelains, 
and antiques and pearls. Jade articles, to which 
the Chinese attach inordinate value, are at prices 
which foreigners do not care to give, and tea and 
oil of peppermint and ginger are only interesting 
to the merchant. If furniture were not so bulky, 
everyone would buy it, for carved ebony and stan- 
wood and marble furniture are magnificently 
handsome here; hard wood, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, also being brought to great perfection. 

As we swung along the narrow streets my 
guide dismounted me to examine one of the 
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gorgeous Chinese wedding 














chairs, a blaze of gilding and 
inlaying of blue kingfisher’s 
feathers ; and again, to ex- 
amine a Chinese hospital, 
which contained not the 
smallest trace of doctors, pa- 
tients or appliances, but some 
beautiful carved furniture and 
a central court surrounded by 
a gallery with lattices of fine 
tracery, whence in the days 
of the house’s glory its ladies 
could observe unobserved. 
The house had a very com- 
plete smoking room, with one 

















of the great recessed lounges 














on which a Chinaman smokes 





leaning on his elbow. It 

also had several oyster-shell 

windows, a sufficient novelty to an Englishman. 
But the first really striking thing I saw was the 
great Temple of the Five Hundred Genii, utterly 
unlike a Japanese temple, with its narrow courts. 
The usual squeeze for seeing things in Canton is 
not large—ten sen (eight cents, American)—and 

































































FOREIGNERS VISITING A TEMPLE.—( FROM A 
CHINESE BOOK. ) 








CHINESE PRINTING OFFICE AND BOOKBINDERY. 


one did not grudge paying it twice over here, 
once to the priest for the privilege of looking 
over the temple, and once to the porter for keep- 
ing out the rabble, who are a horrible nuisance 
to the sightseer in Canton, because, though they 
may not assault or insult the foreigner, they jos- 
tle against you disgustingly (from such a dirty 
people). The Temple of the Five Hundred Genii 
has an exceedingly flowery synonym—the Flowery 
Forest Monastery—and is the most fashionable 
place of devotion in Canton, rich Chinamen pay- 
ing forty or fifty dollars for a day’s prayer, on 
which occasions the usually bare passages are 
richly carpeted. The Five Hundred Genii are 
most diverting. They are supposed to represent 
the five hundred disciples of Buddha, and it has 
flattered the vanity of Buddhists to suppose that 
they were recruited from all nations of the earth, 
ancient and modern. So one sees side by side the 
Chinese conceptions 6f English, French, Java- 
nese, Germans, Jews, Italians, Indians, Chinese, 
Coreans, and what not, mixed up with long- 
armed and horse-headed Buddhas, The English 
disciple might have been the inspiration of a 
French caricaturist, for he has red hair and Dun- 
dreary whiskers, Only all the five hundred are 
painfully in earnest. Marco Polo is No.1, and, 
from the number of incense sticks burning before 
him, apparently the most in favor as an interces- 
sor. Marco Polo the disciple of Buddha! Post- 
humous honors with a vengeance. 

From the Temple of the Five Hundred Genii to 
the Temple of the Five Genii is an easy transition 
on paper—easier than it is in the crowded Canton 
streets. The Temple of the Five Genii has not 
many artistic attractions, though it contains the 
five lumps of stone into which the Rams, which 
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gave Canton its name of City of the Rams, con- 
veniently transformed themselves. ‘These are the 
Five Genii. More interesting to foreigners is the 
10,000-pound (avoirdupois) bell, silent for so 
many centuries, and destined in popular super- 
stition to bring misfortune to the city whenever 
it sounded. Omen adest, the first ring that was 
ever knocked out of it was by an English cannon 
ball. Llowever, it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good, for after this little disturbance 
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ponies. He was paying an official visit to the 
Yamun of the Pun Yii magistrate, with its judg- 
ment halls and prisons. We followed him, and 
were followed in our turn by a crowd of deriding 
children. In the cells I was shown a number of 
people wearing the cangue. Some of the cangues 
were light, knocked up of thin boards; others 
were a couple of inches thick, and very heavy. 
These the jailer said would kill the wearer ina 
month or two. Many prisoners die in this way. 





WHARF AT CANTON, 


the English rehung the bell, hitherto so insecure 
that no one would walk under it. On the way 
from one abode of the Genii to the other we met 
the Tartar general—fortunately where there was 
plenty of lee room. I could hardly believe my 
eyes, after Japan, for his bodyguard consisted 
of about a hundred ragamuffins in blue, armed 
with the old Tower musket to maintain order in 
a city like Canton. Of course there was the “ea 
canister-lid umbrella, and a suite caparisoned i 


scarlet, half in gaudy chairs and half on shaggy 


Cangues are of two kinds—one simply for inclos- 
ing the neck, the other with holes for the wrists as 
well. I saw no prisoners with their hands con- 
fined, or even with their legs fettered, in Canton, 
though there were many heavy kinds of leg irons 
lying about, both chains and dilboes, as the rings 
sliding on a bar, closed at the end by a padlock, 
are called. The judgment hall I saw was a bare 
room, with nothing in it but a desk for the pre- 
siding mandarin. 

The execution ground, like Aceldama of old, is 
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MANDARIN EXAMINERS. 


= 

a potter’s field, about 75 feet by 25 feet. When not 
in government employ it is used for drying pot- 
tery. It was being used thus when I saw it, but 
only the day before four pirates had been be- 
headed, and four pools of still clammy blood 
showed where the criminals 
stood. The executioner show- 
ed me his sword, not more 
than three feet long, nor par- 
ticularly heavy, which he had 
cleaned in the interval, and 
added that if I cared to see 
the heads I could go and look 
in four pots, like bread pans, 
which stood against the op- 
posite wall. Amidst the scowls 
of the crowd I proceeded to 
examine one, which I found 
dropped in neck downward, 
and already with a kind of 
large lice running over the 
lank, dank hair. 

In 1855 pottery must have 
been at a standstill, for no 
less than 50,000 rebels were 
executed in this ground. 
Nowadays only about 300 per 
annum die here. 

T'o eat my lunch I went, 
like most other tourists, to 


the Five-story Pagoda, which is not really a 
pagoda at all, but a tower on the city wall, 
which averages 25 feet high by 15 feet wide, the 
facing only being masonry, and the interior, 
arth. It is not even like a tower, though the 





A CHINESE BRIDAL COUPLE. 
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EXAMINATION HALL. 


three outer sides are very massive. The fourth 
consists of five open galleries, with a spléndid 
view over the city and the river, with two nine- 
story pagodas toward Whampoa and the White 
Cloud Mountains. This tower was built 500 
years ago. ' 

In the little valley adjoining, between this and 
the Viceroy’s Yamun, is the valley where the 
English troops encamped during the last occupa- 
tion—when I visited it, a blaze of violets—and on 
my way I glanced at the Tartar general’s Yamun 
with its fine old banyans, once used by the British 
Consul, and the Flowery Pagoda, a fine octagon 
nine stories (170 feet) high, and built nearly 
1,400 years ago. A few years since $10,000 was 
spent in repairing it. All the time I was eating 
my lunch the Chinese crowded round me and ex- 
amined me like a wild animal, watching my mo- 





tions and feeling the material of my clothes. But 
they were not the least unfriendly. 

After lunch the Examination Hall was the 
piece de résistance. The triennial examination 
of candidates for the Kii-Yan, or second literary 
degree, is held here. All the Slu-Tsai, or graduates 
of the first degree, in the whole province are re- 
quired to compete at this examination. The in- 
closure is divided into two sections, that for can- 
didates and that for officials. On each side of 
the great avenue are ranges of cells in which the 
scholars write their essays. The cells are 54 feet 
long by 3% feet wide, and are 11,616 in number. 
The apartments for officials, copyists, police and 
servants are in the rear, and there are rooms for 
about 3,000. The examination begins on the 
eighth day of the eighth moon, and occupies three 
sessions of three days each. The same texts are 
given to all at daylight, and the essays must be 
handed in on the following morning, after which 
the candidates leave the hall, to re-enter the fol- 
lowing day for the next trial. About 130 are 
passed after the final trial, and these are booked 
for promotion to civil offices. They are also re- 
quired to go to Pekin to compete for the third 
degree. The hall is about 1,380 feet long by 650 
feet wide. The plan gives an idea of the general 
arrangement of an institution peculiarly Chinese : 
1. Outer entrance. 2. Principal entrance. 3. Gate 
of Equity. 4. Dragon Gate, which leads into the 
great avenue. 5, Watchtower. 6. God of Lit- 
erature, in the second story. 7%. Inscription over 
the avenue : ‘‘ The opening heavens circulate lit- 
erature.” 8. Hall of Perfect Rectitude, where es- 
says are handed in. 9. Hall of Restraint, where 
title pages of the essays are sealed up. 10. Hall of 
Auspicious Stars, where essays are examined, 
aa. Private rooms of Chief and Second Imperial 
Commissioners. 0 b. Private rooms of ten Assist- 
ant Examiners. cz. Private rooms of the Gov- 
ernor, who is the chief civil officer. / *. Rooms 
where essays are copied in red ink. m. Rooms 
where copies of essays are read and compared, etc. 

After the Examination Hall the natural course 
was to visit the beautiful Mandarin School—a 
kind of Chinese Eton, with appointments luxu- 
rious beyond anything ever dreamt of at Eton, in 
its lofty rooms with their great windows and 
carven furniture, and its delightful gardens, some 
little grassy courts enriched with broad bananas, 
some great pleasances with all kinds of queer 
artificial lakes and hills, grotesque stonework and 
luscious tropical trees. ‘The school covers much 
ground, and one side is laved by a broad canal, 
over which it has a long Venetian balcony with 
bamboo sun blinds. 

The youth of the Chinese “ upper ten” would 























not seem to have the bump of destruction so 
highly developed as their Christian contempora- 
ries in Anglo-Saxon lands. 

The famous water clock I had no time to see, 
nor more than time to glance at the queer gate, 
with a watch gallery over it, in the wall between 
the two cities. For the day was drawing to a 
close, and there was the City Temple, with its 
chamber of horrors, that could not be left un- 
done. 

The outer courts of the temple are full of fort- 
une tellers and quacks, who explain the omen in 
the throwing of the sticks (which look uncom- 
monly like the sticks used by seedsmen at home). 
Besides these, there are dentists, peddlers, gam- 
blers and pastry cooks, who do so much business 
that the lessee can afford to pay $3,800 for his 
three years’ lease. Dr. Kerr says: ‘‘ Persons may 
be seen at all times paying their devotions and 
consulting idols, and the sale of incense and 
printed slips of responses brings in many cash. 
The numerous votive tablets will attract atten- 
tion. Great crowds visit the temple at the Chi- 
nese New Year. The Kwong Chan Fu and other 
officials perform state worship several times each 
year. The punishments of the Buddhist hell 
are exhibited in ten scenes, in recesses on each 
side of the principal porch, as follows: On the 
west side—1. Transmigration. 2. Grinding a cul- 
prit. 3. Boiling in oil. 4. Under a red-hot bell. 
5. Beheading. On the east side—1. The Cangue. 
2. Sawing a man: between boards. 3. Transmi- 
gration. 4. Bastinado. 5. Trial of a criminal. 
These representations of the Buddhist hell re- 
mind one of the serio-comic efforts of Fra An- 
gelico and the other early Italian painters—no 
more terrifying than the dragon’s head used by 
street dancers in Japan. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
temple I did not see—a large green snake, which 
has taken up its abode in the roof, and is regarded 
as an attribute of deity, if not a deity. It fre- 
quently comes down from the roof into a tree 
which one has to pass unpleasantly near. 

The visit to this temple confirmed me in my 
impression that there is an unredeemed vulgarity 
in Chinese temples as compared to Japanese. 
The latter, however their purlieus may be crowded 
with quacks and shows and stalls, as a rule main- 
tain the solemnity of their actual sacred edifices 
—often in perfect separation and repose. In a 
Chinese temple there is nothing reverent, to West- 
ern eyes. 

And now we had to hasten away for Honam— 
the island opposite the main city—with no time 
for the great Mint, with its eighty-six stamping 
machines turning out 2,000,000 cash a day; or 
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for the City of the Dead, or the world-famous 
Chyloong Ginger Factory, or even for the vast 
Honam Temple, which I regretted above all 
things. But there was only one day to squeeze 
things into, and only a certain amount can be 
squeezed into one day. And it was a choice be- 
tween the Honam Temple and the Howgua 
House. Now, Chinese temples are, as I have 
said, very unimaginative things, and Chinese 
houses the most imaginative in the world. 

A Chinese rich man’s house is indescribably 
lovely. Inside its lofty walls and behind its spa- 
cious living apartments are pleasure houses and 
gardens fit for Kublai Khan. Smoking rooms 
and tearooms with richly carved ebony chairs 
and marble lounges, tables of priceless woods and 
glittering pendent lamps—gardens in which im- 
agination has run riot. 

These Howgua gardens must have been marvels 
in their glory, with their endless terraces pict- 
uresquely balustered, and many overhanging lily 
ponds, some leading and rising among quaint 
artificial hills and groves of rare trees. Here 
were trellises, there huge pots of grotesque 
shapes ; here a house for the dead, where the 
corpses of the family were kept so long before 
interment ; here an artificial island with a wil- 
low-pattern bridge. 

My guide bewailed the decay of the establish- 
ment from the gambling of the younger mem- 
bers ; even the great snake was gone that used to 
be kept in the lake, and all the wild animals of 
the menagerie. But other snakes were establish- 
ing themselves in the neglected garden. Poison- 
ous? Yes, very likely. 

But the shades of night were beginning to fall 
over the decaying pride of this princely family, 
famous for their friendliness and vast trade with 
Europeans, resulting in the vast wealth which 
brought them mandarin honors. So we hurried 
back to the landing place, to our sampan, pro- 
pelled by an old woman with a very pretty and 
inquisitive little girl, strongly suggestive of a 
European father, and pushing off, we were soon 
alongside of the Hong Kong steamer, to shift my 
bag to the Macao steamer, where I found a warm 
welcome from the skipper, Captain Resby, who 
proved to be a brother Australian. The evening 
was too wet to have the chance of finding anyone 
at the flower boats, so we had a social evening. 
In the morning the tide was low beyond all prece- 
dent, so that the boat started a couple of hours 
late, giving us time to run over to Shamien, the 
foreign concession, of which four-fifths are Eng- 
lish and one-fifth French. Shamien has no road 
worthy of the name (since chairs can go equally 
well over grass without spoiling its beauty), and 
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consisted once of valley and 
swamp, but it las been re- 
claimed with dikes, and is 
now shaded with handsome 
trees. It is protected by 
some grotesque soldiers, or 
police, whose distinguishing 
badge is a huge circle on 
their clothes, reminding one 
of a Waterbury watch. 
There are two or three hun- 
dred of these shoddy war- 
riors to protect the conces- 
sion from an émeute like the 
last which devastated it. 

I ought to have mention- 
ed the eccentricities of food 
—the salted duck eggs, 
bird’s nest for soup, dogs 
and rats. I saw one man 
carrying a bundle of daintily 
dressed rats, and a butcher’s 
wife who had caught a rat 
disemboweling it and hang- 
ing it up beside her other 
wares. At another time I 
saw a small dog trussed like 
a fowl. Live fish were a 
specialty. In every eating 
shop there was a shallow tub 
under an improvised tap, 
dripping. Under the drip, 
with their backs scarcely 
covered by the water, strug- 
gled a number of large fish, 
something like the salmon 
of Lake Biwa. 

One of the sights of the 
river is the putting these 
live fish on the steamer for 
Hong Kong and Macao, 
where they are eagerly 
bought up within half an 
hour of their arrival by the 
Chinese. One thousand two 
hundred gallons is the daily 
supply of Macao, 3,600 the 
daily supply of Hong Kong. 
They are handled and taken 
alive to the fishshops, where. 
as has been mentioned, they 
are put into tubs with a 
bamboo dripping water upon 
them to make believe run- 
ning water. The sampan 
which brings them from 
the fish stews has three 
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wells made by holes in 
the side of the boat, 
which can be stopped 
by the bucketful of 
wooden bungs which 
stands on the poop. 
The fishermen catch 
all the biggest and put 
them into one well. 
The fish are properly 
educated, and don’t 
seem to mind being 
caught in the least. 
They are invariably 
caught by the mouth, 
which the catcher 
holds with one hand, 
while he takes the joint 
of the tail with the 
other. No net is used 
until nearly all the fish 
are caught. But I no- 
ticed, when it came to 
netting, that though 
the fish’s tail might be 
sticking out, they are 
always caught by the 
mouth. Do they bite ? 
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BUDDHIST HELL.—(FROM A NATIVE WORK. ) 





These fish, which 
have the carpy sort of 
look of Biwa salmon, 
are taken down to 
Hong Kong in great 
wooden tubs that hold 
600 gallons each. One 
big ‘fish which was 
transferred apparently 
got his mouth full of 
water, for he was held 
upside down by the tail 
and emptied. 

There are ever so 
many different kinds 
of boats on the river at 
Canton. Besides the 
gunboats and customs 
boats, armed steam 
revenue cutters and 
the great salt and pas- 
senger junks with their 
cannons (smal car- 
ronades, mostly — the 
Chinese have a great 
knack of buying up 
obsolete weapons—vide 
the Brown Besses of 
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EWAN-TAI, THE GOD OF WAR, 


the Tartar general’s bodyguard), and stern-wheel- 
ers and houseboats, there are several kinds of 
sampans. 

Sampans are the only kind of boats unarmed. 
The stands of loaded rifles in the Hong Kong, 
Canton and Macao Steamship Company’s boats re- 
mind one that life is still a reality in China. In- 
deed, piracy is quite frequent still, though they 
don’t attack large steamers. 

Here comes a great houseboat lumbering down, 
for all the world like a Noah’s ark in the Chinese 
style of architecture. She contains three’ very 
comfortable rooms—one quite large—and can be 
hired for a couple of dollars a day. Europeans 
constantly go for a trip up the river in them. 
She has no mast, but is propelled by two great 
sweeps, in the stern (or, better still, by tow or 
tug). She is bigger than the university barge at 
Oxford, longer, wider, higher, and not at all un- 
like her in general effect. 

Of sampans there are many varieties. This one 
under our beam, bringing chow to the live-fish 
boat and the lighters, is a Whampoa sampan, 
easily recognizable from the Cantonese by its 
length and slenderness—indeed, very much like 
a Venetian gondola, quite graceful. Canton pos- 
sesses two kinds, the ordinary and the slipper. 
The former is squat and ungraceful. The cane 


hood is common to all. It is in this craft that 
the water population of Canton resides. The 
slipper is a much more graceful affair, suggestive 
of a torpedo boat, or those cigar boats which have 
been brought out from time to time and promptly 
failed. The bow slopes down to the water like 
the pointed toe of a lady’s slipper, for driving 
through and throwing off water, and the hood is 
behind it, like a fashionable instep. 

One more look at Canton, and then good-by. 
The general effect from the water is a mass of 
scaffolding and matting, made up into sampans 
in front and leanaway outhouses behind. Through 
every break one sees a tide of human beings surg- 
ing past, with a noise that reminds the Australian 
of the baaing of a big sheep muster. Nearer, one 
hears the creaking of the sampan oars, propelled 
by women with brown wrists confined in bracelets 
of jade or heavy silver, put on when they were 
children and now impossible to get off from the 
growth of the hand. Their lords and masters go 
away to work during the day, leaving them and 
half a dozen children of various sizes, from the 
baby with the silver band on one ankle and the 
silver chain on the other, upward, to pick up 
anything they can in the way of ‘‘ pigeon.” At 
night a mat is drawn over, and the whole family 
sleep on board. There are 500,000 souls, if these 
things have souls, living on the Canton River—I 
say if, because the water population is the lowest 
of the low, and everybody who has been in China 
five minutes knows what that means. 

Good-by to the Gate of Virtue and Longevity 
Lane, and White Rice Street and New Bean 
Street, and Ascending Dragon Street and Great 
Peace Street, and Heavenly Peace Street and 
Smooth Pagoda Street, and the Street of Be- 
nevolence and Love—none of which advantages 
are for Europeans, who partake of them as little 
as of the succulent dogs and rats which are the 
special dainties of Canton. 


CHINESE HOME LIFE. 
By Ropert CoL_TMAN, M.D. 

A pretty Chinese woman is exceedingly rare. 
They have beautiful hands, but not faces; at 
least, from an American idea of*beauty. Their 
dress, too, to foreign eyes, is anything but becom- 
ing. Such outrageous combinations of color! 
Blue, canary, pink, purpie, green, orange and 
scarlet can all be worn by a lady in the same cos- 
tume, and not be considered out of taste. ‘The 
hair, too, when dressed will likely contain a large 
silver pin and two or more large artificial roses of 
a bright red, with several leaves of green on each 




















stem. I greatly admire the winter costume of 
the gentlemen and of the officials ; the long, flow- 
ing robes of satin, lined with fur and rich in em- 
broideries ; but the ladies’ costumes are too gay 
and many-colored to suit foreign ideas of taste. 
Some of the wealthy families take great interest 
in flowers, and besides having numerous pots of 
various kinds of roses, palms and shrubs in their 
courtyards, will have a garden outside of the city, 
surrounded by a ten-foot wall, where they raise 
many varieties of flowering plants, and also use 
the garden as an outing or picnic grounds. When 
these grounds are visited the male and female 
members go separately, but at the same time, to 
the garden, and, when inside and safe from public 
gaze, may unite and enjoy a family festival for a 
brief period. 

Sociability does not exist among the upper 
classes of China as in America or England. They 
do not have the elegant clubhouses, the athletic 
sporting houses, the libraries, reading rooms nor 
chess clubs. They do have a kind of society in 
the capital cities composed of all the official rep- 
resentatives of a particular province, each provy- 
ince usually having a special building where its 
sons may meet, called a Hui T’ang ; but there is 
very little of the social element in these societies. 
They are formed for political purposes, and are 
frequently at bitter feud with the society from 
some other province. These societies often give 
a banquet, it is true, but always with an object. 
The guests invited are entertained by one or 
more of the members for the purpose of obtain- 
ing their influence with the Governor or some 
other high personage, with the hope of securing 
an appointment to office. A dinner given merely 
to enjoy the pleasure of entertaining one’s friends 
is a rare, if not nonoccurring, spectacle. 

The dishes at these banquets are frequently 
costly, and always palatable. There is a false 
impression abroad that Chinese live on all sorts 
of filthy and, to us, disgusting dishes. While it 
is true that im the south the lower class may eat 
cat and rat meat, and in the north the same class 
will eat dog meat, yet the Chinese gentleman eats 
nothing that the American gentleman will not 
eat, though the style of cooking is very different. 
But is not the French and German cookery also 
very different from the English and American ? 

I have been invited to numerous banquets with 
Chinese gentlemen of rank, and at first, owing to 
my ignorant prejudices, I wanted to know all the 
ingredients of a dish, and would taste it very gin- 
gerly, usually to the amusement of my hosts and 
fellow guests. But now I am always glad to ac- 
cept an invitation to a Chinese banquet, knowing 
I shall have dishes as delicate and palatable as 
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those served by the French chef. One thing in 
their cookery should be mentioned ; that is, their 
universal use of the ‘‘ hsiang yu,” or sesame oil. 
What the olive oil is to the Frenchman the 
‘‘hsiang yu,” or fragrant oil, is to the China- 
man. Its taste, at first peculiar, soon becomes 
pleasant, and to-day I prefer it to either lard or 
olive oil in the preparation of food. The poorer 
people cannot afford this article, and use the 
cheap substitute of either peanut oil or bean oil, 
which are coarser articles, and of a rank flavor 
perfectly detestable to a foreign palate. Some of 
the dishes served at a banquet are “ t’ien ya tzu ” 
(specially fattened ducks, which are browned to 
perfection, and of a delicious flavor), ‘‘ feng chi” 
(salted chickens, tasting something like ham), 
‘‘huo t’ui” (a delicate ham, cured without salt- 
petre, and consequently of the appearance and 
much the taste of veal), ‘ yii ch’ih” (shark fin, a 
beautiful dish of amber gelatin, with sauce), ‘hai 
li tzu” (deviled oysters, with mushrooms), ‘‘ t’ang 
ts’u yii” (sweet sauce fish ; only China can pro- 
duce this sauce). I might go on indefinitely de- 
scribing dishes the bare remembrance of which 
causes the mouth to water, but I will forbear. 
Suffice it to say, that for variety and delicacy I 
prefer a Chinese banquet to that of any national- 
ity I have had the pleasure of partaking. 

Although always given for a purpose, the host’s 
manners are those of perfect hospitality. He en- 
treats you to “‘eat this,” “ taste that,” etc., and 
with his own ivory chopsticks, fresh from his 
mouth, will select an especially dainty bit from 
the bowl under consideration and deposit it in 
your little saucer. If only the dishes would be 
served in a separate little bowl to each individual, 
instead of a large communistic bowl in the cen- 
tre, a Chinese feast would be perfect. Wine of 
several varieties is served during the banquet, but 
I cannot commend thé wine. At the close, in- 
stead of finger bowls, a napkin wrung out of boil- 
ing water is presented each guest, and he pro- 
ceeds to bathe his face, hands and head before 
adjourning to the “‘mu kang” for his pipe of 
opium or tobacco, as his habit is. Cigarettes, 
recently introduced into the country, have be- 
come very popular. I have often seen a large, 
corpulent and pompous mandarin puffing a very 
small cigarette, and apparently enjoying the same 
hugely. 

Although cards and chess doubtless originated 
in China, the upper classes do not indulge much 
in either pastime. Some of the gentlemen, and 
occasionally a lady, will play the banjo or guitar ; 
but music (such as it is) is usually the profession 
of the blind, the actor or the harlot, and has few 
votaries among the gentle class. 
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Descriptions of ceremonies connected with 
births, marriages, deaths and funerals are so 
common in all the books in China that I will 
not repeat them here. Williams's ‘“‘ Middle King- 
dom” and Nevius’s “China and the Chinese” 
give descriptions that cannot be surpassed, and 
need not be repeated. A Chinaman of the upper 








class is always dignified, always courteous, always 
suspicious, and seldom entirely trustworthy. <A 
misrepresentation of facts does not convey to him 
the idea of dishonor. Ile has been taught this 
from his childhood, and to lie skillfully is a part 
of his education and training.— The Chinese : their 
Present and Future. 
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“* SHE WAS SITTING AT THE PIANO, SINGING, WHILE HE WAS LEANING OVER HER SHOULDER.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A PERFUMER. 


By GERTRUDE F, Lyncu, 


I was born in Lyons, France. My father was 
a perfumer. At his death I succeeded to his busi- 
ness. Although but eighteen when this occurred, 
I managed to preserve affairs in the condition in 
which they were left until I had thoroughly mas- 
tered every detail, and then gradually increased 
the trade, so that at an age when most young men 
are anxiously looking about them to gain a means 


of livelihood I was already at the head of one of 
Vol. XXXV., No. 3—23. 


the most flourishing houses in the city, and heard 
myself spoken of as a young man of promise and 
of means. 

I owned gardens all over France, but especially 
in the southern part, where there were a number 
of villages in which nearly every landholder de- 
voted his small plot of ground to the care of blos- 
soms destined for my use. On one of my busi- 
ness trips I made the acquaintance of a country 
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gentleman, an old schoolmate of my father’s, who 
insisted upon taking me to his home. I yielded 
reluctantly enough, for I was hurrying to visit a 
new variety of rose. 

I displayed an even greater amount of reluc- 
tance when I finally tore myself from the detain- 
ing hospitality of his household. Ilis daughter, 
Angelique, was the most beautiful girl I had ever 
seen, gentle and accomplished. With me it was a 
case of love at first sight, and my wooing, though 
short, was satisfactory. I went away a betrothed 
man, and six months after she redeemed her 
promise. We were married by the village curé in 
the presence of her family, her school friends and 
the villagers. 

Our marriage was a dream of happiness. Not 
a cloud was there on the sky of our delight ; so 
serenely did the days glide by that I sometimes 
held my breath with awe, fearful that this excess 
of good fortune must surely presage some dire 
calamity. We were passionately in love; our 
tastes were congenial ; we were fond of music, of 
books and the quiet hospitality given and returned 
by a few intimate friends; while we were both 
averse to the general order of social dissipation, 
und so escaped the wear and tear of its excite- 
ments. 

Did I say that our sky was cloudless ? It is a 
mistake—there was one tiny cloud. Angelique 
had an invincible repugnance to my perfumes. 
The first few months of our wedded life I pre- 
sented her many times with beautiful or quaint 
bottles filled with my choicest perfumes. I no- 
ticed that the bottles remained sealed, while I 
could never detect the slightest fragrance about 
her laces, hair or kerchiefs. Often, too, I noticed 
that she shrank involuntarily from my embraces 
as if something annoyed her. When I finally dis- 
covered what she hesitated so long to tell me I 
stopped these gifts and became scrupulous in de- 
stroying all sign of my work before seeking her 
presence. 

Verhaps if we had suffered heavier afflictions 
that little trouble would have passed unnoticed ; 
but as in the clear sunbeam the tiny mote holds 
the eye with persistent attraction, so, as time 
passed, I brooded more and more over this afflic- 
tion, and magnified it in my thoughts until it as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. ‘l'o me the odor of 
the flowers was always agreeable, constant usage 
rendering it neither tiresome nor nauseating. 
Every detail of my work was pleasing, from the 
first moment when I laid the petals on the ab- 
sorbent grease until the jars and bottles were 
finally stamped with my special mark for deliv- 
ery at retail houses. 

I have heard of musicians who lost themselves 


in ecstasies beneath the strains of divine harmony, 
and oftentimes I would experience this same be- 
wildering intoxication by means of exquisite fra- 
grance; but this feeling Angelique could not 
share. 

One day I read a poem. It was a description of 
a painter who was so in love with his wife that he 
desired to do something wonderful for her, and 
something different from what he had ever done 
for anyone else. So, after patient study and en- 
deavor, he wrote a beautiful sonnet, then went 
back to his brushes content; for the rest of the 
world his pictures, for her alone the song. 

The story made a great impression upon me ; 
but alas! I possessed no such versatility of talent. 
I could make perfumes, but I could do nothing 
else. Still, I did not despair ; surely it must be 
possible to produce a perfume exquisite enough to 
overcome this natural distaste. I shut myself in 
my workshop and commenced my experiments. 

Days passed, yet still I labored. I became ab- 
sorbed, body and soul. I hardly stopped to eat 
or sleep. I left my business to the care of sub- 
ordinates, and spoiled countless flowers in my at- 
tempts. At last I succeeded. I produced a per- 
fume so exquisite that the merest inhalation 
seemed to waft the soul into paradise. It was in- 
toxicating as wine and delicious as the first kiss 
of love. The ingredients were simple, but the 
oils were so many in number and the proportions 
so complicated that I was obliged to keep a mem- 
orandum of them, which I placed in the secret 
drawer of my writing desk alongside of a picture 
of Angelique. The perfume I poured into a toilet 
bottle which I placed upon Angelique’s chiffonier, 
and tremblingly awaited the result. 

That night, as she slowly loosened her beauti- 
ful hair, the bottle attracted her attention. She 
raised it curiously in her hands to examine it. 
The stopper came out at her light touch, and the 
scent of the liquid was wafted toward her. 

I had been successful ; never shall I forget the 
look of unspeakable rapture that beamed in her 
eyes as she breathed the odor. She was overcome 
by its subtle power, and glanced at me as if ques- 
tioning my right to create anything so incompre- 
hensible and so exquisite. I reassured her, spoke 
of my many efforts, and promised that no one but 
herself should ever use the sacred oil. 

We spent a few days together, our happiness 
crowned by my successful experiment, then I re- 
turned to my work. 

I found a strange confusion resulting from the 
dishonesty of my manager, who had left me, en- 
riched by more than his salary. It was necessary 
to secure some one at once, so I advertised. A 
young man answering the requirements came to 





























secure the place. Ile was, I thought then, at 
first unreflective sight, and afterward on mature 
deliberation, the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
I wished, in half-regretful, half-resentful mood, 
that nature had equally endowed me. 

His credentials were satisfactory, so I engaged 
him. I invited him to my home, with a desire to 
see how his appearance would impress Angelique. 
Like me she admired his personal appearance, but 
expressed on his retirement a sense of distrust and 
dislike. ‘This so pleased me that I insisted on his 
visiting us again and again, with that generos- 
ity which is only displayed by the master of the 
situation, in order to overcome, if possible, this 
incipient distaste. Ie also discovered this feel- 
ing—which she was too gentle to display inten- 
tionally, but which was shown by a slight con- 
straint in her manner—and strove by every art at 
his command to overcome it. 

So well did he succeed that her dislike and dis- 
belief vanished, and they were soon good friends, 
happy when in each other’s company with a light- 
ness of heart which I, with my graver nature, 
could enjoy but could not emulate. 

Ido not know when it was that the demon of 
jealousy first entered my heart; like a thief in 
the night it entered and took possession. I tried 
to reassure myself by thought of our past happi- 
ness, her devotion to my interests and faith in 
the purity of her character—all to no purpose. 
My distrust could be allayed for an instant, but 
the merest interchange of commonplaces on their 
parts, a smile, a careless wave of the hand as they 
passed each other riding or walking, or a trivial 
“message of which I was the unwilling bearer, 
would rouse the sleeping lion, and my secret wres- 
tling would go for naught. 

All this, however, I kept to myself, and only 
showed my alarm by an increased devotion to 
Angelique and a greater cordiality to my hand- 
some rival. My jealousy was founded on con- 
jecture, and I was both too proud and too just to 
blame on insufficient evidence. 

How long this state of affairs continued I know 
not. It may have been days, or weeks, or even 
months. I lost all run of time. One day I passed 
him in the office; immediately after I staggered 
and nearly fell. Everything seemed to grow 
black around me. I wondered that the earth did 
not open, or the walls fall, or the heavens close in. 
Wafted gently toward me as we met, I detected 
a subtle tragrance like which there was but one 
in the wide world—Angelique’s perfume. How 
had he obtained possession of it’? I knew that 
she guarded it so zealously and used it so <a 
ingly that even I had been lovingly refused when 
I attempted jokingly to appropriate some. ‘‘ And 
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now,’ I whispered, savagely, “ she has given it to 
him, this handsome lover, as a gage d'amour!” I 
followed him, a half-formed purpose in my mind ; 
but just as I put out my hand to detain him the 
thought occurred, Supposing he should deny the 
charge—a charge founded on the intangible evi- 
dence of an evanescent odor? No, I would wait 
still longer, although firmly convinced of their 
guilt, until I could face them with proof strong 
enough to convince the most skeptical. Accord- 
ingly, I made excuses for throwing them into each 
other’s society, and would then leave them alone, 
to eat out my heart in solitude. But they never 
betrayed themselves ; their indifferent jesting 
seemed that of good friends and nothing more. 
Although I could not find out what I wanted, my 
distrust, kept alive by jealousy and abortive de- 
signs, deepened gradually. One clew I possessed 
—the perfume. Not once, but many times, I de- 
tected it on his linen and his handkerchiefs. [ 
watched the bottle on Angelique’s chiffonier, and 
it seemed to my excited observation that its con- 
tents disappeared more rapidly than when first 
placed there. 

I was not, however, a successful diplomat. I 
could not deceive Angelique. There was a frigid- 
ity about my embraces which she noted, a suspi- 
cious watchfulness in my eyes as I followed her 
every movement which she detected but could not 
fathom. Strive as I did, I could not believe her 
innocent. How was it possible, when every move- 
ment of her fragrant draperies reminded me of 
her unfaithfulness ? 

In a fit of desperation, one day I opened the 
secret drawer in my office desk to destroy the 
hidden memorandum, determined never again to 
manufacture the perfume which had caused me 
so many unhappy hours. As I unlocked the 
drawer I saw the portrait of Angelique. Ic was 
an exquisite picture, painted upon ivory, soon 
after our marriage, by a celebrated artist. 

Slowly, as I gazed, the memory of our happy 
hours returned to me with redoubled force. I 
looked at the deep-blue eyes, the beautiful curves 
of mouth and chin, the childlike dimples and 
sunny smiles, and forgot all but our love, our 
trust and our vanished joy. I left the office and 
hurried home, determined to forgive all and at- 
tempt to gain once more a heart free from bit- 
terness. I pushed back the draperies of her bou- 
doir and found them together. She was sitting 
at the piano, singing, while he was leaning over 
her shoulder, assisting now and then with his 
rich voice. At my entrance they both started. 
I spoke curtly, took a book and placed myself 
at the farther end of the room, again suspicious 
and doubtful, 
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That night I made a resolution: I would die. 
To live longer in this way was impossible. Life 
had lost all its charm for me, and the thought of 
death, weighted though it was with its frightful 
possibilities, was far preferable to that of drag- 
ging out any longer my present unhappiness, to 
which I could see no end. 

I{aving eome to this conclusion, I slept more 
soundly than I had done for weeks. In the morn- 
ing I breakfasted in the same emotionless manner. 
I bade Angelique good-by, told her that I was 
going on a journey of some length, and gave her 
a few household directions. 

IJecretofore, in my frequent trips, she Nad ac- 
companied me, but she accepted the fact of my 
solitary journey without remonstrance. This 
made the parting easier for me, and even when 
I kissed her I did not break down. I seemed to 
have lost the power of sensation. 





On my way to the office I 
entered a gunsmith’s, and 
there purchased a pistol. 
The weapon was of Ameri- 
can workmanship. I then 
went into the back part of 
the building, where the man 
had a small shooting gal- 
lery, to test my purchase. 
So calm was I that when I 
lifted the weapon to take 
aim I hit the bull’s-eye 
three times in succession. 
When I entered my place of 
business I went directly into 
the inner office. I found 
the secret drawer of the 
desk open, as I had left it 
the night before. I closed 
it carelessly, then sat for a 
few moments idly wonder- 
ing as to the outcome of 
my contemplated action. 
Would Angelique marry and 
forget her sin in the absorp- 
tion of a new love, or would 
remorse and fear outweigh 
her guilty passion and send 
her to the security of the 
convent, that home for re- 
pentant sinners? In the 
face of the great problem I 
was about to face these were 
but side issues. 

I raised the pistol and 
cocked it. In a moment 
more I should have solved 
the great mystery. Just 
then I canght sight of a note in the hand- 
writing of the man at whose door would rest the 
crime of my self-murder. I opened it, and read 
as follows: ‘‘ When you read this I shall be far 
away, beyond the reach of your anger or your de- 
taining hand. The object of my desire is with 
me. Do not utterly condemn me. This is not 
the last of a long series of sins, believe me. It is 
the first and only one. I seem to have lost all 
moral sense, all fear, all thought of your kindness 
and trust.” 

A few moments passed before I could recover 
myself sufficiently to continue. In those mo- 
ments I passed as many lifetimes. 

The rest of the letter was as follows: ‘* From 
the first moment I inhaled the delicious fragrance 
about your wife’s clothes, and heard its strange 
history from her lips, I became mad to possess 
the secret of its production. Fame and wealth 
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stretched before me in bright perspective. For 
this I toiled at night in the seclusion and secrecy 
of the workshop. For this I resorted to every 
subterfuge, every artifice, in the hope of obtain- 
ing an ultimate reward. I even purloined your 
wife’s handkerchiefs and laces, and bribed her 
maid to obtain drops of the wonderful perfume, 
hoping by chemical analysis to unravel the mys- 
tery—all to no avail. I seemed doomed to disap- 
pointment. Last night, returning to the work- 
room at alate hour, to continue my investigations, 


I found the secret drawer opened, and within it 
the longed-for memorandum. Do not search for 
me; I shall outwit you in that. also.” 

What happened then ? I think I praised God ; 
I know I wept. 

When I told Angelique this strange story she 
forgave me without a single reproachful word. 

One thing more: In the memorandum I had 
purposely omitted the most important ingredient, 
preferring to trust my memory, to the vagaries of 
a secret drawer. 


“VIA PANAMA.” 


By RAIMOND D, Foster. 


‘*WnHeErE shall we go?” is a question often 
asked in an endeavor to select a new outing route, 
one that will possess variety or take the traveler 
from the well-worn paths followed by the modern 
excursionist. Many at this season turn their 
thoughts to Florida or the mountains of North 
Carolina, but few who explore the maps, guide- 
books and mass of literature furnished by the 





railroads and proprietors of summer or winter re- 
sorts have bethought themselves of the recreation 
provided by a trip to the West or Northwest via 
Panama, or the pleasure of ‘‘ making latitude ” 
afforded by this route, and thus coming into con- 
tact with different nationalities, customs and 
modes of life. 

To the metropolitan who is tied down to the 
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streets and squares of his city, or the man im- 
mersed in the business cares that so soon reduce 
the American to a bundle of nerves, to whom a 
change from town to the seaside or mountain re- 
sort where he is accustomed to spend his summer 
or winter vacation means but the removal from 
his own home to one less comfortable, different 
only in surroundings, this article is directed, in 
order that, like the writer, his health may be ben- 
efited, his nervous system recuperated and his in- 
terest stimulated by a voyage, some of whose feat- 
ures are described, 

The traveler need not be overburdened with 
wealth, and it is certain that the little party which 
left New York two months ago did not possess 
plethoric bank accounts. The first-cabin fare to 
San Francisco is only ninety dollars, and for a 
voyage of twenty-five days, over fifty-five hundred 
miles of water, in fine steamers, ably officered and 
complete in all the comforts of equipment and 
cuisine, this is the merest bagatelle. 

During the trip from New York to Aspinwall 
little of extraneous interest occurs, but plenty is 
furnished by the daily incidents of the voyage 
and the personnel of the passengers. Above all is 
the feeling that comes after a day or two—that 
sensation of delight at simply living in an atmos- 
phere so exhilarating, under skies so unclouded, 
as the week’s voyage ordinarily affords. Even the 
dyspeptics of our party forgot to weigh their food 
or to confine themselves to the regular regimen. 
Sausages! Think of it, ye whom the stomach 
rules! Yet these, hot cakes, bacon and pickles 
at breakfast, and ali other sorts of supposed in- 
digestible food, disappeared, with the result of 
making them more happy, more content and less 
inclined to pessimistic views than had been possi- 
ble under a diet of gruel, Salisbury steaks, or the 
rest of the slush made and provided for such 
Cases. 

How the tired worker will enjoy the languor of 
these long, bright days under an awning, with the 
sapphire sea gleaming in the sun, the touch of 
the soft, balmy air, the gentle motion of the ves- 
sel rising to the swell! To such a one it is an 
intense pleasure simply to exist without carp or 
care to distract one’s thoughts from the day- 
dreams that will come. No newspaper to read, 
telling of disaster to your favorite stock ; no 
sound of the ticker recording the rise and fall 
of your bank account, and no possible chance of 
being obliged to ask Mr. X. kindly to'wait a 
day or so for that little bill. How the dlasé 
found it was not necessary to experience some 
entirely new sensation or witness some cataclysm 
of nature in order to be aroused, but like the 
rest discovered real interest in small events! A 


sail, a school of flying fish or a shark afforded 
interest and comment for hours. And then the 
passengers. There was the frank young English- 
man who had spent a few days in New York and 
did not like it, who was en routle for Nicaragua 
to investigate the affairs of a bank—how one does 
unburden himself in the confinement of a steamer ! 
Is it that we are so deeply impressed with our im- 
portance and that of the duties and the pleasures 
which interest us, or is it the desire for sym- 
pathy and encouragement common to all? Of 
great interest to our party was a Spanish grandee, 
with his family, French maid and servants, re- 
turning from a year’s stay in Paris to his coffee 
plantation in Guatemala. How graceful, suave 
and charming he was in conversation ; and what 
adjectives can be used to express the disgust we 
experienced in seeing him at dinner, talking and 
gesticulating fiercely, with tiny strings of vermi- 
celli hanging from the corners of his mouth ! 
All of the Spaniards on board—and there were a 
number—were possessed of these same character- 
istics. Courteous and kindly in their relations 
with those about them, the ordinary table furni- 
ture seemed out of place in their hands. But 
first in the affection of all was the ‘* Captain ”— 
not of the steamer, but an old fellow of fifty-five 
or more, hale and hearty, with a beard that he 
plaited and tucked in the collar of his shirt to 
keep it from blowing about —‘‘ putting it in 
stops,” he called it. What a delight he was! 
And he was our companion all the way to San 
Francisco. He had been impressed in a slaver 
before the war, had been a blockade runner and 
a whaler for years, had “sailed every sea except 
hot water ”—though that might be ahead, for 
he was taking a wife home. What yarns he 
spun! How his hearty, vigorous nature domi- 
nated the party! His laughter was the loudest ; 
he was ever ready to point a moral or adorn a 
tale from the long list of his experiences, or to 
teach the young men to make splices and curious 
knots ; he knew the habits of the fishes, the di- 
rection of the currents and the winds; he veri- 
fied the first officer’s observation each day by one 
of his own, and noted the result in a log he had 
kept for the six months he had been away from 
Frisco. While not an unbeliever, his faith in the 
Scriptures was strengthened or weakened by his 
own observations, and he maintained in the face 
of strong opposition that the story of Jonah and 
the whale was a yarn in toto. He had “struck” 
many whales, and knew that a whale’s throat was 
no larger than his fist, and asserted, by reason of 
this knowledge, that if Jonah was swallowed, 
“that whale was made a-purpose.” His knock 
on our stateroom door at an unearthly hour, and 

















his cheery voice, ‘‘ Time for your bath, ship- 
mate !” was welcome, even if we were waked 
from sweet dreams, 

The fourth day out, toward evening, found the 
steamer off San Salvador, of interest as the tra- 
ditional, though lately discredited, landfall of 


Columbus. The next day the steamer was slip- 
ping along through the Windward passage, with 
the shores of Cuba on the west and Hayti on the 
east. We skirted the shores of Cuba for some 
hours, and could almost, we thought, distinguish 
the odor of its peerless tobacco in the air. An- 
other day’s sail, and we dropped anchor in the 
harbor of Aspinwall, not to go ashore until the 
next day. 

At seven in the morning the passengers disem- 
barked, the first time many had trodden foreign 
soil, and a dreary bit of land it was. The town 
is built close to the water’s edge, and is a collec- 
tion of untidy wharves, railroad sheds, houses and 
native huts almost smothered among tropical trees 
and plants. The place was low and swampy, with 
a miasmic fog boding ill to the unacclimated, and 
a sun pouring down at that early hour a heat 
equal to an August noon in New York. Jamaica 
negroes, who are the laborers—the natives do 
little work but live—Spaniards and Indians, with 
a sprinkling of Europeans and Americans, com- 
prise the population. The town has been burned 
and plundered a number of times by “ revolu- 
tionists ”— the high-sounding title given bands of 
forty or fifty guerrillas who have frequently taken 
possession of the place. With the characteristic 
sloth of equatorial people, little is done to repair 
damages, so evidences of ‘‘ rebellion ” are frequent. 
As an introduction to the tropics Aspinwall does 
not promise well, but as in other ventures, the 
traveler will find more pleasant scenes and experi- 
ences beyond. 

The Panama Railroad, which transfers the pas- 
sengers and freight across the forty-seven and a 
half miles of isthmus separating Aspinwall from 
Panama, chargés the highest tariff on the conti- 
nent. Twenty dollars in gold is, or was until re- 
cently, charged for the trip, an average of over 
fifty cents per mile, while five cents per pound is 
charged for luggage. ‘This is, however, included 
in the fare to San Francisco, the steamship com- 
pany undoubtedly securing better rates. The 
sum of $250,000 per year is paid by the railroad 
company to the Colombian Government for the 
franchise, which is for seventy-five years, and pro- 
hibits the building of any other road, even one 
for wagons, during that period. 

The journey across the Isthmus is most inter- 
esting. The railroad winds about in corkscrew 
fashion through the hills, following nearly the line 
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of that most stupendons of blunders, or swindles, 
the Panama Canal —over swamps, through the 
densest tropical foliage, past banana groves and 
plantations, native villages with huts of reeds 
and queer thatched roofs, and an occasional house 
of European character, possibly the former home 
of an official. On the porch of a miserable hut 
we saw a couple of children, naked—the usual cos- 
tume, in these latitudes, for the young—while a 
sign on the doorpost bore the legend, ‘‘ Chambre 
i Louer,” a relic of French occupation. 

All along the line of the canal can be seen 
hundreds of flat and dump cars, costly steam 
dredges and steam shovels, pumping apparatus, 
trestlework, implements of construction, tubing, 
etc., hundreds of thousands of dollars in value, 
rotting and rusting in the rank vegetation, mon- 
uments of rascality or incompetent management. 
It is easy to see why the canal absorbed so many 
millions-—the absorption was undoubtedly toward 
the contractors’ pockets. A new company with a 
capital of millions has recently been formed, de- 
signing to complete the canal. But it is not 
probable, in view of the natural difficulties in the 
way and the disastrous outcome of previous ef- 
forts, that the enterprise will ever be carried 
through. Much of the work already done on 
the Isthmus has been destroyed by the overflow 
of the river, by landslides and the falling in 
caused by the heavy rainfalls. It is a scene of 
utter desolation and ruin. 

At stops along the railroad the cars are invaded 
by small armies of natives selling fruit, bottles 
filled with Zeche, or milk, cooked fowl and ¢ortil- 
las, a kind of cake made of corn. Among the 
fruit offered is a banana scarcely three inches 
long, but making up for meagreness of quantity 
by its delicious flavor. 

Panama, reached in about an hour and a half, 
affords a better idea*of a Spanish tropical town. 
With a grand old cathedral, convents and ruined 
churches, its plaza, narrow streets over which 
project the balconies of the houses, the market, 
the old Spanish fort with its dungeons under 
the sea, trains of pack mules and water sellers, 
the mixture of races and costumes, it presents a 
picture full of interest to the traveler from the 
north. Vultures and buzzards fly about the 
streets like pigeons at home. Soldiers in red, 
white and blue and plenty of gold lace strut 
about puffing the eternal cigarette, and perhaps 
a bright face shrouded by the mantilla looks down 
from a balcony as we stroll through the narrow 
streets with their pink, blue and yellow-colored 
houses and barred windows, in all of which pots 
of ferns and bright flowers are seen. 

Hotels, run upon a compromise between our 
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palaces and the inns of other days, are found here. 
They are built usually around a covered court, 
with galleries about the interior, out of which 
open the corridors and rooms. These latter are 
furnished with matting, a bed and a hammock. 
The traveler may cat yam stew, fried plantains 
and dishes flavored with garlic and chile. he 
stone-floored court of the principal hotel is cool 
and comfortable, the barroom like any in Amer- 
ica, and the popular drinks are Milwaukee beer 
ani Hennessy brandy! Limes are used as a sub- 
stitute for lemons, while, wonder of wonders, the 


cabs that pursue the traveler can be hired for 
twenty-five cents per hour! 

A day on shore, and we are taken by a launch 
to the steamer that is to carry us to San Fran- 
cisco. Owing to the shallowness of the water and 
the great tide—there is a rise and fall of eighteen 
feet in the Gulf of Panama—the steamers arfchor 
three miles away, at Flamingo Island, and pas- 
eengers and freight are taken aboard by tugs and 
barges. The launch used to convey passengers to 
the steamer leaves tiie railroad wharf at stated 
hours. Passengers who loiter for sightseeing or 





other purposes make the best bargain possible 
with some one of the numerous boatmen who 
swarm along theshore. At high tide it is possible 
to step into the boat from the stairs of the Hotel 
Marina, but when the tide is low the belated pas- 
senger is hoisted upon the back of a native and 
earried two or three hundred yards through the 
shallow water to the boat that awaits him. In 
their endeavors to secure a few reals the boatmen 
frequently are very importunate, even to rough- 
ness, and it is sometimes necessary to exercise 
one’s physical strength to repel the men who 
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would, in their anxiety to obtain a passenger, 
carry off the traveler by main force. 

The several handlings of freight shipped by the 
route affect the cost materially, as it is unloaded 
from steamer at Aspinwall, transferred by rail to 
Panama, loaded there on barges, from which it is 
transferred to the north or south bound steamer. 

Another day at anchor in the Bay of Panama, 
amid the bustle of loading and scenes incident to 
a southern port, varied by excursions in the boats 
of natives to other vessels or points of interest, 
and we are off, steaming slowly past the islands 
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out on the broad Pacific that is to bear us to 
other scenes and experiences. 

By this time our little group has been 
formed. First of all was the ‘‘ Captain,” then 
came two nondescripts, general utility men, 
and a Boston schoolmarm under chaperonage 
of a charming old lady who had traveled 
much and professed to know a great deal of 
ships and nautical terms. Ifer mistakes were 
many, but, manlike, our laughter was con- 
fined to the smoking room, and the dear old 
lady never knew the amusement her errors 
caused. Last but far from the least among 
us was a young man wonderfully equipped for 
the voyage with rugs, ulster and rain coat 
that he found no occasion to use, marine 
glasses and all the paraphernalia of travel, 
and a taste for dress that enabled him to de- 
light the eyes of the passengers and astonish 
the natives of the various ports by the com- 
bination of his apparel. 

Four days of steaming through the calm 
sea, with the peaks of the Cordillera range, 
nearly always close at hand, rising 10,000 to 
12,000 feet in the sky, yet sometimes only 
a cloud on the horizon, brought us to La 
Libertad. 
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What charm there was in those delightful days 
and nights! In the perfect clearness of the at- 
mosphere and bracing quality of the air, the com- 
bination of sea and shore scenery and the balmy 
breeze ! How it all tended further to increase the 
pleasure of simple existence, the dreaminess of the 
uneventful but not monotonous life! What pleas- 
ure we took in the after-dinner cigar, stretched 
out in a steamer chair, the sea, air and sky all con- 
tributing to that peace of mind that comes with 
a well-lined stomach! Everything invites repose, 
and looking out from the shade of an awning on 
a glittering sea and a shore softened in outline 
by distance, the blissful languor of the southern 
clime steals over one, and the ordinary after-din- 
ner nap becomes a ‘‘siesta” as the senses are 
lulled by the soft sound of lapping water and the 
gentle motion of the vessel. There were cozy 
games of whist or cribbage in the smoking room, 
or perhaps a whispered chat with the schoolmarm 
away up in the bow, looking out on a sea and not- 
distant shore bathed in a moonlight that seemed 
to fill the atmosphere and make itself felt. On 
such nights as these the “‘ Captain ” would gather 
a group about him, tell tales of adventure under 
the Southern Cross, speak of the twin cloud that 
hangs forever over Cape Horn, or of the aurora 
borealis of the north, and the long nights under 
the dogstar. We had no care, nor thoughts of 
events past or to come. Existence was enough, 
as we floated through the gentle sea on to our 
destination. 

La Libertad in Salvador is the port of entry for 
that republic. A pier and storehouses, a custom- 
house, with a few dwellings and native huts, make 
the town. Back over the mountain, only reached 
by mule paths, lies the capital, San Salvador. 
The smallest of the Central American States, it 
is second in population and commercial interests, 
yet possesses few of the comforts of civilization. 
Shortly after leaving this port we witnesséd a 
volcano in eruption. The schoolmistress said it 
was San Vicente, which statement was afterward 
confirmed by the ‘* Captain.” 

San José in Guatemala came next. An open 
roadstead, like all these ports, it lies at the foot of 
high mountains covered with volcanic peaks. The 
famous Volcan de Agua, or water voleano, can be 
seen. Antigua, at one time an important city, 
was destroyed by this volcano a century ago, and 
has never regained its prestige. A railroad, con- 
trolled by C. P. Huntington, of Southern Pacific 
fame, runs from San José to Guatemala city, 
seventy miles over the mountains. In this city, 
the capital of the most progressive of Central 
American republics, the traveler will find many of 
the requirements of modern life. There are col- 
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leges, hospitals, schools, etc., with a police system 
organized some years ago by a New York sergeant 
of police along the lines of our metropolitan 
force. 

Along the route of the railroad and in the 
country surrounding the capital are fruit and 
coffee plantations, while the higher altitudes grow 
wheat and other cereals. Methods in unloading 
are as yet primitive. Owing to the shallowness of 
the water, the steamers make no dock at any Cen- 
tral American port, but anchor a mile or so from 
shore. Huge barges, sharp bow and stern, like ¢ 
whaleboat, manned by a dozen scantily dressed 
natives who chatter like monkeys, working all the 
while in the easiest and slowest possible manner 
despite the orders and threats of an impatient 
captain, convey passengers and freight to the one 
pier. These piers are bonanzas. Usually a con- 
cession from the government to private parties or 
corporations, the charges for handling freight are 
enormous. In many instances the cost of trans- 
ferring freight from the vessel to the shore neariy. 
equals the charges from New York. 

Champerico, a day’s sail distant, is the last port 
in Guatemala, and presents much the same ap- 
pearance as the first. The railroad from this 
point, passing through a fine country, terminates 
at Quetzaltenango, a city of considerable impor- 
tance and well worth a visit. Our steamer takes 
on passengers here, hauling them on board from 
the barge by means of a sling and chair. We load 
coffee and sugar, and send ashore a quantity of 
iron building material from Ohio. 

At all ports one finds much of interest, and con- 
versation with the local passengers—merchants 
and travelers—convinces one that these countries 
offer the greatest inducements to American cap- 
ital. The land along both coasts is particularly 
adapted to fruit production, especially the At- 
lantic side, with the markets of New Orleans and 
New York near at hand, while the plateaus of the 
Pacific produce coffee that brings an equal price, 
and in the case of that grown in Honduras and 
Guatemata, a better figure in New York and San 
Francisco markets than the coffee of Rio. 

Under the progressive and liberal policy of these 
republics foreign capital is offered every induce- 
ment. Land in the neighborhood of towns can be 
bought from the various municipalities at nominal 
figures, while agricultural grants which give the 
planter the use of the land so long as it is under 
cultivation can be had for the asking. Americans 
are generally liked, and in Honduras and Guate- 
mala the governments are particularly favorable 
to them. Concessions are not made as freely as 


in former years, a more conservative policy having 
been adopted, for unscrupulous adventurers have 
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repeatedly taken advantage of the generosity of 
these republics ; but every responsible individual 
or company will be met more than halfway in any 
effort to develop the resources of the country, and 
they are well worth developing. The planting of 
coffee alone yields large returns, Conditions that 
exist in Brazil tending to reduce the profit in 
coffee raising to a meagre living are unknown in 
Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica. In South 
America plantations managed for years by their 
Spanish or Brazilian owners in a manner that 
would be impossible for the average Englishman 
or American are mortgaged for their full value to 
banks and commission hoases, and the profits are 
eaten up by heavy interest charges. Under Amer- 
ican management, with markets close at hand, a 
virgin soil and exceptional climatic influences, 
this industry alone yields large returns in Central 
America. 

English, German and French capital is largely 
invested here, and the bulk of the imports is from 
these countries, while the United States, the nat- 
ural source of supply, sends but little. Our mer- 
chants are waking to the opportunities offered in 
our sister republics, but there is still much to be 
done. The patriotic, however, may be pleased to 
know that American money commands a premium 
in all these countries, rarging from sixty-five per 
cent. in Panama to thirty per cent. in Mexico, 
and that these figures are in excess of the pre- 
mium commanded by the gold of other countries. 

The traveler‘ may journey from east to west 
around the world and find but little variation in 
custom, but in “ making latitude” different modes 
of life and, to his eyes, strange customs are pre- 
sented. ‘The sojourners at Brighton or Trouville 
are conventional even in bathing apparel, while 
at Asbury Park immodesty in dress is unknown, 
or strictly suppressed. How the guardian spirit of 
the latter place would writhe with offended pro- 
priety at the sight of a dozen men and women 
tumbling about in the surf aw naturel! yet to the 
dweller on the Central American coast such action 
violates no rule of modesty. ‘It is*warm, the 
water is there, let us bathe.” It is all very simple. 

Throughout the country outside of the towns 
one is impressed with the primitive customs of 
the natives. Their houses of adobe or reeds, with 
a thatched roof, are usually but one room, that 
being occupied by parents and the children, who 
dispute with pigs or chickens for any stray bit of 
food that may be about. The food is scanty ; 
fruit, tortillas, frejoles or beans, with a little 
meat, comprise the whole diet ; yet the native is 
a happy, careless fellow, idle and improvident, 
obtaining more pleasure from life than many mill- 
ionaires. 
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THE CANAL WORKS AT CACARACHA. 


A sail of a few days brings the steamer to Aca- 
pulco, the first Mexican port touched. The har- 
bor of this town is one of the best on the coast 
and of curious shape. ‘The entrance, through a 
passage of perhaps a mile in width, with high hills 
on each side, opens into an egg-shaped bay, on the 
further side of which lies the town with its red- 
tiled roofs, pink and blue houses of adobe, a mini- 
ature plaza and cathedral, its market, and all the 
sights ana sounds of a Spanish-American town. 

The vessel is scarcely at anchor when it is sur- 
rounded by boats and canoes, each hewn out of 
a single log, bearing fruit of all kinds—mangoes, 
pineapples, oranges and limes, bananas, alligator 
pears, Mexican water jars and other pottery, and 
all sorts of curios, from live anteaters and parrots 
to the skins of animals. One old crone, a char- 
acter of the port, disposes of opals and pearls, 
cigars and cigarettes, all the while puffing the 
blackest of cigars, and displays a knowledge of 
English and of human nat- 
ure that insures her larger 
sales than her competitors. 
The fruit all along this 
route is delicious, the 
oranges especially fine, and 
other more tropical fruits 
desirable for their novelty 
and flavor. All are de- 
lighted with the trip ashore, 
and one of our party bids 
farewell, with regret, to the 
charming Mexican maiden, 
barearmed and barefooted, 
picturesquely clad, who act- 
ed as guide and interpreter 
while he made his _ pur- 
chases, and for days his 
dreams were colored by the 











memory of a perfect face lit 
by lustrous brown eyes, and 
we noticed less attention to 
dress and a more pronounc- 
ed dreaminess till we bade 
him farewell in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Manzanillo and San Blas 
are next touched at, the 
first offering inducements 
to the sportsman ; the sec- 
ond, the Havana of the 
Pacific, is famous for its 
tobacco. Cigars can be 
bought for $1.50 or $3 per 
hundred, that equal cigars 
costing three times as much 
in the north. ‘Traders 
swarm on board and do a rushing business. San 
Blas, a queer settlement, slovenly and malodorous, 
is historic. Centuries ago, when the Spaniards 
invaded the country, this town offered most stub- 
born resistance, and only capitulated when the 
inhabitants were drowned out by the art of their 
enemies in turning the river through thé gorge at 
the foot of which the town is situated. 

Mazatlan, next in order, is a place of 16,000 
inhabitants, and presents more aspects of civiliza- 
tion than any other coast town. ‘There are street 
cars, wharves, public buildings, the smallest of 
plazas, and a cathedral in red brick entirely out 
of keeping with the foreign appearance of the 
streets and houses. The city is the distributing 
point for the large section of country behind it, 
and for the mines that are operated there. A 
survey of the stores shows many articles of New 
York or American make, but much more from 
European countries. Here, as in other Mexican 
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RESIDENCE OF M. DE LESSEPS AT COLON, AND COLUMBUS STATUE. 


ports, one can see the huge sombrero made of 
felt, loaded with gold and silver lace, weighing in 
some instances from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
Men barefooted and nearly in rags wear hats 
worth perhaps $50. Even the cabmen, a race 
supposed to exist everywhere simply on charity, 
are the owners of hats that could be “cashed in” 
for a neat sum. 

We leave Mazatlan, our last stop in a foreign 
country, and steam away past Cape San Lucas, 
along the barren sand hills of Lower California, 
a desert on which not a spear of grass grows, and 
on which even a coyote could not find a living, 
through schools of whales—as we reach California 
proper. 

On the twenty-third day from New York we 
enter the picturesque harbor of San Diego. Two 
days more, and as the aun is rising the steamer 
passes through the Golden Ciate, and we have 
ended a delightful voyage. We make our adieus, 


DE 


‘THe final bursting of the Panama Canal bub- 
ble was not a surprise to France,” writes M. Adolf 
Houssaye, in his graphic letter to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. ‘It is a sensation and a great 
scandal. But for several years it has been looked 
forward to as certain to come, sooner or later. 
Even M. de Lesseps expected, though he perhaps 
hoped it would be delayed until after his depart- 
ure from this world. The blow is not, therefore, 
so severe to him as might be thought. It seems a 
pity, of course, that such disgrace should fall 
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pass the custom officers and 
depart our various ways. 

If one is inclined to sport, 
particularly that phase which 
delights the fisherman, by all 
means take along a rod and 
tackle. All the harbors of 
the Pacific abound in game 
fish, and many a delightful 
battle can be fought with a 
big fish on one’s line. 

Some of the steamers make 
as many as-eighteen stops, 
lying over at ports one to two 
days while unloading, thus 
enabling the voyager to gather 
some idea of the different cus- 
toms and refresh his eyes with 
the brilliant-hued flowers and 
tropical foliage of the shore. If one has plenty 
of time the slower steamers are the best—to 
saunter along from port to port, viewing some- 
thing new at each, is more pleasant than to rush 
along, simply consuming distance. 

A word as to the cost. The fare is, $90 to San 
Francisco, the incidental fees ranging from $10 
to $15. The return trip to New York can be 
made by any of the transcontinental lines for $90 
more, exclusive of sleeping-car travel. Several 
routes are open, and the opportunity may be 
taken to compare the New West with one’s 
knowledge of the East and the impressions of 
the voyage. The trip can be extended as much 
as may be desired, and some of the bright, busy 
towns of the West scarcely out of their teens can 
be visited, and comparison made between the an- 
cient, slovenly methods of the countries left be- 
hind and the push and enterprise of the Ameri- 
can people. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


upon a man so old, and upon whom the world has 
showered so many honors. He is an Academician, 
he wears the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
he has for years been known as Le Grand Fran- 
cais, or The Great Frenchman; and he is ar- 
rested as a criminal! He is summoned to appear 
at the bar of the Court of Appeal. This is un- 
usual. The case properly belongs in an ordinary , 
police court. But high officers of the Legion of 


Honor, and other distinguished malefactors, are 
brought before this higher court. 


The last one 




































thus honored before the present was Mgr. Gouthe- 
Soulard, Archbishop of Aix, who was arraigned 
for writing an insulting letter to the Minister of 
Public Worship. Nevertheless, M. de Lesseps is 
summoned as a common criminal, charged with 
having, ‘by employing fraudulent mancuvres to 
induce a belief in the existence of a chimerical 
event and an imaginary credit, dissipated sums 
derived from issues of loans which had been ob- 
tained for a specified use and employment, and of 
having swindled (escrogué) the whole or part of 
the fortunes of others.’ 

** Assuredly, it is hard. One cannot wonder 
at the passion which Mme. de Lesseps shows in 
the letter which she has written to Le Gaulois in 
her husband’s defense. After remarking that it 
is no crime for a man to be bowed down by age, 
to say nothing of ingratitude, she goes on to de- 
clare that all honorable men, the opinion of the 
whole of Europe, and the Panama shareholders 
who have understood that failure cannot justify 
gross insults against ‘a beneficent genius,’ con- 
demn this prosecution. If men are pleased to 
deal him a hateful blow at the end of his life, 
neither he nor his family are dismayed. In this 
‘hurricane of fury’ hurled against an old man 
of eighty-seven, who cannot defend himself, and 
formerly would have crushed his detractors, the 
interests of the shareholders have not been re- 
garded. The measure has been prompted by 
jealousy. For no other human being who had 
created the work of Suez, which has already 
given milliards ‘to France, would have left it 
empty-handed, and without thinking of the fut- 
ure of his numerous family, a fact of which she 
is proud—and her children, too—for she does not 
except her two stepsons, MM. Charles and Victor 
de Lesseps, who inherit their father’s honorable 
character. If errors may have been committed, 
there is no cause for unjust suspicion, and the 

Jomtesse de Lesseps concludes by expressing the 
utmost pity for those who no longer respect age 
or youth, and who sow broadcast sorrow and re- 
volt, instead of bringing back hope, prosperity 
and justice. 

‘One cannot, I say, wonder at her emotion. 
Yet the fact is that this prosecution is a per- 
fectly just one. It should, indeed, have been 
brought long ago. When the Panama Canal 
Company was borrowing money on a fifty per 
cent. bonus, must it not have been evident to 
M. de Lesseps himself that only ruin could come 
of it ? 

«Or perhaps he did not know how things were 
going. He has always had a habit of not know- 
ing things that he did not want to be bothered 
with, If one asked him about some engineering 
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matter, he would say: ‘ My dear sir, I am not an 
engineer, and I know nothing whatever about it. 
You should ask the head of our engineering bu- 
reau.’ If one asked him about the finances of 
the concern, he would say: ‘My dear sir, I am 
not a financier, and I know nothing whatever 
about it. You should ask the chief of the bu- 
reau of finance.’ And so it went all the way. 
But if ever you asked him what he was, what 
part he was playing in the enterprise, he would 
say: ‘I am a diplomat. I secure the conces- 
sions.’ And this was entirely true. 

‘In the Suez Canal, for example, which was 
the great work of his life, he did absolutely noth- 
ing but pull political wires and carry through in- 
trigues. His trump. card in the game was, of 
course, the fact that the Empress Eugénie was 
his cousin. She entered into the scheme with 
him with all the ardor of her Spanish blood. 
She once said to Count Walewski: ‘Your head 
depends upon your skill and zeal in helping M. 
de Lesseps.’ 

**In those haleyon days of the second or third 
empire all France seemed dazzled with the splen- 
dor of M. de Lesseps’s project. Moreover, he ap- 
pealed to the national pride of France to aid him 
in something that would add to France’s glory 
and be an annoyance to ‘ perfidious Albion.’ One 
day, M. de Lesseps relates, an old gentleman 
from a provincial town climbed up to the third 
story of his lodgings in the Rue Richelieu, and 
said: ‘I have come, monsieur, to subscribe to 
your railroad across the Island of Sweden.’ ‘ But, 
my good friend,’ said Lesseps, ‘it is not a railroad, 
it is a canal; it is not an island, it is an isthmus; 
it is not Sweden, it is Suez.’ ‘'That’s nothing to 
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me,’ replied the visitor, ‘so long as it worries the 
English.’ 

‘‘Even under the more practical republic the 
personality of M. de Lesseps has exerted an amaz- 
ing fascination. ‘There has been a magic in his 
name that has made people put unbounded and 
unquestioning faith in anything and everything 
with which he is associated. And in truth he has 
been and is a wonderful man. Who else can show 


a parallel to the record of his career? Take such 
a passage of history, for example, as this, and it 
The date is 1885. 


is literally and exactly true. 
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of his works,’ as M. de Lesseps jocularly called it, 
was not his last !” 

The following anecdote, related by Francisque 
Sarcey, illustrates the typical character of the 
man. It was on the eve of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The Viceroy of Egypt gave a dinner 
followed by a ball. M. de Lesseps figured in 
the ‘* quadrille of honor.” The participants 
in this dance were about to execute the figure 
of ‘cavalier seul” when one of M. de Lesseps’s 
principal agents slipped near him, and, touching 
his arm, with a terrified look, whispered to him 


M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AND HIS FAMILY.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1886. 


Entry No. 1: ‘Nov. 19—M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth.’ Entry No. 2: ‘Dec. 5—Mme. de Lesseps 
presents to her liege lord her and his twelfth 
child.’ (Of both these events M. de Lesseps is 
wished—and expects —‘many happy returns.’) 
Entry No. 3: ‘ Dec. G6—M. de Lesseps goes out 
for a gallop; his horse stumbles, throws‘him to 
the ground, and falls upon him heavily.’ Entry 


No. 4: ‘Dec. 7—This evening M. de Lesseps gives 
a grand dinner, being himself in the best health 
and spirits.’ 


And even that ‘duodecimo edition 


that a ship had just sunk in the full channel of 
the canal, that the course of the ships would 
therefore be obstructed ; the excursion planned 
for the next day could not take place. 

‘“‘What are we going to do?” inquired the 
messenger. 

‘Blow up the vessel,” said M. de Lesseps. 

** But it will cost two millions at least.” 

**Have it blown up,” answered M. de Lesseps. 

At that moment the music gave the signal for 
him to resume his place in the quadrille, and he 
advanced with smiles on his face. 
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“THE DOOR SLOWLY OPENED, AND A QUEER SPECIMEN OF HUMANITY GLIDED INTO THE ROOM.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS MESSENGER. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


‘*Wuat shall Ido? No ship, no money, and 
ordered to leave this crib if I don’t pay my board 
to-morrow !” 

Thus to himself spoke Jack Armond, as he sat 
with his forehead pressed between his hands on 
his empty sea chest, in a small, poorly furnished 
bedroom, one stormy December night in 1854. 

Jack was a handsome fellow of about twenty- 
six years, clad in the unmistakable garb of a 
sailor. The room he occupied was on the top 
floor of a Dover Street sailors’ boarding house. 
Ile had spent all his money, and was now notified 
that unless his board bill was paid on the follow- 
ing day he must quit the premises. Jack had 
tried day after day to get a ship, but freights were 
scarce and money scarcer at this time, so that he 
always returned to the crib tired ont and utterly 
discouraged. All his effects were pawned, his sea 
chest was empty and he was now destitute. Could 
he but find a ship all would be well. Instead of 
frowns, his landlord would meet him with smiles, 
as his advanced wages would make all right until 
he sailed away. 

‘What the deuce shall I do ?” 

Vol. XXXV., No. 3—24. 


As Jack said this there came to his ears a 
strange whistling sound, like the wind rushing 
through the cordage of a ship laboring in a gale. 
As he raised his head the door slowly opened, and 
a queer specimen of humanity glided into the 
room. It was a man wrapped from head to feet 
in a Spanish cloak of sombre black. A slouched 
hat covered his head, and all Jack could see of his 
face was a white forehead and, beneath a pair of 
heavy brows, two beady black eyes that caused 
Jack to shudder as he met their gaze. <A fold of 
the cloak covered the lower part of the face, held 
there by a white and delicate hand, the fingers of 
which were covered with jeweled rings, which 
sparkled in the candlelight. Jack was spell- 
bound ; he was so surprised that he seemed to 
lose control of his actions, and sat staring at the 
man as if dazed. 

The stranger advanced into the room and snd- 
denly blew out the light. For a moment all was 
still. Jack was no coward. Quickly pulling 
himself together, he struck a match and lit the 
candle, when, to his mortification and surprise, he 
found his visitor had gone, but where and how he 
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could not tell. He had heard no footsteps come 
or depart. At first he thought he had been 
dreaming, but he soon found evidence of the real- 
ity of the visit in the presence of a sealed envelope 
lying on his table. He quickly snatched this up, 
and stood gazing at it dumfounded. On the back 
was a large black seal, and on the face was written 
in a bold hand: ‘‘ To my nephew, John Armond. 
Read this before the clock strikes the hour of 
midnight, or all is lost.” 

Jack glanced at the little clock on the shelf be- 
side the chimney. It was past eleven o’clock. 
Hastily opening the envelope, he read : 


‘* To my dear and much-wronged nephew— 

‘‘T have been granted one hour’s time in which to visit 
you, and redeem my wicked soul by telling you the secret 
of your life, and to disclose the whereabonts of the fortune 
that by right belongs to you. In 1810 my father disin- 
herited me and left his vast fortune to my brother. The 
cause for his doing so was the fact of my having forged a 
check on his bankers for five thousand dollars, and used 
the money to pay my gambling debts. He turned me 
from his doors penniless. I swore revenge against my 
whole kindred. Being a good sailor, I wormed myself 
into the graces of one Captain Graaville, and gradually I 
won from him, by cheating, all the money he possessed 
in the world. I then told him of my father’s actions to- 
ward me, and offered to share a fortune of half a million 
dollars if he would swear to aid me in getting possession 
of it. He fell into my trap, and when he had taken the 
oath I proposed to organize a crew of pirates and arm his 
vessel, which was a Baltimore clipper-built brigantine and 
a very fast sailer. Then, when she was ready for sea, we 
were to kiduap my father and make him change his will 
in my favor. All of this was duly carried out. We had 
no trouble in getting my father aboard the brigantine : 
but when he found that I had made a prisoner of him and 
intended to carry him off to a far-away island his rage was 
terrible to behold, and I feared for his reason. But as he 
would not consent to my wishes we set sail, and after a 
run of ninety days we landed him on Norfolk Island. Oh, 
it was a horrible thing to do, and at the last moment I al- 
most relented; but I remembered the oath I had taken, 
and my heart was hardened. I told my father that if he 
would sign the paper I had drawn up I would festore 
him to his home and never trouble him again, but he re- 
fused. I then set him on the ice-bound island, with a 
mouth’s provisions, blankets, gun, ammunit.on, etc. The 
paper, a duplicate of which I kept, I nailed up in a box 
and put ashore, telling him as we left him that if the paper 
was signed when we returned in a month I would take 
him home. We sailed away, and in a month returned. 
We found him dead—frozen to death. But the paper lay 
in the box, signed as we had wished it. In my exultation 
at finding the paper signed I forgot that I had mur- 
dered my father for sake of accursed gold. We buried 
him, and sailed away for America. 

‘* Soon after arriving there I learned that myrfather had 
left a will, giving his entire fortune to my brother, at 
whose death it was to go to his wife and child; so that 
with all my scheming I could claim nothing by the law. 
But I soon hit upon another plan for getting this money. 
One night I suddenly sailed away on the brigantine, hav- 
ing on board the wife and infant son of my brother. The 





woman I placed in care of the monks of a Spanish convent, 
and money—gold—closed their mouths. The boy I placed 
in the hands of a fisherman’s widow: gold bought him a 
home. For two years I sailed the Spanish Main, biding 
my time. Then came news of the death of my brother, 
upon receipt of which I sa‘led for home as a passenger 
from Cuba. The day after landing I called upon my fa- 
ther’s lawyer, who said he could see no reason to dispute 
my claims to the estate, as every effort to discover the 
whereabouts of my brother’s wife and boy had failed, and 
as the letter left by her (forged by me) declared that she 
had gone of her own free will. So at last I came in pos- 
session of the half-million of dollars. This I turned into 
cash as soon as possible, and at once sailed for London. 
There I remained until I became an old man, when my 
conscience began to trouble me. I sought religion; but 
peace was denied me, and my soul has been in agony. I 
soon decided that I could gain peace only by restoring the 
son to the mother, and the money to them both. There- 
fore I have been allowed to come to you to place within 
your reach the means of finding your mother and a fort- 
une. Forgive your enemy, and follow the directions 
herein written. First go to the Isle of Sal, Cape de Verde 
Islands, and land on the cape that runs outa short dis- 
tance from the island. Bearing southeast from the cen- 
tre of the island, three hundred yards from the extreme 
point of this cape, is a bed of rocks that rise in their cen- 
tre to a height of twenty feet. Go to the back or west 
side of these rocks and find the exact centre of them; 
then walk due west by compass from the rocks without 
deviation to the right or left, until you have gone exactly 
three hundred feet, and dig—let not even the blacks see you 
dig—and when you have your treasure go to Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico, and find, if living, one Father Matthias, or one 
Gomez, and ask for the Sister Maria Ibed, and you will 
behold your mother. You are not John Armond, but 
John Ashmead. The fisherwoman’s name was Armond. 
‘* (Signed) Guy AsHMEaD.” 


Jack had scarcely read this strange message 
through when the clock struck twelve. Opening 
the till of his chest, he took out a memorandum 
book and copied therein the directions given for 
finding the money and the convent. He then 
seated himself to think over the strange event of 
the night, and, tired out from his long tramp 
that day, he fell asleep, and did not awake until 
the sun’s rays, creeping into the room, awoke 
him. Starting up, he rubbed his eyes, and again 
wondered if he had been dreaming. He looked 
about the room, but could see no traces of the 
long letter he had read. He found, however, 
his notebook, with the directions regarding the 
whereabouts of the money and convent. He read 
these over and over, and decided to go, if possi- 
ble, to the Isle of Sal, and see if there was any 
truth in what he had read. 

Upon inquiry at a whaler’s shipping office on 
West Street, Jack discovered that he could get a 
berth on the sperm whaler 7ropic Bird, which 
would sail from New Bedford in a week, and 
knowing that these vessels frequented the Cape 
de Verde Islands, he signed to go in her. Soon 
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after his arrival in New Bedford he looked up the 
vessel he had been assigned to and went on board. 
While making an examination of her he was ac- 
costed by a kindly-looking old gentleman. 

“Well, young man,” he said, ‘‘ are you think- 
ing of going whaling ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘and expect to sail in this 
craft.” 

** Ah, indeed! I am glad to hear it. I like 
your appearance. Been to sea before ?” 

“Oh, yes; Tam an able seaman. But freights 
are scarce, so [ thought I would ship for a cruise 
whaling.” 

‘*Young man, don’t think I want to know of 
any of your private affairs ; ‘out it appears to me, 
if vou have been an able seaman in the merchant 
service, that you must have some special motive 
for going on a whaling voyage when Boston offers 
good inducements in her Indiamen.” 

‘*T don’t know you, sir,” Jack replied, “‘ or why 
you take so much interest in my movements ; but 
as it is no secret, I will tell you that I wish to get 
a chance to land on the Isle of Sal, and thought 
from what I have heard that in a whaler I would 
stand a good chance of getting there.” 

The old man looked puzzled. 

«Isle of Sal, Cape de Verde! Why, what un- 
der the sun can you want on that desolate place; 
with its salt hills ?” 

““You have been there, then ?” 

“‘T have; and as I own the Tropic Bird here, 
I should be pleased to know why you seek to land 
there. Now, be plain with me, young man, and 
perhaps I can help you. Don’t be afraid to trust 
me, for I have taken an interest in you already.” 

‘Since I am to sail in your ship, I will confide 
to you my history, and then you can perhaps ad- 
vise me in the matter.” 

Jack then told him all we already know of his 
life and his mysterious letter, etc. The old gen- 
tleman thought awhile, and then gave a whistle of 
surprise. 

“‘T think I have seen this same Ashmead who 
claims you for his nephew,” he said ; ‘‘ but ean it 
be possible that the dead are allowed to visit this 
world ? Why, this Ashmead has been dead for 
years. He was immensely rich and eccentric, and 
why he went to Sal and lived with the blacks none 
ever knew. Yes, I have seen and talked with him. 
Now, Mr. Ashmead, I am part owner and cap- 
tain of the Tropic Bird, and as your story has in- 
terested me, I will tell you what I'll do. Tl ship 
you for a cruise, you to be discharged at any port 
you may be at when a six months’ ernise is over. 
If you find what you seek, I will land you at the 
Canary Islands, where you can take passage in the 
English steamer that calls there on its way to 


Cuba and Mexico ; you to pay me for your passage 
to the Canaries sufficient to satisfy the other 
owners.” 

Jack was delighted. 

So in due time the Tropic Bird sailed, and after 
a long voyage arrived off the Isle of Sal. Both 
Captain Talcot and Jack, with some necessary 
tools, landed on the cape described in the mysteri- 
ous message, and had no trouble in finding the bed 
of rocks. With a tape measure they located the 
exact centre, and tnen by the aid of a boat com- 
pass Jack walked due west three hundred feet. 
Here, having satisfied himself that no natives 
were about, he began to dig. It was hard work, 
but by perseverance he soon had a hole four feet 
deep and as many round. There being no trace 
of anything but dirt, he rested a short time, and 
then began again. Another foot of earth was 
thrown up, when he struck metal. His heart 
thumped madly, and the perspiration poured from 
him, but still he dug until he had freed a large 
iron barrel. A stout rope was attached to this, 
and Jack and the captain by great effort hauled 
it to the surface. It turned out to be an English 
white-lead case that usually holds one hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. 

Thinking there might be something more in the 
hole, Jack jumped down and began digging again. 
He had turned but a few inches of earth when he 
struck a square box made of hard wood and bound 
with hoop iron. This was handed up, and Jack 
dug again, but failing to unearth anything more, 
and as it was getting dark, they went back to the 
boat, rolling the iron case before them and carry- 
ing the box. With the help of the men on the 
ship the case was got on board and carried down 
into the cabin, where, with a chisel and hammer, 
they removed the iron cover. 

Ah! what a sight for a poor man! The barrel 
was full to the top ef gold and silver coins! 
Jack was dumfounded. Captain Talcot took off 
his hat, saying : 

‘Mr. Ashmead, I congratulate you upon your 
good fortune. And now the box, for this con- 
tains only coins.” 

Jack pried off the top of the box, and found a 
yellow paper, age-stained, and under it little 
packages. He first read the paper. It said : 


“To my dear nephew, or whosoever may chance to find this 
treasure— 

‘* In the iron case on top of this box will be found three 
hundred thousand dollars in gold and silver coins, and in 
the wooden box containing this paper are diamonds, ru- 
bies, emeralds and pearls to the value of three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, in all six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. For part of this money I sold my soul to 
Satan, became a parricide and a fratricide ; for I believe it 
was on account of my cruelty to my brother in stealing his 
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wife and child that he died. Thus is the mark of Cain on 
me. God grant that his wife and boy may live. This 
treasure is theirs by right. I would have sought them out, 
but my coward heart and the love of gold has withheld 
me like a curse. I feel that death is upon me. I meant 
to reform, but I waited too long, and now I must go to 
meet an angry God. I have written to Father Matthias, 
Vera Cruz, and money will release Mrs. Ashmead. I can 
now only pray that God may allow this treasure to be 
found by the son of the man—my brother—whose death 
lie sat my door; and may he use some of this money for 
deeds of charity, in part expiation of my many crimes! 

** (Signed) Guy AsHMEAD.” 


Jack folded the paper and put it carefully 
away. Then opening the packages, he disclosed 
to view the magnificent stones described in the 
letter. 

‘‘ Well,” said Captain Talcot, “this ship has 
never held so much treasure at one time since 
she was built. But there’s no time to lose. I'll 
head for Madeira at once.” 

Three weeks afterward Jack was bowling over 
the Atlantic in an English steamer bound to Vera 
Cruz. The poor sailor of the Dover Street crib 
was much puzzled and ill at ease in his new posi- 
tion. His treasure had been reheaded up, after 
taking out coin enough for present use, and 
placed in a strong, unsuspicious-looking box, 
packed around solid with shavings, papers, etc., 
and marked ‘‘ Merchandise.” The diamonds and 
other jewels he kept by him all the time. When 
the voyage ended, Jack, dressed in an elegant 
suit of broadcloth bought in the American quar- 
ters of Vera Cruz, sought out Father Gomez, who 
directed him where to find Father Matthias. The 
latter was a very old man, tottering with age. 


Jack told him what he sought. The old man, 
grasping Jack’s arm, replied : 

** May the saints forgive your wicked uncle for 
the unholy lies he has told of your poor mother !” 

** Then you have heard from my uncle ?” 

“Yes, my son, I have; and I—God forgive 
me !—have kept your mother a prisoner against 
her will because of the lies of a villain. But 
come with me, my son; and I hope you can for- 
give me for what I did, thinking that I was doing 
right.” 

Jack was conducted into a corridor leading to 
the door of a cell, which he entered. The room 
was about twelve feet square, neatly fitted up, 
and made beautiful by flowers and elegant statu- 
ary, paintings, etc. Ata table in the centre of 
the room sat a beautiful lady of perhaps forty-five 
years of age, yet appearing much younger. A 
few silver threads streaked her hair, which was 
of a golden brown done up in a crown on her 
stately head. At sight of the padre and Jack 
she arose and became as pale as death, with her 
eyes fixed on the latter’s face. Suddenly she 
shrieked, and rushed fainting into Jack’s arms, 
that opened to receive her. He uttered the one 
word, ‘‘ Mother !” and she had fainted. She was 
carried to a sofa, and the padre summoned one 
of the Sisters. ‘Together they soon had the now 
happy mother restored, and resting her weary 
head on her long-lost son’s bosom, she wept away 
forever her long-pent-up sorrow. When she be- 
came calm Jack gave her a full history of the vil- 
lainies of his uncle, and the final finding of the 
treasure through the mysterious midnight mes- 
senger from the world of spirits. 
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Tue north wind blew at night off the sea, 

Saying: ‘‘ Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the numbing winter's breath, 

I sing of snow and death. 

I bring in the wave with the broken spar, 

And the gray seas curling over the bar, 

Drifting at night from a cold, bright star— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!” 


The south wind blew at noon off the sea, 

Singing: ‘‘ Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me! 

I sing of the golden buttercup breath, 

I sing the peace of death. 

I bring in the shells with the laughing tide, 

And follow the brown sails home, and slide 

In the drowsy heat down the meadow side— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 





The east wind blew at morn off the sea, 

Crying: *‘ Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the piercing iceberg’s breath, 

I sing of the horror of death. 

And the tempest’s shriek in the rigging black, 

And the spindrift wreath and the rolling wrack, 

And the boat that never again comes back— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!” 


The west wind blew at dawn off the sea, 

Calling : ‘‘ Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 

I sing of the joyous salt sea breath, 

I sing, There is no death! 

I murmur of sea caves rosy and deep, 

And the glittering bay where the shoal fish leap, 

And the lapse of the tide as it sinks to sleep— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 
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AMBER MINE ON SAMLAND PENINSULA, PRUSSIA. 


AMBER 


MINES. 


By Wir. P. Ponp. 


TowarpD the end of the year 1891 a letter was 
received in this (New York) city by a gentleman 
well known to me, saying briefly that a large sur- 
face supply of amber had been found in North- 
western Canada, and that samples were following 
by express. 

This, to anyone not conversant with the de- 
tails surrounding this much-used but, generally 
speaking, little-noticed substance, might not con- 
vey any startling information, yet to those who 
were posted it meant that the only existing mine 
in the whole world, that one on the Samland 
peninsula, in Prussia, was, after nearly one thou- 
sand years of absolute monopoly, about to find a 
rival in North America, the exceeding richness 
of which continent has already startled the inhab- 
itants of the older hemisphere. This was indeed 
important news ! 

The samples arrived (a portion is now in my 
possession), were tested, declared very fine, and 
orders to go ahead telegraphed. This was a little 
premature ; the hard frost had bound the earth 
in its iron grip, and spring had to be awaited be- 
fore operations could be commenced. The mine 
is situated in Saskatchewan, near Cedar Creek, 
and was discovered and reported by O. J. Klatz, 
the government astronomer. From what is known 


of the workings of the past summer, the vein 
promises to be of exceeding richness, and how 
important the discovery is to the world in gen- 
eral may be best demonstrated by a glance at the 
older mine on the Samland, the methods of work- 
ing which will necessarily be, to a certain extent, 
duplicated in the one at Saskatchewan. 

The trade in amber is of the highest antiquity, 
and much of the history of civilization is due to 
the commerce and industry of this article of dec- 
oration and luxury. Its very origin is to a cer- 
tain extent mythical and mysterious. We know 
that many, many years ago, when children, new- 
born into the world, were marked with the cross of 
the hammer of Thor in place of the cross of the 
White Christ, then to come; long years before 
King Olaf carried the latter cross through the 
wild Norseland, giving his people the choice be- 
tween baptism and death ; long, long before Lok 
the Mischiefmaker stole the apples of youth from 
Iduna, causing the gods to grow old and wolf 
Fenrir to gnaw in twain the magic rope Gleipnir, 
and thus precipitate the destruction of the Frost 
Bridge and the coming of Ragnarok, the fatal 
twilight of the old gods—Icng before these days, 
where the almost tideless, waveless Baltic Sea 
now rolls its sullen waters, stood a vast forest of 
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conifers, whose children to-day are found in the 
giants of California, the cedars of the Orient, 
the redwood pines of Canada, the arbor vite of 
Australia, and the spruce, fir and cypress of the 
world. 

In those stirring days, on the wind-blown 
ridges of ‘‘ Niflheim, the land of eternal winter,” 
these mighty trees were piling around their time- 
honored feet, in an age of gloom and darkness, 
** before even Asgard was,” the golden exudation 
now called amber. When “ the wind, that grand 
old harper, smote his thunder harp of pines,” 
wrenching off great boughs and towering tree- 
tops; when in the spring the birds broke off the 
tender leaves to line their nests; when the insects 
bored under the bark to lay their eggs—from all 
these wounds the great trees wept and bled, drop 
by drop, the beautiful baisam, until it lay around 
the trunks in massive lumps, or, running into 
the crevices of the earth or rocks, penetrated the 
soil, until the Drift Period wiped out the face of 
nature, as a wet sponge wipes figures from a 
schoolboy’s slate, crashing down the mighty rocks 
and cliffs, piling “‘ Pelion on Ossa,” and, where 
the forest of conifers had stood, letting in the 
placid sea. 

Cuneiform inscriptions show that, centuries be- 
fore Christianity, trading caravans found their 
way from Southern Asia to the Baltic shores ; to 
the passage of this gum to Thrace is traced the 
introduction of bronze to Scandinavia ; and the 
Ktruscan vases still preserved in the Copenhagen 
Museum are known to have been received in bar- 
ter for amber at an almost prehistoric date. Thou- 
sands of stories surround its history. The Greeks, 
who called it electron, tell how, when Phaeton was 
hurled from the runaway chariot of the Sun by 
Zeus, he plunged into the Eridanus, and his sis- 
ters, bewailing him, were turned into trees, and, 
weeping still, piled round their feet the golden 
gum. , 

From the wild Northland to the Cape of Storms, 
from the prehistoric Mongol to the Parsee, from 
us of to-day back to the Misti, ‘‘the amber gath- 
erers of the North,” there is not a nation to 
whom the knowledge of this curious ‘‘ stone” 
does not antedate all existing records. The forty 
thousand - year-old Brahma worship used it for 
incense; the palaces of Pekin contained it; 
Homer, Hesiod and Martial sang its praises ; and 
Nero not only compared its color to the tresses 
of Poppxa, but hung his amphitheatre with it, in 
balls and festoons, and gave the gladiators shields 
of it, that the heat engendered by the conflict 
might, as the shields were cut and bruised, send 
forth the strange fragrance to delight his senses. 
The earliest-known jewelry was that of the ‘‘lynx” 
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stone, and its first use in a pipe, as a mouthpiece, 
was due to the risk of contagion in the public 
pipes of the Turk. 

Science tells us that the far-reaching arms of 
the Baltic deposit have been found (but not heavy 
enough to pay for working) in Norway, France, 
Germany, Poland, Russia and Greenland, so that, 
after all, it is not so very surprising that a coun- 
try which is still as rich in wood as the western 
coasts of this continent should at this late day 
have been discovered also to contain a supply of 
this fossil gam. 

After the fall of the early civilization but little 
was heard of amber until the thirteenth century, 
when the Teutonic Order conquered Prussia, and 
obtained possession of the coast of the Samland. 
This region, which lies between the Frische-Haff 
and the Kurische-Haff, equidistant from Dantzic 
and Memel, is where, for over three thousand 
years, the amber of the world has been harvested, 
and a little way out at sea, beyond the shadow of 
the Fox Lighthouse, lies the amber reefs of the 
** Bernstein Kuste,” a long-ridged layer of amber 
tangled up with, and held in place by, the masses 
of submerged rock and weed. Over this vast de- 
posit the waves for thousands of years have ebbed 
and flowed, with the slight tide of this sea, wash- 
ing away the earth little by little, loosening a 
piece here and washing it ashore, rolling over a 
rock there, and all the time going deeper and 
ever deeper until the pit became so steep that the 
tide failed to wash the pieces ashore, and just 
rolled and rolled them around in the cavity thus 
made. 

Amber fishing in the old days was no child’s 
play, and it required a vigorous race like the Sam- 
ites, whose generations had been hardened and 
toughened by many a border Russian and Cossacix 
fray fought well-nigh to the death. Waiting for 
the early winter storms, when the placid, lakelike 
sea was vexed with crossed currents, baffling, 
heavy winds and a chopping sea which made the 
uneven bottom of the amber reef a very mael- 
strom of whirling waters, these hardy men rushed 
shoulder deep into the water, with the spray fly- 
ing over them, forming icicles im their flowing 
beards and hair, and this with the thermometer 
below freezing, for only after or during the gales 
was fishing of any account. Armed with long 
hooks, long-handled forks and hand nets, worked 
the men, watching with keen eyes for the flot- 
sam and jetsam, poking at the floating “‘ tang,” 
fastening their hooks in it, and dragging it land- 
ward where stood their wives and grown children 
ready to receive it, sort it and drop it into sacks 
for conveying to the general warehouse from 
which it was eventually sold. During the heavy 
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weather only small pieces were secured ; but when 
the waters grew still, and the men could venture 
to a greater distance from the shore, then the 
larger pieces, rolling around on the outer floor of 
the reef, which held them secure from being car- 
ried out to sea, were obtained, in quantities which 
richly recompensed the hard-working fishers for 
their toil. 

Gradually the industry attracted notice, capital 
began to be interested, a survey was made, and to 
the surprise of everyone concerned, even the old- 
est fishers, the area of the reef was found to cover 
six hundred feet in length and four hundred in 
width, consisting almost entirely of solid masses 
of amber wedged in among bowlders by the sea. 
The day of the old amber fisher passed away with 
this discovery, and the old order changed, yield- 
ing place to new. The straggling village became 
a small and active town, and the amber fleet and 
its corps of expert divers succeeded the old and 
inefficient methods. Even then it was only possi- 
ble to work nine months of the year, and that in 
the pleasantest weather. Seen out at sea, the 
little fleet rocking lazily to and fro at anchor 
seemed to have the men idling in the boats as 
though waiting for something, but a closer in- 
spection dispelled that idea. Each boat was 
manned by six men, two divers being not counted 
as part of this crew ; two pairs worked alternately 
at the air pumps, which mast not cease operating 
for the most minute fraction of a second ; another 
man held a life line between his fingers, care- 
fully watching for the faintest pull or jerk, 
which should signal to him that the diver wished 
to come to the surface ; and the sixth man was 
the overseer and captain of the boat. 

Amidships, in full view, was fixed a dial plate 
which recorded the air pressure in the tubes lead- 
ing to the diver’s head, and the eyes of the men 
at the pnmps were riveted on the telltale needle, 
so as to insure not only a constant supply, but a 
regular supply, and this care was why two shifts 
of men were necessary at the pumps. Every now 
and again a diver would come to the surface, and 
it could be seen that his equipment was widely 
different to what is accepted as the regulation 
dress for a modegn diver. The cause for this was 
that he had to do the bulk of his work in a re- 
cumbent position, and having his dress fixed with 
this fact in view, when he left the water his 
head hung down upon his chest and wabbled, 
while a curious lump appeared in the back of his 
clothes. This was due to the fact that the helmet, 
with its great goggle eyes, instead of heing screwed 
upright on the shoulders, was arranged so as to 
project forward, and thus relieve the neck and 
collar of a continuous strain which added greatly 
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to the hardships of an already arduous employ- 
ment. The consequence was that a diver looked 
like some ludicrous snoutless sea animal as he 
came up from the depths. On his back was 
strapped a metal box with an upper cylinder, 
constituting an air reserve, and so arranged as 
to supply the diver with exactly the quantity of 
air required for each inspiration and no more, 
while the expired carbonic acid gas ascended 
through another aperture or passage to the upper 
atmosphere. Round the waist the diver carried 
a receptacle to which was attached the blocks of 
amber obtained at the last descent, and these 
were immediately taken by the overseer when 
the diver reached the surface. After a rest of 
a few minutes another descent was made, and at 
the bottom he worked, turning over, with a stout 
crowbar, rock and weed, until he detected an am- 
ber mass. Some of these were so large as to re- 
quire the united efforts of three or four men to 
convey them to the surface. The divers worked 
five hours a day, and the work was so arduous 
that even during the months when the weather 
was very cold and the water like ice they came to 
the surface bathed in perspiration. 

Gradually the whole of the amber interests 
passed under the control of Stantien & Becker, 
who employed steam dredgers eventually to help 
the divers, employing in all about 750 men. The 
harvest in 1889 totaled 215,600 kilograms, and 
in 1890, 201,500 kilograms ; and then operations 
on the reef were discontinued owing to the ex- 
haustion of the deposit, and sea fishing for amber 
became an industry of the past. The largest sin- 
gle piece obtained, being now in the museum of 
the firm at Koenigsberg, weighs 5,600 grams. 
The world’s supply to-day comes from the land 
mines at the neighboring farms of Palmnicken, 
Kraxtepellen and Schwarzort, the only mine 
really in working being at the former place, of 
which our illustration shows the broad mouth of 
the main shaft, from which radiate the corridors 
or passages from which the amber is now ob- 
tained. 

When the digging for amber was first practiced 
in the Samland it was productive of many judi- 
cial evils ; two or three fishermen would agree to 
pool issues and obtain from sone landewner the 
right to mine on his land, the agreement being 
that the landowner should receive a certain per- 
centage of the value of the amber found. Then 
cheating began, the proprietors were defrauded 
of their just share, the right to dig was revoked, 
mutual recriminations followed, ‘‘ moonlight” 
expeditions were organized, forbidden grounds 
visited and worked by night, the workings being 
hidden from the light of day by cunning devices 
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high that the gov- 
ernment stepped 
in with a rigidly 
enforced law 
against digging 
for amber under 
any circum- 
stances. Then 
the first company 
was formed, re- 
ceived the sanc- 
tion of the gov- 
ernment, and with 
modern methods 
and modern ma- 
chinery commenc- 
ed the present in- 
dustry. 

It was no easy 
task, this digging 
foramber. At the 
very outset the 
engineers found 
that the veins ran 
out direct from 
the land, under 
the sea, presum- 
ably to the reef, 
and they knew, 
that were worthy of a better cause; fights fol- while the amber was found mixed with the heavy 
lowed between the poachers and the owners, men gray-blue clay, that above and around this clay was 
were hurt and disabled, and at last feeling ran so sand, and that thus a chance blow with a pickax, 
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or the upheaval of a rock on the ocean’s bottom by 
a heavy storm, might at any time produce a weak 
spot, into which the water, soaking drop by drop 
for an hour, would suddenly and without warn- 
ing precipitate a deluge which would flood the 
corridors from end toend. The genius of mod- 
ern engineering science grappled with the prob- 
lem and solved it. The layers of gravel, the 
quicksands, etc., which admitted sea water, were 
overcome, and now a drift that slants downward 
to a depth of 120 feet gives access to tunnels run- 
ning in every direction. 

Every miner has strapped to his waist a curi- 
ously shaped basin in which he collects the 
smaller pieces of the valuable gum as it appears 
in the masses pulled down by the pickax or crow- 
bar. The largest pieces, and the ‘‘ drift,” are 
carted away in trucks specially designed for mine 
work, which, arriving at the mouth of the shaft, 
are hoisted to the surface by elevators, where the 
contents are dumped into a large bin, and con- 
veyed, by a stream of water running through the 
bin, into an arrangement of sluices having per- 
forated iron bottoms, which, permitting the sand 
and water to escape together, retain the larger 
pebdles and the amber, which is then picked out 
br hand. F 

At night, or at any other time, before a miner 
is allowed to leave the mine, he is stripped 
and rigorously searched ; and this practice is jus- 
tified by experience. Men who are otherwise 
scrupulously honest have strangely perverted 
ideas concerning right and wrong as regards am- 
ber, which they look upon as a gift of nature, and 
therefore he who finds is entitled to keep. The 
same idea was found in the South African dia- 
mond mines, and men who could be trusted with 
untold gold in an ordinary transaction would steal 
a diamond from the sorting table, or out of ‘‘ the 
blue,” every time they had a chance; and more 
curious still, imprisonment for such a theft had 
little or no disgrace attached to it. 

At the beginning of the present century amber 
thefts were punishable with death, and although 
this penalty is much mitigated, the punishment is 
still very severe, whipping, etc., being the sentence 
of the employer or his representative. Pieces of 
amber have been pushed into the ear and orifices 
of the body, or held under the tongue ; toes have 
been trained until prehensile as those of a monkey, 
and capable of holding a piece of amber while the 
holder walked around and was searched; others 
were thrust into the hair, and dogs were enticed 
into the corridors that amber might be stuffed 
down their throats and so escape the searchers ; 
while the most cunning device of all was the hol- 
lowing out of the thick part of the handles of 
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spade, pickax, etc., and the contriving of a cover 
to a receptacle into which amber could be slipped 
and so carried from the mine ; one man even con- 
triving a sort of box heel to his boots, in which 
he secreted his spoils. These and many other de- 
vices of misapplied ingenuity are to be found in 
the museum of the Grm at Koenigsberg. 

When the amber has been picked out from the 
sluices it is placed, with that gathered by hand, in 
large revolving drums, with a certain amount of 
sand, which, on the drum being revolved, scrubs 
off the outer surface or rind, and enhances con- 
siderably the commercial value. It is then care- 
fully sorted, and this is the most delicate and best- 
paid operation connected with the industry. 
Nearly one hundred classes, governed by color, 
shape, cloudiness or texture are formed, and the 
skill of the sorter determines which belongs to 
each division. Three main groups are first 
formed — flat pieces for smokers’ goods, round 
pieces for beads, and fragments for amber var- 
nish and amber oil (oleum suocini, used in the 
arts and medicine) ; these groups are then sub- 
sorted. The pale pieces go to the pipe makers of 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt and the Levant ; the light 
bone-colored, to the ornament makers of Italy, who 
also prize the veined pieces ; the full yellow is for 
the markets of inner Africa and the South Sea 
Islands ; while the finer grades go to America, 
England, France and Germany. In the old days 
the amber coming from the fishing was ‘ clear,” 
and that from the land was “clouded,” but now 
that the mines run out under the water, both 
varieties are obtained from the mine. 

Inside, the mines are shored up with timber ; as 
in all other mines, government inspectors make 
biweekly tours of inspection ; the great pumps are 
kept going night and day, to keep the corridors 
clear of water, for, as the workmen are always 
found at the far end of the main or branch cor- 
ridors, working on new ground, it is well known 
that safety for them only is to be purchased at the 
price of unremitting vigilance and care. Yet, not- 
withstanding the utmost care, after the terrific 
storm of February 10th, 11th and 12th, 1891, the 
sand on the ocean bed became loosened, a fissure 
was made, and the floods poured in beyond the 
power of the pumps to stay. Fortunately it oc- 
curred at night, when the men were leaving work, 
but even then six were swept imto a pocket in one 
of the corridors and drowned. The fissure oc- 
curred far above the ordinary water mark, over 
which the water had been forced in a phenome- 
nally high tide, caused by the three days’ gale 
and heavy sea. This is the only accident from 
flooding in the history of the amber-mining in- 


dustry. 
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As regards quantity of product, last year 
£,430,000 cubic feet of “blue” yielded 405,000 
pounds of amber, valued at $500,000 ; but the sup- 
ply is decreasing yearly, with greater expenses for 
working, and M. Van Muden, an expert, told a 
friend of mine only last spring that, unless fresh 
deposits were found, there was a great danger of 
the supply giving out, and he added that such dis- 
coveries did not seem probable, since the Samland 
had, for a period extending to prehistoric times, 
furnished the world with its amber. Three 
months later the supply on this continent was 
found, and samples sent to this city. This shows 
how important the new find is from a commercial 
standpoint. Only one foreigner is known to 
have received permission to visit the Palmnicken 
mine, and that is Mr. Fritz R. Kaldenberg, of 
New York city. 

Such is a single page from the mighty tomes of 
the history of amber, and what a vision from the 
dead ages may be traced along its margin! Eight 
hundred unclassified insects and one hundred 
and sixty-three unknown plants have been intro- 
duced to science, imbedded in its close embrace, 
and the largest piece in the world weighs only 
thirteen pounds. From the wave-torn headland 
in the Baltic, with its human moles, it may be 
traced through the known world, from the ankles 
and wrists of the South Sea woman, and the 
equatorial regions, to the maid of France with 
her treasured heirloom of amber beads in a neck- 
lace reaching to her feet, on to the Arabian ma- 
tron who will sell her clothes, even her child, 
sooner than she will part with the yellow gum 
around her neck. A love philtre, a charm against 
sickness, contagion, blindness, sorcery, witchcraft, 
poisons, deafness, it appears in every barbaric 
pageant of the Oriental world; thrown on the 
happily extinct ‘‘suttee ” of the Hindoostanee wife 
and widow; decorating the car of Juggernaut ; 
burning in the temples of Brahma; rolling its 
rich fames through the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, where as a youth Moses studied the 
law and the prophets, and standing in front of 
which was the Obelisk in Central Park ; still 
further back to the days of the Sanskrit, and the 
nations before time was, still is found amber in 
all existing records or traditions. 

And to-day, with all the advance of science, 
when almost every existing thing is duplicated 
by'artificial means, and the great works of nat- 
ure laid bare—still to-day amber laughs at the 
chemist and inventor, for the imitation, and even 
the commercially successful small pieces fused to- 
gether and pressed into a semblance of native 
gum, have their secrets exposed by a magnifying 
glass fitted with a Nicol prism ! 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL, 


A new departure in locomotive building is said by its 
inventor to make « speed of 100 miles an hour entirely 
practicable. This is obtained by providing the engine 
with a second pair of cylinders, doing away with all dead 
points in the revolution of the wheel. But the mere abil- 
ity to turn the wheels more rapidly than heretofore is only 
a part of the problem of swifter transportation of railway 
trains, where the coudition and strength of the tracks and 
wheels, particularly on curves, the ability to reduce the 
speed or stop within safe limits, an:1 various other factors, 
remain to be treated with in order to assure success. The 
new four-cylindered device may nevertheless be important 
and valuable. By doing away with the loading at one 
part of the wheel’s circumference now employed to carry 
it over the dead point, the pounding of the rails that re- 
salts may be done away with. This involves a loss of 
power, and in other ways the use of the four cylinders 
may prove economical—a direction in which improvement 
of locomotive engines is more needed than in respect to 
increase of speed. 

Some interesting notes are given by a military corre- 
spondent of the London Field in regard to the ponies of 
Somaliland, which lies just south of Abyssinia in East 
Africa. It appears that there, in the Haud waterless dis- 
trict, which in its narrowest part is 100 miles across, live 
tribes which for eight months in the year subsist almost 
entirely on camel's milk and meat. Water is only given to 
children and to sick women, and a small quantity to 
ponies. Large numbers of ponies fatten on excellent 
pastures, with only a quart of water every second day— 
each pony being given the milk of two she camels, and 
the quart of water being thrown in to modify the milk. 
There are tens of thousands of camels owned by each 
tribe, one man very often owning over 300 camels; and so 
there is always an abundance of milk, except in the dry 
season, when the tril.es draw back to the vicinity of the 
wells, which, in Ogaden and the southern edge of the 
Hand, are few and far between. A pony is valued as an 
important factor in a fight, where the people’ are always 
fighting amongst themselves, and the man who owns a 
good one will not take any price for it, as it may, and 
often has, saved a man’s life in a failing fight, where the 
losers are pursued seventy or eighty miles across thorn 
forest and grassy plain., The ponies, although very en- 
during for long distances, aud fast for « quarter of a mile, 
are of no use against an Arab. In a race which the writer 
recounts, run about a mile over rough ground, the Arab 
horse beat the best pony of the region very easily ; but for 
seventy or eighty miles without water undoubtedly the lit- 
tle Somali horse would have outdistanced and outlasted 
his larger and more thoroughbred rival. 


Tue scientific study of plant diseases is now a regular 
part of the work at most of the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and results of high economic importance 
are constantly appearing, not to speak of the biological 
facts which are being added to the world’s stock of 
knowledge. Most of the stations are provided with cult- 
ural apparatus, and the various stages and appearances of 
the fungi and bacteria that influence plant life can be pro- 
duced and studied under all conditions. By thus learning 
their habits and methods of attack, means of combating 
these obscure and insidious enemies of grains, fruits and 
flowers may be devised, and have been devised in many 
instances. In Alabama the root rot and other fungoid 
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diseases of cutton are just now being studied. In Dela- 
ware promising experiments for the cure of peach rot 
have been made, and the diseases of watermelons, cucuin- 
bers and similar fruits of great importance to that garden- 
ing district are under investigation. The botanists of the 
prairie States are attending largely to the grasses and for- 
age plants ; and in several stations the physiology and dis- 
eases of the potato form subjects of special study and ex- 
periment at present. Liberal encouragement ought to be 
given to these studies, without grumbling at what may 
seem too ‘scientific’? methods. The most *‘ practical” 
results have in most cases followed the purest “ scientific ” 
work. 

Tne Esquimaux form the subject of an interesting arti- 
cle in a late issue of Das Ausland, by Dr. Nansen, whose 
recent journey across Greenland on snowshoes made him 
famous. Dr. Nansen belicves that the Esquimaux have 
developed from some small and homogeneous stem in 
comparatively recent times, and to have spread thence 
along the shores of the icy sea. Doubting whether they 
occupied Southern Greenland at the time of its discovery 
by the Northmen about the tenth century, he believes the 
point of their origin to have been somewhere on the shores 
of Behring Sea or Behring Straits. In this he differs froin 
Dr. Rink, who places their earliest assignable abode in 
the interior of Alaska, and from Mr. John Murdoch, who 
would locate it about Hudson Bay. Still another theory 
is that they are the remains of an autochthonous race, per- 
haps preglacial, which has been gradually forced into the 
inhospitable region they occupy by the conquering ** In- 
dians,”’ who are content to let them live only on the re- 
mote Arctic margin of the continent. Dr. Nansen speaks 
well of the Greenland Esquimaux he encountered. He 
found them, in spite of many disgusting habits, attractive 
in character and of good mental ability, especially wher- 
ever they had remained free from much European influ- 
ence. They are physically well made, as tall as the Eu- 
ropean average, and when young are often really hand- 
some. 

Oxe of the most curious cxcursions of modern inquiry 
has been that called ‘* color hearing.” By this is meant 
the association in the mind of every sound with its dis- 
tinct color. This seems very vague to most persons, and 


” 


it really is so, for few can comprehend, much les? per- 
ceive, any regular connection between a vowel sound, for 
example, and color. Yet in a larger way most persons 
have felt something of the kind. It seems natural to 
speak of the blaro of a trumpet as red—that is, our ears 
convey to our mind in one instance an impression similar 
to that conveyed through our eyes in another. The French 
have been investigating closely in this direction, and find 
that many persons have a perception of such comparisons 
which is perfectly definite for a long list of sounds and 
colors, and some have even gone so far as to formulate, 
upon a basis of snpposed scientific fact, a scheme of colors 
answering to vowel sounds. Thus Clapartde considers @ 
black, e blue, ¢ red, 0 yellow, uw green (French pronuncia- 
tion); but other schemes differ widely from this one. 
This science, if it may so be named, is only begun, but 
promises curious results. It seems probable that all those 
who understand and experience these dual sensations be- 
long to the viswalist class of thinkers, and that each has his 
own code of comparison, which is formed upon mental 
images and largely shaped by first impressions received in 
childhood. Anyone may examine himself on this point, 
and study the matter among his friends, with amusement 
if not with profit. 


THe Carnegie iron and steel plants and their capacity 
are said to be as follows: Edgar Thomson furnaces and 
Edgar Thomson steel works, at Braddock, Pa., at which 
plant are turned out annually 850,000 net tons of Bessemer 
pig iron, spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, and 425,000 
net tons of steel rails; Homestead steel works, Home- 
stead, Pa., the product consisting of blooms, billets, struct- 
ural shapes, bridge steel and boiler, armor, ship and tank 
plate, the annual capacity being 180,000 net tons of Besse- 
mer steel ingots and, 200,000 net tons of open-hearth 
steel ingots; Duquesne steel works, Cochran Station, 
Pittsburgh, Virginia and Charleston Railroad, the product 
being rails and billets, which are rolled down from the in- 
gots at initial heat, the annual capacity being 225.000 net 
tons; Keystone bridge works, Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
product is finished bridge material of all kinds, the an- 
nual capacity being 18,000 net tons; Upper Union mills, 
Thirty-third Street, Pittsburgh, structural iron and steel 
bars, iron and steel universal mill plates and light steel 
rails, the annual capacity being 85,000 net tons ; Lower 
Union mills, Twenty-ninth Street, Pittsburgh, whose prod- 
uct is universal mill plates, car forgings, bridge work, 
angles, axles, pins, links and bar iron, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 50,000 net tons ; Lucy furnaces, Pittsburgh, with 
an annual capacity of 175,000 tons of Bessemer, forge and 
foundry pig iron; Beaver Falls mills, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
with an annual capacity of 54,000 net tons of wire rods and 
700,000 kegs of wire nails. This plant is also equipped for 
the manufacture of merchant steel bars to the extent of 
39,000 net tons per annum, but this department has not 
been in operation for some time. 


SPEAKING of the recent suicide of Judge Normile, a 
well-known St. Louis chemist says: ‘* There are few peo- 
ple who fully understand the action of hydrocyanic or 
prussic acid. It is the deadliest poison to-day known to 
the chemist, and its manufacture in pure form is abso- 
lutely prohibited by law. The acid is made from peach 
leaves and peach kernels, the latter being better known as 
bitter almonds, though a modified form of it is evolved 
from wild-cherry bark, and is used in syrups to subdue 
coughs. The diluted form employed for prescriptions is 
kept in a tightly closed bottle and case. and of course is 
rarely drawn upon. Six drops of prussic acid in halfa 
glass of water will produce death in a second, perhaps be- 
fore the suicide has time to set down the glass. Its fumes 
alone will bring instant death. The diluted prussic acid 
is composed of ferrocyanide of potash, sulphuric acid, al- 
cohol and water. The proportions are about two per 
cent. acid and ninety-eight per cent. water, alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. It is this enormous proportion of water 
which gives to it the name of hydrocyanic, which signifies 
nearly all water. Another interesting fact about prussic 
acid is that its presence cannot be discovered in the body. 
Its action is directly upon the blood, which it turus black. 
It then rapidly evaporates, and in a few hours the blood 
returns to a condition incident to natural death. This is 
why post-mortem examinations on prussic-acid suspects 
never result in discovery.” A physician well known to 
the St. Louis public contributes the following informa- 
tion: ‘‘ Hydrocyanic acid, or, as it is more commonly 
called, prussic acid, is one of the most deadly poisons 
known to animal life. It is a volatile principle contained 
in numerous shrubs and trees, chiefly the wild cherry, bit- 
ter almond, cherry laurel, St. Ignatius bean and the peach 
tree. It is obtained by distillation from ferrocyanide of 
potassium by the action of sulphuric acid in the form of a 
light, colorless gas. 
































In pointing out some remarkable peculiarities of the 
exhibition of the aurora borealis, or northern lights, last 
summer, the veteran astronomer, Professor Lewis Swift, 
of Rochester, N. Y., gives a brief summary (Science, De- 
cember 9th, 1892) of our knowledge of this phenomenon. 
He tells us that a perfect auroral exhibition consists of at 
least ten distinct manifestations of the light and color, 
and that nine of these were visible to him on July 16th, the 
exception being the absence of hanging curtains. This 
exception seems remarkable, inasmuch as these long cur- 
tins, which hang with frilled and waving edges, as if 
stirred by some supernal breeze, and span the starry can- 
opy at right angles with the magnetic meridian, were ex- 
ceedingly prominent and beautiful over the Catskill re- 
gion, where the present writer observed them. ‘‘ That 
there is a connection,” 
says Professor Swift, 
‘between the aurora 
and sun spots is quite 
generally conceded, 
though denied by some 
authorities. We know 
that aurore frequently 
occur when no spots 
are visible on the sun, 
and that sun spots are 
often seen when auroral 
exhibitions, either bo- 
real or austral, are en- 
tirely absent, but to this 
the advocates of the 
theory make answer: 
To the former, that sun 
spots may have been on 
the other side of the 
sun; and, to the latter 
objection, that there 
may have been auroral 
exhibitions visible only 
in the Arctic or Ant- 
arctic regions, or in 
both. But there is need 
of further confirmatory 
evidence by the general 
co-operation of astron- 
omers in the collection 
of enlarged data for the 
establishment, modifi- 
cation or complete re- 
jection of the prevail- 
ing theory that sun spots, aurore and terrestrial mag- 
netism are intimately connected.” Professor Swift notes 
that the northern displays of last July were matched in 
the southern hemisphere by aurore of equal brilliance, and 
styles this the grandest exhibition of the century. 


She.—‘ INpEED ! 
MEN HE INTERVIEWS 


Tue English colonists in New Zealand have been suc- 
cessful in acclimatizing many of the animals and plants 
with which they were familiar at home, and now are de- 
riving a large part of their income from the export of 
frozen beef and mutton back to the London market. The 
latest addition to their list is the lobster. No similar crus- 
tacean, except a crayfish, belongs to New Zealand nat- 
urally ; but several European lobsters, male and female, 
have lately been transported successfully to Otago and lib- 
erated on a rocky shore, where they will doubtless thrive 
and increase rapidly. They have little to fear from any 
enemy there ; but the aquatic animals of those sheres may 
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well regard with horror the introduction to their habitat 
of these powerful and voracious crustaceans. 


New ZeaanD and Australia, on the other hand, are pay- 
ing their debt to the world by sending out colonies of lady- 
birds of the genus Vedalia, which are a boon to fruit 
growers in all parts of the world, since they devour the 
fluted scale insects, or bark lice (Icerya), which are so 
destructive to orange, lemon and similar trees. The good 
work was begun by transmission of colonies from one part 
of Australia to another, then from New Zealand to Cali- 
fornia and Florida, where the Icerya was doing great dam- 
age, and the Vedalia has saved a vast quantity of trees. 
Recently our Agricultural Department was the means of 
introducing the ladybirds into Egypt, and encouraging re- 
ports come back of the 
good work the little 
beetles are doing in 
freeing the Alexandrian 
orange groves of the 
pest. How permanent 
the benefit is likely to 
be remains to be seen. 


Many inquiries are 
made as to a successful 
preparation of wood for 
painting upon. Per- 
haps the following old- 
fashioned but successful 
plan may be used: Dis. 
solve one-quarter ounce 
of isinglass in rather 
more than a quarter of 
a pint of water, then stir 
into it one-half pound 
of flake white, finely 
powdered. Mix well] 
and leave it for twelve 
hours. When cold it 
ought to be a firm jelly. 
For use, place in a basin 
of boiling water till dis- 
solved. Apply it evenly 
with a brush to the sur- 
face to be covered, us- 
ing as many coats as 
may be required. When 
dry, polish with fine 
glass paper and soft 
rag. When the work is completed it will require a coat of 
clear hard varnish. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue year 1892, covering the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Percy Bysshe Shelley, saw the inauguration 
or projection of various memorials intended to perpetuate 
the fame of this ethereal poet, the skylark of English 
song. The most important of all these monuments and 
memorials is, undoubtedly, the literary one—Professor 
Woodberry’s ‘‘ Centenary Edition” of the Complete Po- 
etical Works of Shelley, issued in four beautiful volumes 
from the Riverside Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is 
a variorum edition, decidedly superior to and more com- 
plete than any one previously undertaken: the editor’s 
object being, in brief, to collect all the poems of Shelley, 
from his earliest juvenile productions to the fragments 
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left in manuscript at his death ; to ascertain and establish 
an authentic text for the ordinary reader, and furnish the 
student with a view of its sources, variations and sug- 
gested emendations ; and to give in the form of notes the 
history of each poem. The editions and texts prepared by 
Mrs. Shelley, together with Shelley's own original editions 
of his poems, constitute the foundation and mass of Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s work. He has profited by the labors 
of his predecessors, Messrs. W. M. Rossetti, H. Buxton 
Forman and Dr. Dowden; by Dr. Garnett’s researches 
among the manuscripts at Boscombe, the present scat of 
the Shelley family in England; by the very complete Shel- 
ley library placed at his disposal by its owner, Mr. C. W. 
Frederickson, of Brooklyn; and by his acquaintance with 
the Harvard College manuscripts, which he had already 
edited in a separate publication for that institution some 
time ago. In short, the ‘‘ Centenary Edition’ summarizes 
the work of more than half a century on Shelley’s text, 
and on his biography so far as that is directly associated 
with the text of his poems. ‘In dealing with this whole 
body of Shelley literature,’ says Professor Woodberry, 
‘* T have treated it precisely as I should do in the case of 
Shakspere, thinking that what concerns Shelley belongs 
now to the world, and that contributions made to our 
knowledge of him are made for the world’s sake.” Such, 
indeed, is the exalted place in literature held to-day by the 
once disowned and execrated poet. Yet only seventy years 
have gone by since his death — when, as Lady Shelley 
writes, ‘‘ the sea and the earth closed over one who was a 
poet, and still greater as a philanthropist ; and of whom 
it may be said that his wild spiritual character seems to 
have prepared him for being thus snatched from life under 
circumstances of mingled terror and beauty, while his 
powers were yet in their spring freshness, and age had 
not come to render the ethereal body decrepit, or to 
wither the heart which could not be consumed by fire.” 
Shelley was too rare a poetic spirit to win, either during 
his lifetime or subsequently, the popular fame which so 
early crowned the ambition of his friends Byron and 
Moore. He remains to-day, and will always be, essentially 
a poets’ poet—that is to say, one appreciated best by those 
comparatively few natures endowed with a touch of some- 
thing akin to his own. It is, however, this same high 
tribunal of intellectuality and taste which has placed the 
wreath of immortality upon Milton’s brow. Asleep be- 
neath the cypress trees at Rome, Shelley rests secure in 
that brighter fame which he predicted for Keats, and 
which he desired for himself in those serene latter days of 
his life, when the divine forces within the soul, victorious 
over time and circumstance, exalted by contact with such 
hopes as would inake a feebler sprit tremb’e, uitered 
themselves in the palpitating lines of ** Adonais”’: 


‘ The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly. 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death trampls it to fragments.—Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled !—Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers. ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.” 
+ &. TF. 


Ricuarp B. Krwparxi, LL.D., the well-known American 
litterateur and lawyer, whose active career extended over 
half a century, died in New York city, December 28th, 1892. 
Mr: Kimball was born in Plainfield, N..H., October 11th, 
1816. He was graduated from Dartmouth College at the 
age of seventeen, and was admitted to the bar in Water- 
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ford. N. Y., two years later. He went abroad and studied 
in the University of Paris, and on his return practiced law 
in this city. He founded the town of Kimb:!! Tex., and 
built the Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad, 
the first to be constructed in the State. In 1873 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth n recogni- 
tion of his literary achievements, which consist largely of 
short stories, sketches of travel and essays on biographical, 
historical and financial subjects. Several of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s books have been translated into Dutch, French and 
German. His principal works are, ‘‘ Lette s from Eng- 
land” (1842), ‘* St. Leger” (1850), ‘‘ Cuba and the Cu- 
bans ” (1850), ‘* Letters from Cuba” (1850), -* Romance 
of Student Life Abroad ” (1857), ‘‘ Undercurrents of Wall 
Street” (1861), ‘** Was He Successful?” (1863), ‘* The 
Prince of Kashna” (1864), ‘‘ Henry Powers. Banker” 
(1868), ** To-day in New York” (1870), and ‘* Stories of 
Exceptional Life” (1887). Just before his l»st illness 
Mr. Kimball finished a book entitled ** Half a Century of 
Recollections,” on which he had been at work for sev- 
eral years. His literary connection with Frank Leslie's 
Publishing House began more than twenty-five years ago, 
and continued until the day of his death. His elaborate 
and scholarly article upon ‘‘ The Continental Congress,” 
which constituted the leading feature of Fraxx Lzsi1e’s 
Poputar Monravy for February (last month’s issue), was 
a good example of the work which during the past fifteen 
years had made him one of the favorite contributors to 
this magazine. 

Tue interesting organ of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, known as Our Anima! 
Friends, has completed its nineteenth year, and the society 
has just published the twelve numbers from September, 
1891, to August, 1892, in handsome book form. The 
bright little monthly is doing a great deal of good in 
planting the seeds of humanity and mercy in man toward 
his friend the animal, and it is pleasing to note the im- 
provement in interest and value that marks its entry upon 
its twentieth year. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae Compiete Porticat Works or Percy ByssHe SHEL- 
LEY. ‘The Text Newly Collated and Revised, and Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir and Notes, by George Edward 
Woodberry. In four volumes. Cloth, $7. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

Ovr Anima. Frienps. Vol. XIX., September, 1891, to 
August, 1892. 286 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. The 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, New York. 


A Tirr wit tHE Tirrins. By Frances Isabel Currie. 


Illustrated. 170 pp. Cloth. Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. 

Tur Son or Man. By Harold Brodrick. 2 vols. 253 pp. 
Cloth. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


Narcissus, aND OTHER Poems. By Walter Malone. 118 pp. 
Cloth. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
PorticaL Works oF Ropert W. Strout. 286 pp. Cloth. 
#1.50. Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo. 
SpectTacutaR Romances. By William Hosea Ballou. 
pp. Paper, 50c. W. D. Rowland, New York. 
Tue Mysterious Mr. Jarvis. By Frederick R. Giles. 
223 pp. Paper, 50c. W. D. Rowland, New York. 
Mostiy Marsonie Day. By Virginia F. Townsend. 383 
pp- Good Company Series. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 
Taree Greek Taces. 
Cloth. 
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By Walter Phelps Dodge. 173 pp. 


George M. Allen Co., New York. 
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8ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION BUILDING, IN WHICH CLEVELAND WAS NOMINATED IN 1888. 


THE CITY OF 

THE City of Conventions is situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, and is also known 
as the metropolis of the West and Southwest. It 
is of course St. Louis, in which more conventions 
are held than in any other city in America. The 
builders of the United States have just concluded 
an important convention in St. Louis, at which 
a@ number of matters of even more than national 
importance were dealt with, and one of the great- 
est electrical conventions ever held is now in 
session in the same city. 

During the year a large number of commercial, 
educational and other gatherings of the conven- 
tion order will be held in the city, which will 
more than maintain its very unique and well- 
earned reputation as the meeting place for delib- 
erative assemblages of every description. Last 
year was a very important one in the eity’s con- 
vention history, which, it is interesting to note, 
commenced immediately after the war. It was 
in 1867 that the first great river convention ever 
held in the United States assembled at St. Louis. 
Delegates from about twenty States and Terri- 
tories gathered together in the city and met in 
the hall of the old Mercantile Library, then one 
of the largest public meeting places in the West, 
and situated in a building which has long since 
been torn down to inake room for a colossal fire- 
proof edifice. The importance of Federal assist- 


CONVENTIONS. 


ance and work in the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries was discussed 
very forcibly, and the result of the deliberations 
had a distinct influence on Congress. 

In 1872 a National Commercial Convention 
was held in the city, followed three years later by 
one of the greatest National Railway Conventions 
ever held in the world. Both of these gatherings 
achieved substantial and practical results, and in 
the following year the convenience and availabil- 
ity of St. Louis as a convention city was recog- 
nized by the holding gf the Democratic National 
Convention in the Merchants’ Exchange of that 
eity. This hall is 220 feet long, about half as 
wide and over eighty feet high, and it was the 
verdict of the delegates who nominated Samuel 
J. Tilden for the Presidency that’ they had never 
been so well entertained or housed as at St. Louis. 
In 1888 the National Democratic Convention was 
again held in St. Louis, this time in the Exposi- 
tion Building, the home of the only successful 
annual exposition in the world. The music hall 
in this building has 3,507 numbered seats, but on 
the occasion of a convention as many as 5,000 
people can be accommodated without the average 
crowding which is regarded as right and proper 
at a national political gathering. 

During the eighties the number of conven- 
tions held in St. Louis was remarkable. The 
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first convention of importance during that pe- 
riod was another gathering of men determined to 
secure improvements in the Mississippi River and 
its important tributaries. The gathering was a 
very large and exceptionally representative one, 
and in order to provide a pleasant evening for the 
delegates and their wives the local entertain- 
ment committee secured every seat in the Grand 
Opera House for one evening during the week, 
enabling the visitors to see a characteristic per- 
formance of Virginius by McCullough, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that when St. Louis goes in for 
entertaining it shows just the same energy and 
thoroughness as have forced it to the front in all 
matters, manufacturing, mercantile and financial. 

In 1885 a Cattle Convention which attracted 
attention from all parts of the world was held in 
St. Louis, and the year following was the banner 
year of the Western metropolis in the matter of 
gatherings of delegates. The National Physicians’ 
Convention, shortly after the close of the great 
Southwestern strike, was one of the finest gather- 
ings of medical men ever seen, and the photog- 
raphers and meat salesmen of the country fol- 
lowed them in rapid succession. During the 
annual Carnival the entire city turned out to 
welcome the Knights Templars who held their 
Triennial Conclave in the city, which was dec- 
orated in a gorgeous manner, and in which enter- 
tainment followed entertainment for an entire 
week with such rapid succession that the visitors 
went home literally tired out with pleasure, and 
willing to make joint and several affidavit that 





CONVENTIONS. 


St. Louis was the most hospitable and delightful 
city in the world. In 1887 came the Grand Army 
Reunion, and this again was a uniquely suc- 
cessful gathering. It was followed by a visit 
from President and Mrs. Cleveland, and the fes- 
tivities wound up with general illuminations and 
other enjoyments. The grand gathering of Odd 
Fellows in the fall of 1890 was another of the 
highly successful conventions of St. Louis; and 
last year the People’s party held its conference 
in the city. 

To accommodate the hundreds of thousands of 
visitors who thronged to St. Louis by the count- 
less lines of railroads converging to it was a task 
of no small difficulty. There is now in course of 
erection in the city a magnificent twelve-story 
fireproof hotel which will cost $2,000,000, as well 
as several similar structures each to cost over a 
million. In order to make assurance doubly sure, 
and to obviate the possibility of either overcharg- 
ing or overcrowding, the Autumnal Festivities 
Association, which has $1,000,000 subscribed for 
the furtherance of the city’s interest, establishes 
every year a hotel and boarding bureau which 
keeps a register of accommodations for upward of 
a hundred thousand visitors, and which provides 
guides for visitors free of charge. Immense sums 
of money are subscribed for the entertainment of 
delegates, in addition to the Autumnal Festivities 
Fund, itself by far the largest in the world, and 
everything points to the city’s retaining for an 
indefinite period its unchallenged right to the 
title of ‘The City of Conventions.” 
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FIREPROOF HOTEL IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT ST. LOUIS AT A COST OF TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 














